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~ ACK of contact with the market for its mes- 

sage is one of the most urgent problems of 

the Catholie Press. In stating that its partial solu- 

tion is as easy as the simplest sum in addition, we 

may be judged guilty of exaggeration or optimism. 
Let us see whether we are right or wrong. 

Catholic editors have the duty of defending the 
Faith and refuting error. Trained men and women 
with keen minds and ready pens supply material 
on subjects that are a very part of our Catholic 
life. From their articles’we select those which we 
believe will be most instructive, timely and inter- 
esting. These, with our own comments on current 
events, form the greater part of the magazine. 

But forever haunting both authors and editors 
is the question: “To what purpose do we write? 
For what reason are we publishing? What impres- 
sion are we making?” We cannot measure, of 
course, the distance a spoken or printed truth will 
travel. We do not know when it will touch some 
heart or enlighten some mind. In the hope that 
good is being accomplished we continue at our 
appointed task. 

It would be foolish, however, to turn away from 
facts. Against the statistics of our Catholic pop- 
ulation in this country—a large percentage of 
which has had the advantages of education—we 
place the circulation figures of our diocesan papers 
and our weekly and monthly magazines. There is 
no denying that a vast number of potential readers 
is not being reached, much less influenced, by the 
Catholic Press. What is the result? 


UCH persons have no answer when distorted 
history is quoted to them. They are not 
equipped—and so not at all inclined—to defend 
the Church’s stand on Catholic education or on 
birth-control. Their knowledge of the struggles for 
the Faith which are taking place in Mexico, Ger- 
many and Spain is very, very faint. The dangers 
of Communism and of the Totalitarian State ap- 
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pear to them as distantly remote as the ice age. 

Some, even if approached, would not respond to 
any appeal for Catholic literature. They might 
give a quarter or a dollar to a charity, but they 
have yet to learn that nourishment for the mind 
and soul should be as carefully selected as food for 
the body. A great many others would not only ae- 
cept, but would be glad to pay for a Catholic 
periodical worthy of their intelligence. 

These are the people we must reach. We do not 
know them; they do not know us. We do not have 
agents. We cannot go to their homes. Yet from our 
point of view the matter of contacting them is as 
simple as the addition of one and one. We have 
enough confidence in the attractiveness, the alert- 
ness and the value of THE SIeN to believe that a 
copy of it would interest them. But the question is 
—how to reach them? You can help us do so. 


OUR part in the plan? We are not begging 

you for money, nor asking you to sub- 
scribe for someone else. All we ask is that you 
use a few minutes of your time to write out a 
list of persons whom you think would be likely 
to subscribe to THE Sicn. On receipt of their 
names and addresses we shall immediately 
send them a sample copy. You will find an in- 
sert in this copy for your convenience. 

We ask you to do this NOW. February is Catho- 
lic Press month. In our next issue we shall have an 
article on this subject by one who is eminently 
qualified to discuss it. Before that issue goes to 
press we wish to have proof that our readers, when 
presented with one of our greatest problems, have 
shown themselves ready to help us solve it. 


Will you do it NOW. Thank you! 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





W:: have had occasion to remark before in these pages 
that the civil war in Spain is being commonly described as 
acontest between Fascism and Democracy. The secular press 
conveys this impression, 
either openly or by implica- 
tion. As a result the people 
of the United States, who get 
all or nearly all their news 
from the secular press believe this to be the case. The suc- 
cess of this propaganda is seen in many ways; for instance, 
the viewpoint of letters to newspaper editors and the reaction 
of movie audiences to the news reels. 

The so-called struggle between Fascism and Democracy 
in Spain is not the explanation of the civil war. While there 
was in the beginning of the Spanish Republic in 1931 a 
semblance of what Americans know as democracy, it quickly 
changed into a welter of misgovernment in which several 
minor radical parties fought for control. After the elections 
of February, 1936, the minor parties gave in to the Com- 
munists, so that what was supposed to be a democratic gov- 
ernment became in reality a Communist dictatorship. To 
substantiate this statement, read carefully the account given 
by the Rev. Owen B. McGuire in this issue, and also that 
of Mr. Harry Chapin Plummer. Both Were in Spain and 
have looked around a bit and both write without the re- 
straining fear of censorship. 

In order to prevent the setting up of another Soviet in 
Spain, the army revolted. It stole a march on the Com- 
munists, who were prepared to declare a Spanish Soviet on 
the last day of July or the first of August. The parties of the 
right—Monarchists, Centrists, Carlists, and various other 
groups, together with almost two-thirds of the Spanish 
people, joined the revolt in order to put down the Com- 
munists and thus prevent them from making Spain another 
Russia. Thousands more would join them if they were free. 

This is the true situation. To consider the civil war in 
Spain as a struggle for the survival of democracy against 
Fascism is to foster a lie fabricated by Communists, who 
regard all enemies of their schemes as Fascists. The truth 
is that the “Rebels” are more truly fighting to preserve 
democracy, for their ideals are the freedom, order and se- 
curity of the Spanish people. 


False 
Issues 


Ox DECEMBER 7th the New York Times published a 
long and excellent article from its staff correspondent at 
Madrid, Mr. William P. Carney. The report was sent from 
Paris and was therefore un- 
censored. Facts given in this 
article go counter to a num- 
ber of the prevalent ideas 
concerning what is taking 
place in Spain. It is well to go over some of these charges. 

We have heard much, for instance, of the help Germany 
and Italy are giving the Nationalists. Mr. Carney informs 
us that the Soviet Union has been sending supplies to the 
Madrid Government in the form of arms, munitions, tanks, 


The Truth 
About Spain 


guns and airplanes. There is an undisclosed number of Rus- 
sian pilots flying for the Spanish Reds and thousands of 
Russian soldiers are either actually fighting or are organiz- 
ing and drilling the Red militia. 

More than this, Russia has been running the whole show 
in Madrid for some time. Marcel Rosenberg, the Soviet Am- 
bassador, has been sitting in on Cabinet meetings, and his 
voice is decisive. In fact, it was Rosenberg who hand picked 
the Caballero Cabinet. Only Russian propaganda films are 
exhibited in Madrid’s theatres. Huge posters, bearing por- 
traits of Stalir and other Communistic propaganda, are seen 
in the principal streets. Two samples of such posters may 
be seen on the back cover of this magazine. These two are 
reproductions of posters that were torn down in Barcelona 
and brought to this country by Mr. Harry Pluminer, whose 
article on p. 329 of this issue on conditions in Spain, especially 
in Barcelona, is an illuminating parallel to Mr. Carney’s 
New York Times’ article. 

In writing of the religious situation in Madrid, Mr. Carney 
cites as one of the revolting features of the Civil War “the 
systematic campaign against the Church and Church educa- 
tion, promoted by the present authorities.” He saw the 
bodies of murdered priests and nuns, not only in the morgue 
but lying in the streets and vacant lots on the outskirts of 
the city. One of the strongest impressions this correspondent 
felt on leaving Spain was of the distinction between Sunday 
and the rest of the week. In Madrid, Sunday is like any other 
day. There have been no Masses since July, and there are 
probably not half a dozen priests in the city. 


Tue above mentioned article by Mr. Carney caused a 
furor in certain circles. As the New York Times said 
editorially, ‘“‘Indignant readers find themselves at no loss for 
words to express their sense 
of outrage at William P. Car- 
ney’s summary of the Civil 
War in Madrid.” The Times 
was accused of having 
“aligned itself with those who would use any pretense to 
break down what is left of democracy in the world.” 

And do not think for a moment that sympathy for the 
Red régime of Madrid is confined to unkempt Communists, 
to long-bearded and disheveled Anarchists. It is not at all 
peculiar to that fringe of human society which is classed 
as outside the respectable. The friends of the Madrid 
Government are numbered among what we consider the most 
conservative and respectable strata of society. 

The extent to which American Protestantism has aligned 
itself with the Spanish Reds is astonishing. In recent months 
we have been treated to the spectacle of Protestant Bishops, 
ministers, educators and editors announcing publicly their 
support of a régime that is burning churches and slaughter- 
ing priests and nuns. This unholy alliance, at least of sym- 
pathy, between those who call themselves Christians and 
those who hate and revile the very name of Christ and mas- 
sacre His followers, supplies further proof, if it be needed, 
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of the practical extinction of Protestantism as a religious 
force. A sad commentary on its present condition! 

Te Catholics familiar with Catholic publications there 
was nothing very surprising in Mr. Carney’s article. It was 
a simple exposition of present conditions in Spain by an 
intelligent eye-witness. Except for details which are avail- 
able only to one actually in Madrid, this article was sub- 
stantially what has been appearing for months in THE 
SIGN and other Catholic magazines and papers on the situa- 
tion in Spain. In all fundamentals it agrees with and confirms 
what has been written in the pages of this magazine by 
such authorities on Spain as Owen B. McGuire, Captain 
Francis McCullagh, Harry Chapin Plummer, and our own 
European correspondent, Denis Gwynn. 


A none the many praiseworthy forms of Catholic lay 
action—which space alone prevents us from detailing—is 


the drive, now in its closing month, of the Catholic Daughters 


of America. Founded in 1903 
with a membership of sixty, 
it grew to 200,000 in 1935. 
The present campaign, it is 
hoped, will greatly increase 
its numbers and so afford it the necessary support to extend 
its activities. 

secause of the pliability of its organization, the scope of 
those activities is practically unlimited. Religious, educa- 
tional, charitable, patriotic, civic, recreational and _ social 
work: these are the general aims of the Catholic Daughters. 
Their remarkable accomplishments and their definite pro- 
gram to meet problems facing America and the world today, 
are strong reasons for Catholic women to accept at once 
their appeal for new members. 

In mobilizing and enlarging their forces at the present 
time the Catholic Daughters intend to devote their energies 
and resources in a special manner to: 

1. A wider diffusion of the truths of our Holy Faith 
through the instrumentality of the Convert League. 

2. An appeal to Catholic girls from 12 to 18 to enroll in 
the Junior movement, as an antidote against the subversive 
influence of Communism, which is gaining inroads in Youth 
circles in America. 

3. A well planned Study Club program embracing out- 
lines on Catholic informative data and an intensive study of 
the immortal Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. 

4. A dedication to the lofty aims of the Retreat Movement 
for temporary withdrawal from the world for days of recol- 
lection and prayer offerings for peace. 

5. Espousal of the Vacation School Movement, established 
in 30 states, benefitting Catholic children in rural parishes 
who do not have the advantages of a religious education. 


Today's Challenge to 
Catholic Womanhood 


R ECENT events in Europe have made it increasingly 
evident that Communism is a universal threat to the stable 
order of human society and have justified the repeated 
warnings of Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, against 
the Red menace. The Com- 
munistic poison is working 
everywhere and in many 
forms. The technique and the zeal with which Communist 
propaganda is carried out is something to make one wonder. 
Openly and covertly, by raucous denunciation and subtle 
suggestion, the apostles of Communism are working to 
achieve the ideal of world revolution. 


Underestimating 
An Enemy 
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It is always a mistake to underrate the power of one’s 
enemy, and in the case of Communism many Catholics are 
doing just this. There is no proportion between the numer- 
ical strength of the Communist Party and the psychological 
power of its appeal. The Spanish Communist Party before 
the elections of last February numbered 20,000 members. 
Today the Communists rule half of Spain, and if they are 
not defeated by the Nationalists on the battlefield will soon 
dominate the entire country. 

It is absurd to suppose that the outburst in Spain against 
the Church and the established social order was simply and 
solely a popular ebullition which climaxed a long series of 
accumulated wrongs. Rather it was the result of insidious 
and deliberate Red propaganda. It was popular only in the 
sense that the populace has been led. A few active and zeal- 
ous fanatics have aroused popular fury to a boiling point 
and then directed it against those sacred institutions which 
centuries of history have endeared to the Spanish people. 

The Communist appeal is made of course to the workers, 
especially to the unemployed and the underpaid. When these 
workers are made to realize the great gulf that separates the 
wealthy from the poor, the “haves” from the “have nots,” 
they are easily stirred to bitterness and the desire to abolish 
a system which permits so much injustice. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Communists have many good grounds for 
their opposition to the present social order. It simply will 
not do to attempt to deny the many and grievous abuses 
permitted and countenanced by the modern capitalistic sys- 
tem. They are all too evident for that. The Communist 
grievances are in many cases perfectly justified. It is the 
Communist plan for remedying these abuses that must be 
condemned. 


Taz best remedy for Communism is undoubtedly to remove 
its causes. It is equally true that the best antidote for Com- 
munist propaganda is a display of equal and even greater 
interest in the proletariat. 
The Catholic answer to the 
Communist challenge must be 
an ever-increasing concern 
for the temporal as well as 
the spiritual well-being of the working man. We must mani- 
fest and proclaim and practice on every occasion an intense 
solicitude for the amelioration of the conditions of the poor 
and unemployed. And we must make them realize that with 
us this solicitude is not for mere propaganda purposes. It is 
a sincere and Divinely-inspired desire to help them. We must 
make them realize that they will find their true friend in the 
Catholic Church, and not in a party whose apparent solici- 
tude is the velvet glove that covers the iron fist. 

As Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen well says: “We must go 
down to the poor and the unemployed and build up as strong 
a Christian proletariat as they would a Communist pro- 
letariat.” 

The Church’s mission is indeed to prepare man for eternal 
life and to supply him with the means of attaining it. But 
the Church, while caring for man’s eternal welfare, is not 
and cannot be indifferent to his temporal well-being. To a 
great extent the one conditions the other. Poverty, hunger, 
unemployment and insecurity offer a breeding place for 
Communism. They supply a fertile soil for the spread of 
every subversive doctrine that enkindles a false hope with 
its futile promises. 

And after all there is such a thing as the corporal works 
of mercy. Christ manifested a profound compassion for suf- 
fering, and most of His miracles were performed to relieve 
it. The Church in this age cannot hope to conquer all for 
Christ unless she makes this world a better place to live in. 
Blessed indeed are the poor, but not those so poor that they 
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lack the necessities of life, the sense of security that comes 
with steady employment, and the feeling of honest pride that 
is born of economic independence. 


W.:: ARE inclined to quote in full the interview of the 
N.C.W.C. correspondent with Most Rev. Felix Bilbao, 
Bishop of Tortosa, Spain. It comes at a time when the world 
is wondering not only at the 
outcome of the struggle in 
Spain but at the full reason 
for the growth of Communist 
power there. If it is an indict- 
ment of a Catholic people for lack of vision and for failure 
to unite, it is also a warning to the faithful of other countries. 

“The greatest misfortune for Spain,” this exiled prelate 
remarked, “has been precisely this deplorable division among 
Catholics which made any effective Catholic action impos- 
sible and prevented the formation of strongly built Catholic 
organizations. On the other hand, the Leftist parties, espe- 
cially the Socialists, were strongly organized and by means 
of an intense propaganda drew the laboring masses to them. 
Although composed of the most heterogeneous elements, the 
Popular Front formed a compact bloc. Within the National 
Front, to the contrary, great dissension reigned among its 
members.” 

Surely the time is past when Catholics of this or any other 
country can honestly pretend that apparently unrelated out- 
bursts against the Church are merely “local incidents.” There 
is too much painful evidence from unhappy lands where 
Catholics have been deprived of their rights, to deny the 
fact that our enemies are highly organized. Are we too un- 
concerned to heed a warning? Have we so much confidence 
in our individual prowess that we feel able to stem the tide 
that is rising against us? Or is it, possibly, that we hold our 
faith and liberty so lightly that we do not fully appreciate 
our heritage? The words of a broken-hearted Bishop may 
stir us into united action. 


A Broken-hearted 
Bishop 


_— has been but little news of Mexico in the papers 
recently. The situation there has been overshadowed by va- 
rious happenings in Europe, especially the Civil War now 
raging in Spain. It is never- 
theless true that in Mexico a 
struggle is going on which, 
though much less spectacular, 
is similar in many respects to 
that in Spain. But in Mexico there is no General Franco and 
no loyal army to resist the encroachments of Moscow. On 
the contrary the army is under the full control of the radicals 
who are leading the country surely and swiftly toward the 
ultimate goal of Communism and who hope and boast that 
they will establish in Mexico the first Soviet in America. 
The program of Sexual and Socialistic education initiated 
some time ago is being carried forward. Sex education, im- 
plying nudity in swimming and gymnastics for mixed classes 
of boys and girls, has not been given up in spite of spirited 
opposition. The purpose of the program of Socialistic educa- 
tion is to imbue the minds of the younger generation with 
Marxist principles and so prepare them for the full accept- 
ance of the Communist credo. In parts of Mexico, in order 
to teach school it is necessary to take an oath which declares 
among other things: “I accept without restriction the pro- 
gram of the Socialist State and will be its propagandist and 
its champion; I declare that I am an atheist, an irreconcilable 
enemy of the Catholic Church, and that I shall do everything 
in my power for its destruction; and as I conscientiously 
disapprove of all religious worship, I am disposed to oppose 
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the clergy on whatever ground it will be necessary; I more- 
over declare that I am ready to take an active part in the 
anti-fanaticism campaign, and to withstand the Catholic 
Church in all her activities.’ We hear little or nothing of 
it in the papers, but nevertheless there is spirited though un- 
organized resistance to the government program, especially 
in certain parts of Mexico. The account of an incident in 
this resistance will be found in the article At Daybreak, on 
page 333 of this issue. It reads like fiction but is true in 
every detail. It was written by a Cristero who took part in 
the affair and who is now in a seminary studying for the 
priesthood. 


© secieneis: NEWMAN, in his Loss and Gain, writes of 
the Italian shepherd boy who “felt a vivid intimation that 
he was destined to preach the Gospel under the northern 


sky.” Interesting in itself is 
An Apostle the story of that peasant who 
of England entered the Passionist Con- 


gregation as a lay-brother 
but who was directed, when 
his unusual talents were discovered, to study for the priest- 
hood. The decision of his superiors was more than justified, 
for the future Fr. Dominic Barberi C.P. became a distin- 
guished _ teacher and a fruitful writer. From his earliest days 
his desire was to labor for the conversion of the English— 
for whose return to the Faith the Founder of the Passion- 
ists had never ceased to pray. 

A providential course of events brought Fr. Dominic into 
contact with many English people in Rome, some of whom 
were later noted converts. Long years of waiting passed. 
Finally, in obedience, he founded a Passionist Province in 
Belgium and then in England. He was over fifty when he 
arrived in the land he had longed to see. His health was 
poor, his resources meagre and his friends few. Though his 
years in the ministry there were short, he came at a time 
when John Henry Newman and other followers of the 
Oxford Movement had reached a crisis in their spiritual life. 
It was the humble and zealous Italian Passionist who re- 
ceived the future distinguished Cardinal into the Church. 
Recently Fr. Dominic’s remains were officially recognized. 
His clients now pray for his beatification. 


To Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D.— 
Bishop of Erie, Pa.—on his appointment as episcopal chair- 
man of the Press Department of the N.C.W.C. {To Frater 
Fidelis O’Rourke, O.F.M., on 
his admission to practice be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court. 
{To Caroline Mosby, colored 
foundress and superintendent 
of Villa Monica Home, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.—on her de- 
voted and successful work for the aged and convalescent. 
{To the eight Canadians, doctors and nurses, who have 
answered the appeal of Most Rev. John Bonhomme, O.M.1., 
of Basutoland in Africa, for medical missionaries. {To Wil- 
liam P. Carney, correspondent of The New York Times, on 
his accurate and revealing report of Communist activities 
in Spain. {To Rev. John Boland of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Rev. James Johnston of St. Louis, Mo., on their successful 
mediation in settling strikes. {To Very Rev. Mgsr. Michael 
J. Ready, on his appointment as General Secretary of the 
N.C.W.C. {To the Catholics of Hawaii on their new efficial 
newspaper, The Catholic Herald. {To Sister Rita, foundress 
of Casia Hall in Detroit, Mich., on her efforts to establish 
a community which will carry on her programme of social 
work. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


FASHIONS IN WEEPING 


NE of the chapters in Hilaire Belloc’s recently published 

“Selected Essays’ is ‘On the Tears of the Great’’. The 
author has collected some remarkable and little-known data. 
Here is an example of his research. 


Cromwell was perpetually bursting into tears. He sniffed 
and rubbed his eyes to see Charles the king with his chil- 
dren. Tears rolled down his cheeks in prayer, and again 
in domestic bereavement. He was one of the great criers 
of history, an unfailing and repetitive, as it were, chain- 
weeper. The second of the noble Hanoverians, whom I sup- 
pose I may call a Great man, for he was of Nordic stock 
and reasonably rich, cried when his wife died; Dr. Johnson 
at the memory of his mother, Pitt the Younger upon the 
news of Austerlitz, and under the effect of port; Macaulay 
(I am told) at the discovery of a stumer cheque. Thiers 
wept when he signed the capitulation to Bismarck, and the 
Moltke of the last war when there reached him at head- 
quarters in Luxemburg the news of the Marne. Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, Laureate, wept, or at least allowed the tears 
to gather to his eyes, at the prospect of stubble in the English 
country-side. Carlyle wept when he thought of his wife 
after her death, and his wife when she thought of Carlyle 
before it. Louis XVI wept because he was henpecked, and 
Louis XV because he had no such luck. But Louis XVIII, 
if he wept at all, wept only through the excruciating agony 
of the gout. 

With all this mass of ‘example behind you, may you not 
conclude that the new-fangled fashion of swallowing one’s 
tears and restraining one’s sorrow, and of affecting a stony 
countenance, has no long life before it? 

I suppose I shall not live to see the return of tears, but 
men who are young today will live to see it; men high in 
the places of Government, Cabinet Ministers (if there are 
still such creatures forty years hence), will publicly ululate 
upon losing a lucrative commercial position; speculators will 
break down in the club as they watch the adverse tape; 
ind popular authors will caterwaul when they read the 
reviews written upon them by reasonably well-educated men. 


GRACE BEFORE MEALS 


jN “G. K.’s Weekly’, Ellen M. Powers contributes the follow- 
ing prayer. It is prefaced by the note ‘In Memory of a Re- 
port on a Distressed Area’”’: 


Bless us, oh Lord, and these Thy gifts... 
I gaze upon an ample board; 

Perhaps a discontentment drifts 

Upon me, that some fleeting fad 

Goes unappeased. Bless us, oh Lord, 
And these Thy gifts. One blessing add: 
That by my table never fail 

To stand the spectres, grim and pale, 

Of gaunt men, disinherited, 

And hungry women, anxious-eyed, 

And children clamoring for bread 

And getting little else beside— 

Let theré be ever in my ears 

Those terrible words—‘We never eat, 
Of course, on Thursdays,” by no tears 
Relieved from calm despair. Complete 
Thy bounty: bid these spectres, Lord, 
Disturb enjoyment, that I might, 

(My brothers’ wrongs being not ignored) 
So haunted help to set them right. 


LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


PROPAGANDA 


| VIEW of the widespread opposition to President Roosevelt 
* in the recent election, there was considerable astonishment at 
the Democratic landslide. In ‘‘Notes on Propaganda”’ in ‘‘Har- 
pers’’ Aldous Huxley writes of the power of the periodical 
press: 


Rich men and politicians have a fixed belief that if they 
can control the press they will be able to control public 
opinion—to control it even in a county where democratic 
institutions are allowed to function without gross _inter- 
ference. They buy up newspapers, partly in order to make 
money (for the production of newspapers is a very profitable 
industry), but mainly in the confident hope of being able 
to persuade the electorate to do what they want it to do. 
But in fact, as recent history proves, they fail just as often 
as they succeed. Thus we see that the electoral success of 
the English Liberal Party before the War, and that of the 
Labor Party after, were gained in the teeth of opposition 
by a newspaper press that was and is overwhelmingly con- 
servative. It can be shown by a simple arithmetic calculation 
that there must be millions of conservative English men and 
women. It can be shown by a simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion that there must be millions of English men and women 
who regularly read a tory newspaper and regularly vote 
against the tories. The same is true of France, where it is 
clear that many readers of the conservative press vote social- 
ist and even communist at elections. We are led to two con- 
clusions: first, that most people choose their daily paper not 
for its opinions but for its entertainingness, its capacity to 
amuse and fill the vacancies of leisure. Second, that written 
propaganda is less efficacious than the habits and prejudices, 
the class loyalties and professional interests of the readers. 


BIG HEADS 


THERE are many fallacious beliefs current concerning the rela- 
tions between brain size and intelligence in human beings. 
The following remarks are from the December ‘‘Current His- 
tory’’: 


In the Aleutian Islands Dr. Alex Hrdlicka, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, unearthed the largest skull on record in 
the Western Hemisphere. Its proportion implies a_ brain 
capacity of 2,005 cubic centimeters, a mere twenty-five cubic 
centimeters less than that of the Russian novelist, Turgeiiev, 
largest on record. 

Dr. Hrdlicka remarks: “There is a rough correlation 
between brain size and intelligence in normal human beings. 
Such a vast superiority in this extinct man in the former 
was almost certainly attended by superiority in the latter.” 

There is some basis for the doctor’s thesis since the ancient 
Aleuts were comparatively intelligent. Remnants of the civil- 
ization found in deposits of Aleut material indicate a tool 
making creature with some scientific curiosity. There is 
evidence that the Aleut went so far as to crack open the 
skulls of seals in an effort to discover the reason for the 
animal’s acute hearing. 

However excessive brain capacity does not presuppose 
genius. The acutely philosophical Hindu performs metaphysi- 
cal wonders with subnormal equipment, while the sluggish 
Eskimo boasts a brain far above the average in weight. 
Innumerable statistics of this nature relegate huge skulls 
to the category of the merely curious. For instance, com- 
pared with the record-breaking weight of 74 ounces for 
Turgeniev, Thackeray did well with 58.6 ounces: while 
Napoleon, whose reputation for intelligence is still in debate, 
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had a 68.5 ounce brain. Walt Whitman struggled along with 
only 45.3 ounces. 

Various explanations account for this disparity. It is said 
that intelligence depends not so much on the mass as on 
the cortex, a “bark” sheathing the convolution of the cerebral 
hemisphere. Another theory, taking into account the syn- 
thesis and interdependency of physiological structure, main- 
tains that if man is to be articulate he must have a proper 
jaw; the right conformation of vocal organs; the right 
hands; the right eyes, etc. 


FOREIGN VIEW OF AMERICA 


|X THE department of “The Living Church” known as “Through 
the Editor’s Window”’ appeared the following illuminating and 
thought-provoking item: 

While in England a few years ago, we gave ourselves 
the pleasure of visiting the splendid choir school for slum 
boys headed by the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott, well 
known to our readers for his frequent interesting articles. 
The Father Rector called on the visitor from America to 
say a few words to the boys, and unwisely we asked the 
youngsters what they would like to hear about in connection 
with America. With one voice they cried out, “Gangsters !” 
When we confessed that we had never met a gangster, we 
could see our prestige in their eyes drop like a plummet— 
whatever that is. 

For the benefit of the boys of the choir school of St. Mary 
of the Angels we therefore pass on this “G-menu,” clipped 
from an unidentified paper in the East and sent us by an 
editorial associate: 

G-MENU 
Gangsters on the Halfshell 
Split Fee Soup Ransommé 
Fingerprints a la Hoover 
Coddled Yeggs 
Stool Pigeon Pie 
Pickled Flat Feet 
Bank Rolls Hot Money 
Just Desserts 
Safe Crackers 


Purloin Steak 


T-N-Tea 


TYRANNY OF FASHION 


THE sway of fashion is over a greater empire than that of dress. 
It rules too in the sphere of ideas and beliefs. From ‘Within 
That City” by Arnold Lunn: 


It is not the pressure of facts but the pressure of fashion 
which makes it difficult for the contemporary world to believe 
in special creation. It is possible that this prejudice might 
be dissipated by a change in terminology, for respectable 
polysyllables such as “hypnotism” and “telepathy” have been 
very successful in dissolving the prejudices of old-fashioned 
scientists against many unfashionable facts. 

Even the belief in special creation might become modish, 
if suitably re-christened. A useful hint for this terminological 
adjustment is contained in a brilliant attack on mechanical 
evolution which appearec, of all surprising places, in The 
New Statesman. 

The author, Mr. E. L. Grant Watson, after proving con- 
clusively that no theory of evolution fits the case of the 
sea-slug, continues : 

“When I was a student, Adam Sedgwick was Professor 
of Zoology at Cambridge. On one occasion I remember, 
when I was turning over the pages of a zoological text-book, 
he paused and stood behind me when I chanced to have 
turned up a picture of Archaeoperix, the winged and feath- 
ered reptile of the triassic period. 

““Precipitated !’ he said with a characteristic sniff. I was 
then in my second year and a convinced evolutionist. I 
turned to him with what might well have been an inquiring 
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and discomforted look. ‘Precipitated,’ he repeated. “We don’t 
say created in our days, it’s not the fashion. .. .’” 

Fashion is far more concerned with words than with ideas, 
and it is possible that this word “precipitation” may provide 
a way of escape for those people who are only prepared to 
admit the supernatural if the supernatural be decently dis- 
guised in scientific terminology. 

Even Genesis may become palatable to the modernist if 
its opening verse can be rendered, “In the beginning God 
precipitated the heaven and the earth.” 


PEACE 


YY HEN the question of a coming war is raised, one hears ex- 
pressed everywhere sentiments of hopelessness. Perhaps if 
we realize our own helplessness in preserving peace we shall 
turn to the only means by which war can be averted and lasting 
peace secured. From ‘‘Peace and the Clergy’’ by a German priest: 


During the past decade, peace has been prayed for more 
widely and more fervently than is generally realized. It is 
our sincere conviction that if, despite the often extremely 
tense situation and despite the threatening preparations for 
war, peace has been preserved during the last few years, 
it is owing to these prayers. The frequent conferences of 
statesmen for exorcizing the war-menace will be without 
avail, so long as not even the name is mentioned among 
them of Him Who holds all the threads of world-history 
in His hands; nay it is possible that as a punishment for 
this truly sinful omission the catastrophe which they would 
prevent by purely human means, will break out more surely 
than ever. Without faith, without humility, without the vital 
consciousness of the absolute dependence of all earthly things 
on God, all the cleverness of man will be confounded, pre- 
cisely because it is nothing but the cleverness of man. “I 
confess to thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them to little ones.” (Matt. xi. 25)—a saying 
which establishes for all time the vanity of all self-assured 
knowing, willing and doing divorced from God, but also the 
plenitude of light and strength that comes to those who put 
their trust in God. This saying of Our Lord’s is also a 
challenge to, and a repudiation of, the wisdom and cleverness 
of those who seek to build up peace without God, and a 
hope for those who are “little” enough to know that peace 
on earth is possible if we give glory to God on high and 
work for peace in the way and with the means that God 
has revealed. 


IRISH TRIADS 


THOSE who know and love Ireland will appreciate the beauty 
of the following lines. They are from the recent book ‘‘Dear 
Dark Head,”’ an intimate story of Ireland by Helen Landreth: 


The scholars of Ireland, in the days when the island was 
a pleasant garden of learning, used to gather related facts 
into groups of three, and call them Triads. “Three sparks 
that kindle love,” they recorded: ‘ta face, demeanor, speech. 
Three preparations of a good man’s house: ale, a bath, a 
large fire. Three fair things that hide ugliness: skill in a 
serf, wisdom in the misshapen, good manners in the ill- 
favored.” 

The day came when I had to leave Ireland. As the ship 
relentlessly bore me westward, and the thin gray line on the 
horizon that was the last I could see of Irish shores nar- 
rowed and disappeared, I comforted myself by following the 
examples of the old scholars, and by fixing in my mind 
small memories and pictures of Ireland 

Three pleasant whitenesses I remembered: the clean white- 
ness of cloth bleaching on hedgetops, the young whiteness 
of lambs beside their mothers, the fragrant whiteness of 
hawthorn in bloom. 

Three beautiful blues: the blue eyes of Connemara women, 
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the blue of faraway hills, the blue of the sea from the Wick- 
low headlands. 

Three helpful wheels: the wheels of donkey carts carrying 
turf, the wheels of spinners drawing out yarn, the wheels 
of water mills grinding grain. 

Three rugged things: the rocks of Aran, the mountains of 
Mayo, the courage of Connaught farmers. 

Three Irish trees: the drooping willows of Clonmacnoise, 
the oaks of Columcille’s Derry, the arching elms over the 
river walk at Slane. 

Three curves of loveliness: the sweep of the Shannon to 
the sea, the rolling lines of low, pastured hills, the curve of 
the lake at Glandalough. 

Three things that are eternal in Ireland: love of God, 
love of liberty, love of country. 

Three endearing names for Ireland: Kathleen ni Houlihan, 
Dark Rosaleen, Dear Dark Head. 


ALONE 


T HE following beautiful lines are by Arthur Wallace Peach and 
appeared in the New York ‘‘Times’’: 


Each goes to his Gethsemane alone, 
For each the lonely garden waits; 

The worlds of men unheeding pass 
Beyond the twilight gates. 


There in the vesper silence.of the leaves 
To love there is no last appeal. 

To friendship dreaming in the dusk; 
Alone, each heart must kneel. 


Remember them, O Master, in that hour 
When boast and pomp are laid away— 

Bring Thy love close to them who have 
Forgotten how to pray! 


SPIRITUAL FORCE 


HE recovery of the Christian idea of order would give a 

spiritual expression to the universality of modern culture, 
according to Christopher Dawson. The following is from his 
“Christianity and the New Age.” 


We must make our choice between the material organiza- 
tion of the world—based either on economic exploitation or 
on an economic absolutism, which absorbs the whole of life 
and leaves no room for human values—and the Christian 
ideal of a spiritual order based on spiritual faith and animated 
by charity, which is the spiritual will. The triumph of such 
an ideal in a world that seems governed only by material 
forces and distracted by hatred and greed may seem a fan- 
tastic dream, but is it any more hopeless than the enterprise 
of that handful of unknown and educated men from a remote 
Oriental province who set out to conquer the imperial power 
of Rome and the intellectual culture of Hellenism? In history 
it is often the incredible that happens—credo quia impossible 
has been justified again and again. Sooner or later it is in- 
evitable that men’s minds should turn once more in search of 
spiritual reality, and when once the tide begins to flow all the 
sand-castles that we have built during the ebb disappear. 

Every Christian mind is a seed of change so long as it is 
a living mind, not enervated by custom or ossified by prej- 
udice. A Christian has only to be in order to change the 


world, for in that act of being there is contained all the 
mystery of supernatural life. It is the function of the church 
to sow this divine seed, to produce not merely good men, but 


spiritual men—that is to say, supermen. Insofar as the 
Church fulfills this function it transmits to the world a con- 
tinuous stream of spiritual energy. If the salt itself loses its 
savor, then indeed the world sinks back into disorder and 
death, for a despiritualized Christianity is powerless to 
change anything; it is the most abject of failures, since it 
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serves neither the natural nor the spiritual order. But the 
life of the Church never fails, since it possesses an infinite 
capacity for regeneration. It is the external organ through 
which the Spirit enters the social process and builds up a new 
humanity—populus qui nascetur quem facit Dominus. The 
spirit breathes and they are created and the face of the earth 
is renewed. 


HOT RIFLES 


R. ROY CAMPBELL, the South African poet, was received 

recently into the Church with his wife and two children, 
He was confirmed in the private chapel of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Toledo. The following are two of his poems selected 
from several which appeared in ‘‘The Tablet’’: 


Our rifles were too hot to hold, 

The night was made of tearing steel, 
And down the Street the volleys rolled 
Where as in prayer the snipers kneel. 
From every cranny, rift or creek, 

I heard the fatal furies scream, 

And the moon held the river’s gleam 
Like a long rifle to its cheek. 

Of all that fearful fusillade 

I reckoned not the gain or loss 

To see (her every forfeit paid) 

And grander, though her riches fade, | 
Toledo, hammered on the Cross, 
And in her Master’s wounds arrayed. 


* * ** #* * *& *& & 


Toledo, when I saw you die 

And heard the roof of Carmel crash, 
A spread-winged phoenix from its ash 
The Cross remained against the sky! 
With horns of flame and haggard eye 
The mountain vomited with blood. 

A thousand corpses down the flood 
Were rolled gesticulating by, 

And high above the roaring shells 

I heard the silence of your bells 
Who've left these broken stones behind 
Above the years to make your home, 
And burn, with Athens and with Rome, 
A sacred city of the mind. 


IRRELIGION AND SUICIDE 


THe following note on the religion of Japanese students ap- 

peared in ‘The Living Church.”” That on volcanic deaths 
appeared in the New York ‘‘Times.’’ May there not be a signifi- 
cant relation between the two? 


The Imperial University of Tokyo is one of the best 
equipped educational institutions in the world. Five thousand 
students were recently questioned as to their religion. The 
replies were as follows: Confucianists, 6; Shintoists, 8: 
Christians, 60; Buddhists, 300; Atheists, 1500; and Agnos- 
tics, 3,000. Of 30,000 students in the government univer- 
sities, 27,000 are reported as having no religion. 

* * * 


Despondent Japanese lovers—2,452 in the last four years 
—leaped to death in seething volcano lava, an official survey 
showed today. 

In 517 cases the suicides were double—the lover and his 
beloved plunging into the bubbling mass hand in hand. 

An alarming increase in youthful suicides was cited by 
the statistics with 7,598 fatalities in Tokyo alone. Of the 
total, 2,416 were young men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 20. 

Out of the 15,633 other suicides, 63 per cent were men. 
Their motives were shown as escape from pain and unre- 
quited or lost love. 
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Red and Black Over Spain 


Behind the Red Lines in Spain a Reign of Terror Equal to That of the French 
Revolution Holds the People in Cowed Subjection 


The spire of a big stone church in 
Barcelona. It is topped by a cross. 
About one-third of the way down from 
that symbol of Christianity a flag-pole 
juts out. As the pole presents a giddy 
angle to the tower, the flag flaps un- 
cleanly in the breeze and adds to the 
giddiness of the spectacle. It is diag- 
onally divided, red above, black below, 
and bears the initials “C.N.T.-F.A.I.” 


Three Subversive Organizations 


HE steeple surmounts an _ edifice 

blackened and stained by flame and 
smoke. The gaping, empty window- 
frames are like sightless eyes. Fire and 
shot have broken their clean lines. One 
of the great oaken doors is missing. The 
other, charred and warped, lurches 
drunkenly on shattered hinges. The in- 
terior of the church is a shambles of 
ashes and tortured and twisted iron 
and bronze. 

That crazily pitched, diagonally di- 
vided, red and black flag is the symbol 
of Anarcho-Syndicalism. Two big An- 
archist organizations and one Socialist 
organization have been in control of the 
National Spanish Government’s admin- 
istration, as well as of the autonomous 
regional administration of Catalufia. 
The Anarchist organizations are the 
Confederacién Nacional. de Trabajo, 
known as the C.N.T., and the Fed- 
eracién Anarquista Iberica, known as 
the F.A.I. In all their decrees and pro- 
nunciamentos, these two interlocking 
units style their creed “Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalism.” They have their center of 
influence in the highly industrialized 
regions of Catalufia and the Levante, 
on the east coast. The Socialist organi- 
zation is the Unién General de Trabajo, 
known as the U.G.T., which has its 
strongest following in the area of 
Madrid, the capital. Its emblem is the 
all-red flag. 

These three entities—the dual An- 
archist C.N.T.-F.A.I. and the Socialist 
U.G.T., represent differing degrees of 
what is known as “direct action” tend- 
encies. That is to say, operation by 
physical violence, by sabotage, by se- 
questering of established business and 
industry and, where these means fail 
or are hindered, by the open assassina- 
tion and massacre of those who oppose 
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or condemn or criticize. Where a given 
objective may be achieved by employing 
the machinery and resources of the 
national and regional governments, 
which these powerful groups have lit- 
erally kidnapped, that machinery and 
those resources are so employed—much 
as a rubber stamp is employed. Where 
the processes of government are too 
slow or too uncertain, the “direct ac- 
tion” principle comes into play with 
quick and deadly force. It was this “di- 
rect action” principle which accounted 
for the terrible wave of destruction of 
human life and property that took place 
on “Red Sunday”’—July 19th—when 
those groups, forming an invincible 
minority of a popularly-elected govern- 
ment of nation and region, took over 
the functions of both governments and 
actually succeeded them as the dominat- 
ing authority of Catalufia and of a 
great part of the Republic of Spain up 
to the present day. 


The Radical Coalition 


ORKING ‘hand in hand with the 

Secret Committee Dictatorship 
these organizations have set up are 
numbers of other radical groups—some 
Communist—some Socialist—some Uni- 
fied Marxists—some independent. These 
several groups of radicals are all “Reds” 
in various degrees and all are more or 
less under the tutelage and direct in- 
fluence of Moscow. This coalition of 
minority groups, masquerading as the 
“Popular Front” of the Spanish Re- 
public, has taken over the machinery of 
government. It virtually holds Manuel 
Azania, the President, a hostage in his 
mountain crag retreat at Montserrat, 
and to all intents and purposes has sup- 
planted him with its own Premier, 
Francisco Largo Caballero. It gave 
further proof recently of its extreme 
Left tendencies when it appointed a 
Communist, Antonio Mije Garcia, to be 
General Commissar of War in place of 
a Socialist, Julio Alvaraz del Vago. 
Francisco Anton, also a Communist, 
was named assistant to Garcia as War 
Commissar for the central front. It is 
this coalition group that has succeeded 
in outlawing the police force and the 
National Army and that now holds 
them, as well as all the respectable ele- 
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ments in Spain, under the opprobrious 
epithet of “Rebels.” For itself, it has 
taken and been accorded, both at home 
and abroad, the aureole of “Loyalist.” 

And so we have in Spain today the 
anomaly of a powerful minority which 
has styled itself and its sequestered and 
kidnapped government “Loyalists” and 
branded as “Rebels” the Regular Army 
and the National Police of the country, 
who sought to restore law and order, 
the national flag, the national Constitu- 
tion, and the national identity of Spain. 

By such a line of reasoning, we of 
the United States for a century and a 
half have done Benedict Arnold a grave 
injustice. Benedict Arnold sold out his 
country to its enemy, George III. By 
the standards of the Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalist despotism set up at Valencia, at 
Madrid and at Barcelona, he was a 
“Loyalist.” 

To insure the blind adherence of its 
deluded labor following, the Anarcho- 
Syndicalist régime in Spain holds out 
the lure of that never-failing sucker- 
bait of the Radical—Liberty. There is 
to be absolute liberty—or, rather, ab- 
solute license—for the Secret Commit- 
tees. There is to be a very transient 
liberty for the hoodlum elements that 
can be prevailed upon to become ac- 
cessories to a succession of crimes and 
outrages against humanity—against life 
and property. But as a matter of fact, 
the rank and file of Spaniards, unarmed 
and defenseless, who dare not voice 
their abhorrence and contempt for the 
“new liberty,” feel that they are con- 
fronted by a most fearful form of dic- 
tatorship—the dictatorship of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist Central Committee 
of Control. 


Espionage System 


HE logical accompaniment of this 

autocracy that denies every vestige 
of personal or collective freedom, that 
nullifies freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, is the creation of a vast and 
elaborate system of espionage. Bar- 
celona, Madrid, Velencia, Malaga and 
every town and hamlet in Spain within 
the Anarcho-Syndicalist domain today 
bristle with spies, counter-spies and 
agentes provocateurs. The latest of these 
muzzles for the public has taken the 
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form of a “Brigada de café.” It is 
unique, in that the lynx-eyed and ferret- 
eared agente does not wait to hear actual 
criticism or condemnation of the “gov- 
ernment” or of its Anarcho-Syndicalist 
mentor. It suffices for him that two 
patrons of a café are engaged in low- 
toned conversation and, possibly, from 
time to time look about them furtively, 
to be sure that eaves-droppers are not 
lurking nigh. He goes to their table, or 
pounces upon them if they be standing 
at the bar or without, on the sidewalk. 
The one he conducts out of hearing dis- 
tance of the other who waits, trem- 
bling, with leaden heart and sinking 
stomach, rooted to the spot. 


Midnight Death 


“ HAT are you talking about?” he 
abruptly demands of the one. 

“Why, I—” stammers the man thus 
surprised, “—I was explaining to my 
friend here that my wife’s appendicitis 
may require an operation.” 

In but a moment the agente is back 
at the side of the first man. 

“And I suppose you, too, were discuss- 
ing Christopher Columbus’ nationality ?” 

“Well, we did mention him,” is the 
fatally cautious reply. 

“Come with me!” is the curt com- 
mand, 

There is a shrill whistle and a motor- 


car draws up bearing Anti-Fascist 
Militia, blue uniformed, red-sleeve- 
banded and_ revolver-and-rifle-armed. 


The two unfortunates, ashen of coun- 
tenance, pile in, as hundreds of café 
patrons and crowds springing up seem- 
ingly from nowhere, look on in awed 
silence. An unshaven, collarless on- 
looker, also red-sleeve-banded, bawls 
out: “Viva la Libertad!” The cry is 
taken up, with fanatical emphasis by a 
minority, with a convincing lack of 
enthusiasm by stragglers here and there. 
3ut considering the size of the gather- 
ing, there is a vacuousness, a strange 
lacklustre about the cry. It Seems to 
want: cohesion, to want agreement. It 
appears to be forced upon an unwilling 
collective mind. It decidedly lacks una- 
nimity. With a roar of the exhaust the 
car speeds away. Fists are thrust into 
the air in the Moscow-ordained salute, 
but those fists are remarkably out of 
proportion to the size of the assemblage. 
However, eyes and ears are noting, 
registering the failure of many to re- 
spond; are noting particularly those 
who respond half-heartedly, with lack 
of enthusiasm. 

“Salud!” is called after the disappear- 
ing car. “Salud!” Health, for the 
hunters, not for their prey. 

The most vicious and repulsive Third 
Degree methods of western police are 
surpassed at the Jefatura de Policia or 
Militia headquarters. The one or the 
other or both of the unfortunates face 
a midnight death in the dark, coal- 


dusted Calle de Villavila, within the 
shadow of the big sequestered Canadian- 
owned electric-light plant, before a 
firing-squad of red-sleeve-banded Mi- 
litiamen, the muzzles of their rifles but 
two yards from their helpless victims’ 
heads, which are literally blown off at 
the volley. Or they may be spared an 
hour or two more of life and be con- 
veyed to the more aristocratic “execu- 
tion ground” on Tibidabo’s heights 
where, at the “modish” hour of 3 a.m., 
sudden death is much more fashionable. 
For may not the company there, facing 
the rifles at the same paced distance, 
include a marquis, a count or other 
grandee of Old Spain, a priest, a friar, 
a nun or two, a successful department- 
store proprietor or cinema head of pre- 
revolutionary days? And may not the 
company also include a workingman of 
lowly station who has failed to raise 
his fist in the Moscow-ordained salute 
at the opportune time and cry: “Viva la 
Libertad !” 

A foreigner, perhaps a journalist, 
enters his favorite bodega in the neigh- 
borhood, the barrio, where he lives. 
There are friendly nods and greetings 
exchanged in the Spanish manner with 
those seated at the many tables and 
those standing at the bar of the corner 
café. Over the vino del pais he enters 
into a desultory conversation with the 
proprietor. Then, quite idly, quite in- 
cidentally, he asks: 


Paco Leaves Town 


" HAT were the shots that woke 
me up around two o’clock this 
morning ?” 

Instantly the proprietor is on the 
defensive. Throughout the room ears 
are cocked, eyes are focused upon the 
estranjero. 

“Oh, it may have been the backfire 
of an automobile. I didn’t hear it. Did 
you, Pete?” This latter to a veteran 
habitué of the place. 

“No.” 

“It was no backfire,” another patron 
speaks up, with finality, but enjoying 
the sensation he is creating. There fol- 
low various explanations, most of them 
wholly phantasy, mere guesses. The 
proprietor manifests relief that others 
have taken up the question, but, still, he 
is uneasy. He tries to change the con- 
versation. Then vociferous argument 
ensues between two at one of the tables 
who have had differing, but equally 
erroneous versions, of the shooting, 
But quickly the room veers around to 
the always safe, stereotyped, parrot-like 
accounting for shots in Barcelona— 
“Fascists!” Yes, a truckload of them 
had come tearing down the Paralelo, the 
diagonal thoroughfare that cuts across 
the southern end of the city at the foot 
of beetling Montjuich and its fortress of 
cruel associations of yesterday and vet 
crueler of today, and had run straight 
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into one of the Anti-Fascist barricades 
—and has been annihilated. But, as this 
tale is spun, there are covert smiles, sly 
winks between the cognoscenti at table 
and bar. 

“Salud!” A shadow darkens the open 
doorway. As though in response to 
summons a red-sleeve-banded fellow ep. 
ters and moves to the bar. “Salud!” 
The acknowledgment is in varying 
degrees of lifelessness — is automatic. 
He orders nothing, just listens, silently 
attending every word uttered by the 


estranjero, but particularly attending ” 


every word uttered by his paisanos. He 
knows he may not challenge nor molest 
the foreigner, but his compatriots he 
may bring to account for any slightest 
“indiscretion” in speech or action. 

A fortnight later, on one of his daily 
or bi-daily visits to the bodega, the for- 
eigner, looking about, asks the pro. 
prietor: 

“Paco; I haven’t seen him lately. Is 
he ill?” 

“No sé,’ is the non-committal re. 
sponse. “Me parece que esta fuera de la 
ciudad.” (“I don’t know. It seems that 
he is out of town’). 

But the proprietor well knows. Paco 
has paid, by a midnight visit to the 
Calle de Villavila, for his all too au 
thentic conversion of a backfiring auto- 
mobile into a_ street-battle, between 
Anarcho-Syndicalists of the C.N.T.- 
F.A.I. and the Socialists of the U.G.T. 
At that, Paco may have gone out of 
town—to a cemetery outside the city 
limits. But first to the Hospital Clin- 
ico’s grim mortuary. 

Before a fish-market, or rather, a 
fish-stall in a crowded tenement block, 
not distant from the aforementioned 
bodega, there begins a long file of wom- 
en and girls. They are of all ages. 
Stout, slender, tall, short-statured ; some 
rarely beautiful, others non-descript, 
few really unprepossessing. Some are 
in street dresses of universal ready-to- 
wear pattern, some in frocks, home- 
fashioned, but with a touch of chic and 
charm, part bestowed by the maker’s 
needle-deftness, part by the wearer's 
grace. Others are in simple house- 
dresses, others in mere wrappers, yet 


_ others in kimonos and with sandalled 


or slippered feet, their hair hastily ar- 
ranged. 


Results of the New Liberty 


EY all bear baskets—empty baskets. 
They have waited patiently since day- 
light, gossiping and chattering after the 
manner of womankind in New York’s 
East Side, Chicago’s West Side, Bos- 
ton’s South End, ’Frisco’s Mission sec- 
tion. Some have babies in arms, some, 
anxiously regarded and shown the ut- 
most of consideration by their sisters, 
are expectant mothers. Others hold little 
ones by the hand, still others admonish 
children playing in the street at their 
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side or within their sight. Worry, tribu- 
Jation, grief are stamped upon their 
faces. They are the final victims of the 
“New Liberty.” So now, they discuss 
not the theory, the “philosophy” of the 
“New Liberty”’—only its practical or 
impractical results. Only misery, 
wretchedness, hunger, cold, fear, stark 
tragedy. The queue, ever increasing, ex- 
tends along the block and around the 
corner into a cross thoroughfare, and 
may eventually round yet another cor- 
ner. 

There is a squabble at the entrance to 
the fish-stall. One of the waiting throng 
has tried to rush the line ahead of her, 
as the stock of food within her strained 
vision has neared the zero point. There 
are loud words, protests, exhortations, 
admonitions, argument. But Spanish 
and Catalan humor, the saving grace of 
a people to whom Bismarck referred as 
“They who ever seek ruin, but never 
have found it,” comes to the rescue— 
Spanish and Catalan sarcasm help as 
well—and order is restored amid a 
decrescendo of grumbling. 

All within and nearest the stall des- 
pairingly scan the scales as the last few 
kilos, or fractional kilos, are weighed 
out and served to their delighted pur- 
chasers. Then, like an electric current 
transmission, like a telegram racing 
over the wires between cities far apart, 
the word is heard and dully, crushingly 
registered: “Esté agotado!” Yes, the 
stock is exhausted. Yet less than a mile 
away the indigo-blue Mediterranean 
teems with fish of every size, hue, flavor 
and description. Indeed, it is the fishing 
grounds for two continents. The long 
queue breaks up and dispiritedly the 
housewives, mothers, girls wend their 
homeward way. Not one of them cries: 
“Viva la Libertad!” 

In the big Mercado San Antonio, one 
of the city’s public markets, not far 
away from the now disbanding queue 
there is another waiting line of women 
and girls, each with her basket—empty. 
Eggs are the sought-for prize here. The 
queue is longer, its components slightly 
less resigned, less patient than that be- 
sieging the fish-stalls. It crosses yet 
another having as its objective a pa- 
thetically small and fast dwindling stock 
of potatoes. There is confusion, some 
wrangling. 


A Grave Problem 
RED-SLEEVE-BANDED Anti- 
Fascist Militiaman, _ rifle-and-re- 

volver-armed and cartridge-belted, tries 
to restore order. These are neighbors of 
his, of his mother and sisters. But the 
louder he abjures, the louder become the 
protests and the more congested the 
surging, milling crowd of angry females. 
In an unguarded moment he is tripped 
up. He gains his feet, but loses his head, 
and fires into the air. He will scare 
them. 


Instantly there is panic, pandemo- 
nium. In the echoing spaces of the high- 
vaulted market the shot sounds like the 
crack of doom. There are shrieks, cries, 
a mad scramble. Some women faint, 
others are trampled upon. Baskets, pa- 
pers, wraps, shawls, are dropped in the 
mad flight, and a few, a very few wom- 
en who had obtained the coveted 
third-of-a-dozen of eggs drop these as 
they scurry out. The stone pavement is 
slippery. There are those who skate and 
slip on scrambled whites and yolks and, 
in slipping, scream. 

But for its background, but for its 
import, this scene might be vulgarly 
funny, might remind one of a Holly- 
wood slapstick “short.” For Anarcho- 
Syndicalism’s Secret Committee, which 
immediately learns of the incident, thére 
is nothing funny about it. Women have 
a way of upsetting the apple-cart, of 
changing the course of many a game, 
notably so where the cards are stacked. 
And. neighborhood market-women have 
ever been danger sources in great po- 
litical crises. The Secret Committee is 
face to face with one of its gravest 
problems right at home. 


Propaganda Against Queues 
TRAIGHTWAY the city’s news- 


papers, completely Anarcho-Syndi- 
calist controlled and inspired, regardless 
of their former political leanings or phil- 
osophical or intellectual cast before the 
uprising of July 19, begin a campaign 
against the food queues. At first the 
leading articles are very sympatietic, 
cavalier-like, persuasive. Our fair cam- 
aradas, one reads—in Spanish, in one 
organ, in Catalan, in another—perhaps 
do not realize that they embarrass the 
“government” by thus manifesting lack 
of confidence in its ability to provide 
the necessary food supplies for the 
people. By rushing and exhausting the 
available stocks, they render more acute 
a shortage which is but temporary. 

The next day another barrage in the 
press. The Committee now realizes that 
these neighborhood women may favor, 
may strengthen, the hand of their op- 
ponents. 

These queues, the third article pro- 
claims, add to the “government’s” 
problems in conducting its war against 
capitalistic greed, against Fascism! Not 
only lack of confidence in the “govern- 
ment” is manifested, but the hoarding 
of foodstuffs is revealed. And that is 
contrary to the true spirit of the New 
Order, the New Liberty. 

The next of the series is sharper, 
more threatening in tone. Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalism is showing its teeth! Those 
who persist in entering, in swelling, in 
extending, these food queues are openly 
aiding the Fascists and, so, are resist- 
ing the “government.” There may be 
instances, undoubtedly are instances, 
where they are being inspired, perhaps 
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paid, by the Fascists. It is a form of 
attack upon the “government’s” integ- 


rity, upon the “government’s” ability to 
keep its pledge to avoid undue hard- 
ship, undue suffering, undue privation. 
“Those who are not with us are against 
us!” becomes the oft-repeated slogan. 
Despite these warnings, ever more 
menacing, the queues increase, extend, 
lengthen. 


Fascist Codfish Barons 


LABORATE posters appear, in Cat- 

alan and in Spanish, examples of the 

typographer’s art, and greet one upon 
wall and fence and post. 

The “government” is breasting a de- 
liberate attempt upon the part of the 
Capitalist dried-codfish barons of far 
away Iceland to rob the Proletariar 
householder of Spain and Catalufia. 
Patience is counseled, that the bold 
Viking Pirates may be forced to lower 
their prohibitive prices. 

The Anarcho-Syndicalist knows full 
well that the invoice figures of dried 
cod, by the infallible law of supply and 
demand, by intense competition with 
the product of virtually the whole 
Atlantic seaboard of Europe—Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Portugal, the British Isles and 
even the Cantabrian littoral of Spain 
itseli—are almost static. He knows, too, 
that were the Icelandic prices to be 
boosted, these competing nations would 
land and market their better quality 
yield in Barcelona and that the prov- 
inces of Galicia and Vizcaya would be- 
come the homeland source of supply. 
But he knows that housewives, as a 
rule, are not qualified students of the 
economics of international commerce. 
He gambles upon the possibility, if not 
the probability, that he will “get by” 
with these specious arguments. Never- 
theless, the danger for the Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalist, the need for his gauging his play 
more expertly than ever, created by the 
neighborhood women’s food queues, is 
one he fully appraises. It must become 
henceforth just as important, just as 
vital, as the maintenance of munitions 
supplies from Russia and from France; 
just as important, just as vital, as main- 
taining its Iberian counterpart of the 
Noscow OGPU. 

It is a recognized fact in criminology 
that one of the first deterrents to hom- 
icide is the difficult and very indelicate 
problem of the disposition of the body 
of the slain. Production of the corpus 
delicti is, indeed, an essential require- 
ment in common law before a conviction 
can be obtained. It has ever been so 
with the individual slayer and his in- 
dividual victim. Hence an equal degree 
of criminal cunning is necessary in 
establishing an alibi and in disposing 
of the slain victim. 

Naturally, when murder is staged on a 
wholesale scale, that problem becomes 
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the greater in proportion. It was one 
the Anarcho-Syndicalist “murder-bund” 
had to meet following the uprising. The 
greater the number of its ‘‘enemies” 
that fell in formal executions and the 
yet greater the number that sagged 
down in the nightly “private execu- 
tions” in the dark, coal-dusted Calle de 
Villavila, in the nearby Calle de la 
Sagrada Familia (Street of the Holy 
Family), on the dog-race track at 
Pedralbes and on the highland slopes of 
Tibidabo, the more the facilities of the 
city’s mortuaries were taxed. The prob- 
lem was solved with relative ease where 
priest, nun or friar was assassinated by 
one of the red-sleeve-banded squads. For 
the most part their bodies were ex- 
hibited in church, convent or monastery 
where they had fallen as Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalism’s denial of the Spanish-Consti- 
tution-guaranteed right to worship. 
Others, later ferreted out from hiding- 
places were taken, ofttimes with parish- 
ioners or relatives who had harbored 
them, to the nightly “shooting-grounds.” 
Eventually, however, all of these found 
their way to the refrigerating chambers 
and the slabs of the Hospital Clinico 
and other of the city’s morgues. And, 
always, they were gasoline-soaked and 
partly burned. So these mortuaries be- 
came the official clearing-houses for the 
murder-bund operating under the faint 
and ever fainter protests of the “gov- 
ernment” of Cataluna, which, for a 
time, did succeed in reducing the car- 
nival of nightly slaughter by waxing 


but over the use, rather the waste, of 
ammunition by “unauthorized groups 
of ‘comrades’ ”” when firearms and muni- 
ions were so sorely needed by the Anti- 
ascist Militia then being recruited for 
1e conquest of Zaragoza, that has yet 


} 


P 
th 
to be conquered by the Anarchist hosts. 


Victims of Fanatacism 


ROM earliest hours of every morn- 

ing, following the outbreak of the 
\narcho-Syndicalist revolution there 
1e to the Hospital Clinico and the 
other morgues, trains of wagons bearing 
their gruesome cargoes of shot and 
mutilated and always gasoline-soaked 
and half-burned bodies, to be viewed, 
with differing degrees of anguish and 
sorrow, on the one hand, or of morbid 
curiosity and smug satisfaction, on the 
other hand, by long files of the public, 
freely admitted. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men—and women—and chil- 
dren, the latter by no means forgotten 
nor neglected in the nightly “death can- 
vass,’ arrived daily at these morgues. 
Besides priest, abbess and nun, abbot 
and friar, military officer, commissioned 
and non-commissioned, and private of 
Spain’s army, he of the guardia civil, 
the national police of old, there would 
be the owner of a successful department 
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store, the head of a major industry, the 
executive of a Spanish film-producing 
unit, the proprietor of a small colmado, 
or grocery, a butcher who had been 
butchered, a trolley-car motorman—and 
what’s this? Surely not a workingman ? 
And another? Why, these are humble 
laborers! What are these doing here? 
Victims of a workers’ regime? Yes, 
strange as it may seem, these are the 
Proletariat! The International Prole- 
tariat! But they were so unfortunate 
and so unwise as to have affiliated with 
one of the labor or syndicalist rivals 
of the Confederacién Nacional de Tra- 
bajo (National Labor Confederation) 
and the Federacién Anarquista Iberica 
(Spanish Anarchist Federation), An- 
archo-Syndicalism’s dual and interlock- 
ing organization which has seized the 





No one could have believed a few 
years ago that there was any dan- 
ger, at least in Western Europe, of 
a repetition of the terrible scenes of 
the Reign of Terror during the 
French Revolution. Today, as this 
article conclusively shows, those 
scenes are being re-enacted behind 
the Red Lines of Madrid and Bar- 
celona. 

No choice is left the individual. 
The rank and file of office workers, 
shop clerks and laborers who have 
had no previous political enthusiasm 
are terrorized into joining the 
Marxist or Syndicalist groups. They 
have no choice but to follow the 
path marked out for them. They 
must fight for a cause they detest 
or refuse and be shot. 

A sample of Red propaganda will 
be found on the back cover of this 
issue. The two illustrations are 
posters which the author of this 
article secured while in Barcelona 
recently. 





government and can now vent its spleen 
equally upon the Capitalist and the 
Military as a class and upon rival labor 
and syndicalist groups—World Enemy 
No. 1. It holds fief to no one but 
Moscow! 


Slaughtered Children 


‘ HAT of this thirteen-year-old boy 
whose smashed face and charred 

frame cries out not for a God of Venge- 
ance, but for the mercy, the sympathy, 
the love universally due to childhood ?” 
“Well, you see,” our informant, look- 
ing about cautiously, recites dully in 
an undertone, “his father was a lieuten- 
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ant in the army and ‘they’ figured that 
as he grew up, he would be sore at 
those who executed his dad, so they 
eliminated him, too.” No slightest token 
of sympathy for the slain child, only 
“justification” for the foul, black deeds 
of the Secret Dictatorship Committee 
and a weird and strange accounting for 
its weirder and stranger “state of 
mind.” 

“And this young fellow? He can’t be 
more than 17. Why, isn’t it Mario F—? 
He was employed by an American com- 
pany here and was a crack player on his 
pelota (ball) team. How could he have 
been mixed up in this Anarchist busi- 
ness ?” 

“He wasn’t. But his older brother, 
Tomas, was shot as a ‘rebel’ suspect. 
And, of course, the chico would have 
been likely to think in terms of venge- 
ance had he lived. So they ‘smoked him 
out.’ It wasn’t easy, for his American 
boss wouldn’t give the C.N.T. boys 
any help in locating him when he went 
into hiding. It was a good thing for 
that American boss that they finally got 
this boy, because they would have put 
him on this list too.” 

“And here is a lad of fifteen or so. 
What did he do?” 


The Death Canvass 


: E TALKED too much. Just before 
the ‘big day’ he was with a group 
of fellows, sons of well-to-do families— 
you know, bourgeoisie—who used to 
stand out in front of the University and 
denounce the students who were Anar- 
chists and Communists; called them un- 
patriotic, traitors. Of course, the boys 
were all marked for the day the Revolt 
would break. Two of them got away 
with their families to France, and this 
boy with his mother and sister were 
hidden at Sarria for a week after the 
blow-up. But he was finally caught!” 
How many Spaniards and Catalans 
were overnight enmeshed in that “death 
canvass!” Obedient only to the impulses 
of patriotism and love of country, of 
flag, of national and racial tradition and 
background, they spoke freely in public 
places on the eve of July 19, fully pro- 
tected, so it seemed, by all the guaran- 
tees of a Constitution of their Republic 
allowing even greater freedom than 
America’s proud, exampled document, 
only to awake on the morrow to face 
death—prejudged guilty, as “rebels.” 
Boys, youths yet in their teens, student 
and professor of college, grandfathers, 
all slated for that ghastly processional 
to the “execution grounds”; that hor- 
rible cortége to the city’s mortuaries. 
The “spotters” who marked them for 
the red-sleeve-banded C.N.T.-F.A.L-in- 
itialled executioners are themselves now 
well qualified red-sleeve-banded C.N.T.- 
F.A.L-initialled agentes of the brigada 
de café. 
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A True Story 
By A Cristero 











WITH A SHRIEK AND ARMS OUTSTRETCHED SHE LEAPS TOWARD THE BODY OF DON LONGINOS. 


The Following is Not Fiction. 
Took Part in the Incidents Narrated. 


HE sun is setting. On the summit of 

La Cruz Mountain is a Cristcro* 
camp. Colonel Pedroza, apprised that 
a government expedition had_ pene- 
trated within his jurisdiction, has mo- 
bilized approximately four-hundred men 
by reconcentrating the scattered de- 
tachments of guerrillas that operate 
throughout that district. That morning 
the government had occupied the town 
and some of our soldiers, surprised in 
their homes, were slaughtered. 

For an interval the sun hovered above 
the blue rim of the distant range. Then 
suddenly it disappeared and dusk set- 
tled with a sigh. 

Old Don Longinos zigzagged down 
a trail in the direction of the town. The 
Colonel had sent him to reconnoiter. 
San José del Refugio was his home. 
There he had first seen the light of day 
and there he had passed the fifty-five 





* The Mexican Catholics who take up arms to re- 
cover their essential liberties are called “Cristeros”’ 
because when they die they shout with their last 
breath, as an act of faith: “Long live Christ the 
King!” 


years of his active life. His sight was 
good, his pulse was steady, his muscles 
firm: in the dusk he might have passed 
as a strippling in the prime of life. 
Like all horsemen he was clumsy in his 
gait but avoided small obstacles in the 
path, thorny bushes and loose stones, 
as though guided by a seventh sense. 

As he approached the town, he walked 
more slowly. He was thinking of his 
son, Marcial, who had not come to the 
rendezvous. He feared the boy had been 
taken unawares in the town by the in- 
vaders. 

The night darkens. Don Longinos 
jumps the wall of the corral of his 
home. All is silent. He approaches the 
house without hesitation.. The interior 
is dark but that is as it should be. The 
inhabitants of the town, when it is oc- 
cupied by the hated government, shut- 
ter their windows and light no candles. 
While the occupation lasts San José 
del Refugio is like an abandoned town, 
a town of ghosts and shadows. Even 
the faint reflection on the dome of the 
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lt Was Written by a Cristero Who Actually 
Translated by Wilfred McCloud 


church seems unreal, almost a hallucina- 
tion. 

Don Longinos, stepping softly, ap- 
proaches the bedroom. He hears a stifled 
sob and quickens his pace. It is his wife, 
crouched in a corner, bent over, cry- 
ing silently to herself. The old man’s 
hands tremble as he lights a match. 
“Woman, what of Marcial?” 

She had not heard him enter. His 
voice breaks in upon her solitary, tragic 
world and her pent up emotions gush 
forth. She can not speak. She is con- 
vulsed. She turns her face, reaches out, 
touches him and tries to shriek, but the 
muscles of her throat are as if para- 
lyzed. 

“Tell me, woman,” says Don Longinos 
with the rude tenderness of the coun- 
tryman. “They’ve killed him? Where 
is he?” 

“Tf only it were Marcial,” gasps the 
woman. “He’s a man. But it isn’t him. 
Don Longinos I failed you. I couldn't 
defend your house. They broke in and 
took Guadalupe. They have her in the 
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This | Know 
by John Frederick Nims 


Wien winds blow northern and the nights are long 
No loneliness is like the dearth of Thee; 

When woodlands frond and rivulets swing free 
Without Thee from the southland comes no song; 
Thine absence does my nature fierier wrong 

Than all September’s solar archery; 

Sadder in autumn is Thy lack to me 

Than plaint of water when the wind is strong. 


That only with Thy breath the south is fair, 
That winds from every sky Thy tutelage tell 
Who art the soul of sea and earth and air 
Well do I know, and this I know as well: 
Cities without Thee are Saharan zone; 

Alone beside Thee, it is sweet alone. 








rch where they’ve set up their bar- 


Don Longinos’ world collapsed. Guad- 
alupe, his only daughter, a girl of 
years, dragged off to serve as 


eighteen 


an object of cowardly vengeance! 
* * * 
No, my Colonel. There are only a 
few. I am well informed. I talked with 
Don Cuco and he says there are not 


two-hundred.” 
“And what have they done?” 
“Harassed the people. Killed a son 


of Don Salvador Gutierrez. Cornered 
him in the outskirts, but he fought, and 
they say he drove a hard bargain.” 


Don Longinos scans the Colonel’s 
face anxiously as the latter consults 
his officers. With manifest effort the 
old man waits. Finally he interrupts. 
“My Colonel, we can take the town. 
They don’t know we're here. They are 
unprepared.” 

From a group of soldiers seated near 
the horses comes the strumming of a 
guitar. Several men reclining against 
their saddles improvise a refrain. 


- 


“Gentlemen give your attention 
To what we have to say. 
The people, tired of Turkish rule, 
Challenge the tyrant’s sway.” 
* ¥ 1” 


It is one o’clock in the morning. Here 
and there on the summit of La Cruz 
Mountain glow the embers of the bi- 
vouacs. A file of horsemen moves down 
the slope parallel with a stone wall. 
Their silhouettes are visible at a few 
paces, With regular monotony they pass, 


one by one, still dozing, wrapped to 
their eyes in their blankets and moving 
rhythmically with the movement of their 
horses as they are carried forward. 

At the foot of the mountain they halt 
and form. Colonel Pedroza inspects each 
squadron and speaks a few words to 
the officers. How many men has Gar- 
cia? How many did Macias bring? And 
Chon? The squadrons stand at atten- 
tion and the instructions are repeated. 

Within a few moments the column 
breaks up. Perhaps a hundred leave the 
highway, jump a fence and cross to the 
side of the pasture. In the darkness 
all horses look alike and the esthetic 
effect of a horseman is more favor- 
able in the shadow; the movements in 
silhouette are more harmonious. 

A few moments later another group 
separates and rides off in a different 
direction. The Cristeros are surround- 
ing the town. Time, speed and numbers 
are nicely calculated. 

Fifteen minutes pass and the main 
column begins its advance. Fifty men, 
left in reserve, dismount. One of them 
remarks: “I hope the shooting starts 
directly so we may smoke.” 

* * * 


T FOUR O’CLOCK in the morning 

the silence of the town is broken by 
a shot—another—many. The street lights 
intercept the movements of place- 
ment so the attackers shoot them out. 
But the sniping does not continue. It 
is a waste of precious ammunition. Day- 
light is needed to make good hits. So 
in lieu of shots insults are exchanged. 
The government troops taunt the Cris- 
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teros from the tower of the church, 
asking them if they have confessed, if 
they brought along Father Vega or E| 
Catorce for whose heads a bounty has 
been offered. Replies are quick: “Sery- 
ile apes!” call out the Cristeros. 

The sky lightens perceptibly. Objects 
become visible. Shooting begins and, 
little by little, increases in intensity. 


The Cristeros have punched loop- 
holes through the walls of the houses 
that surround the public square. The 
government expedition is confined to the 
premises of the church, a magnificent 
position. The opposing forces are sep- 
arated by less than thirty yards and 
the shooting is effective. The tower 
spits steel from its four quarters and 
in the courtyard of the church troops 
are massed. Chips of stone break off 
and fly through the air. Bullets embed 
themselves in the timbers of the door, 
whistle through the windows and twist 
the rungs of the artistic railing. The 
Cristeros are firing upon their own . 
church but gladly would they blow it 
up rather than leave it in the hands of 
that horde. 


At seven o’clock, behind the semi- 
destroyed walls of a store, sacked and 
burned by the government at the be- 
ginning of the persecution, a group is 
organizing an assault. 

“We'll get them! We’ll get them! 
Once in the courtyard they are lost!” 
It is Don Longinos, shouting, exhort- 
ing. The reckless courage that comes 
with the heat of battle in him has 
reached paroxysm. He has but one idea. 
To fling himself into the church, rifle 
in hand. To smash, to kill, to destroy, 
to wash away the offence. 


Suddenly the group dashes out from 
behind the ruins, a magnificent sight— 
wild riders on wild horses—challenging 
death and charging machine guns as 
though bullets were bread balls and 
the whole performance were a game. 
All arms are discharged at once and 
a cloud of smoke lifts from the ground 
little by little like a blanket being drawn 
back. A dozen men lie at peace. Five 
paces from the portal of the church, 
in the middle of the street, Don Lon- 
ginos, his face to the sky, relaxed in 
death. The eagle’s audacious fight, to 
snatch the innocent prey from the fe- 
rocious beast, has been cut short. 


Moment’s pass. The firing is resumed. 
Suddenly through a chink in the door 
a woman dashes out and like a young 
unbroken colt bounds through the 
double line of troops. With a shriek and 
arms outstretched she leaps toward the 
body of Don Longinos. With a hic- 
cough of death the unhappy Guadalupe 
pitches forward upon her father’s body 
to rise no more. Arms _ intertwined, 
cheek to cheek, red blood mingling, they 
lie together, forever, eternally. 








Kindly Light 


A Well-Known English Writer and Recent Convert Describes for the First Time 
the Steps that Led Him into the Catholic Church 


Is THE final scene of The Tempest 
Prospero, deferring the full narration of 
his story to a later occasion, says 


No more of this; 
For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast. .... 


So it is with me and the circumstances 
which led to my conversion. It was no 
sudden illumination, nor a confrontation 
with any convincing argument, nor any 
irresistible chain of reasoning, which 
prompted me at long last to take the 
step I did; but rather the cumulated 
and long deferred effect of circum- 
stances some of them seemingly trivial, 
most of them apparently fortuitous. I 
say apparently fortuitous for, looking 
back along the path by which I have 
come, I see how often in what I took 
for Chance the Finger of God is clearly 
discernible. 

Was it Chance for example that led 
me one autumn evening years ago into 
a Catholic church in a certain eastern 
suburb of London? It was the hour of 
Compline. Without, the glow of sunset 
was slowly fading from the sky. A few 
candles lit up the statue—it was a sin- 
gularly gracious one—of Our Lady. As 
I entered and knelt down in the deepen- 
ing twilight there fell upon my ears, 
intoned to an inexpressibly beautiful 
chant, the words—the office was being 
sung in English—Jnto Thy Hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit. Never has 
that scene or that sound faded from my 
recollection, and often amid the din of 
cities and the throng and press of men, 
I hear again that music and those words 
which once, so long ago, descended on 
my heart like rain upon a parching soil. 
Was it chance that led me thither at 
that hour? Surely not. 

Some, no doubt, there are who will 
say contemptuously that all such things 
as this are so much sentiment and will 
clamor for reasons, for arguments. To 
such I would make answer in the words 
of St. Ambrose, “Non in dialectica com- 
placuit Deo salvum facere populum 
suum—Not by argument hath it pleased 
God to bring salvation to His people.” 
Reason, the apparatus of logic and 
dialectic, has its place, and plays its 
indispensable part in the phenomenal 
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world; but its jurisdiction stops short 
at the frontiers of the Unseen. A thou- 
sand arguments, how brilliant and in- 
genious soever, would not have made a 
Catholic of me; and now that I am one, 
a thousand arguments would not unset- 
tle me. “Faith,” says Pascal, “if differ- 
ent from proof. The one is human, the 
other is a gift of God. It is this faith 
that God Himself puts into the heart.” 
But then he goes on to inquire how he 
is to make known to others the intima- 
tions which have prompted him, the 
principles which have been his guide, 
for these principles, he says, “are 
scarcely seen; they are felt rather than 
seen; there is the greatest difficulty in 
making them felt by those who do not 
of themselves perceive them.” 

When Newman broke off his Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, having at length been brought 
into the light and warmth of that Vision 
of Peace towards which he had so long 
been faring, he wrote by way of epi- 
logue a deathless page which thus 
begins: “Such were the thoughts 
concerning the Blessed Vision of Peace 
of one whose long-continued petition 
had been that the Most Merciful would 
not despise the work of His own Hands, 
nor leave him to himself; while yet his 
eyes were dim and he could but employ 
Reason in the things of Faith.” 


F I SAY that it was not Reason that 

converted me, let it not be thought 
that I am so foolish and presumptuous 
as to take it upon myself to disparage 
the ratiocinative faculty. But, I repeat, 
its proper sphere is the world of -phe- 
nomena. With Faith it has nothing to 
do. Faith, it can neither make nor mar, 
neither create nor destroy; and if I am 
challenged to declare what was the 
command to which I rendered my tardy 
obedience, I make answer and _ say, 
“Something infinitely more compelling, 
infinitely more peremptory, than a rea- 
son, than an operation of the intellect; 
something that laid upon me a man- 
date which, as time went on, grew 
ever clearer and more insistent, till at 
last I came to realize that I should 
disobey it at my peril.” 

How to explain what this was is a 
matter of supreme difficulty. I should 
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say it was a Voice, if only I had words 
I could report of it. I should say it was 
a Presence, if I could but say JI had 
beheld it with my eyes. “Guardian 
Angel,” “Conscience,”—how shall I 
call it? I know not. All I know is that 
it exacts obedience, and that, com- 
pared with it, all the most ingenious 
arguments of the subtlest and most 
mighty adversaries of the Faith are 
like the gushing of the wave that 
seems to mourn and rave 
On alien shore. 


UT this Voice, this Presence, were 

not always near and real to me. 
They grew clearer as the years went 
on; as, insensibly, like a ship borne 
onwards by the tide, I drew nearer to 
the frontiers of Eternity. I cannot pre- 
cisely tell when it was that I began to 
realize that I was never alone, not even 
—then, indeed, least of all—in times of 
solitude; to realize that there was 
Someone with me. I imagine it was 
when I came to read Newman, and how 
that came about is one of those incal- 
culable things which, to the superficial 
observer, seems like Chance, but which, 
if we reflect upon them, we perceive 
to be links in the chain of circumstance 
by which our lives are bound. Tout ce 
que nous faisons, tout ce que nous 
sommes, est Vaboutissant d’un travail 
séculaire. 

It happened thus: My father, a doc- 
tor in a London suburb, had a friend, 
also a doctor, who had attained high 
distinction in his profession and who, 
in addition to his hospital appoint- 
ments, had a large consulting practice 
in Mayfair. Being an Irishman, Dr. 
H— was endowed with no small meas- 
ure of le feu sacré. His professional en- 
gagements, important and exacting as 
they were, did not absorb all his in- 
terests. Literature was a passion with 
him. He was an impressive and a de- 
lightful reader, and whenever he camie 
to visit us, my father would invite him 
to read aloud; and he, readily comply- 
ing, would read, as never since have I 
heard them read, passages from Shakes- 
peare, or Wordsworth, or Keats, or 
Matthew Arnold or from some great 
prose writer. 

Dr. H 





being a friend of Hux- 
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ley’s, and like Huxley an agnostic, 
could scarcely have been expected to 
interest himself in religious writers, 
except as a controversialist. It was 
therefore the more remarkable that one 
afternoon, when he drove out to visit 
us, he should have brought with him, 
1 little slim pocket volume which, when 
the tea-things had been cleared away, 
he began to read to us in his rich, sym- 
pathetic voice. That book was Newman’s 
The Dream of Gerontius. Whether it 
was the poem alone, or whether it was, 
in the conversation which followed, 
something that he said about its author 
—the splendor of his prose, the beauty 
of his character, I began to take a pro- 
found interest in Newman. 


Y COPY of the Apologia has, in- 
M scribed in it in my schoolboy hand- 
writing, the words, “Given me by my 
Mother, 1889.” And in Verses on Vari- 
ous Occasions, a similar entry records 
the fact that it was presented to me by 
my father about the same time. This, 


then, was the beginning, and the be- 
ginning dates back to nearly fifty years 
ago. “It was years ago,” I wrote in the 
preface to my book‘on him, “that I 
began to read Newman. Intellectually, 
I do not know how much I understood 
of him; probably little enough. It was 
not so much the words as the speaker ; 
not so much what he said as the tone 


of his voice and the look on his face— 
for I could see and hear him as though 
present in the flesh—that laid their spell 
upon me. I seemed indeed to be walking 
side by side with him in those days, 
my hand in his, and the way led beside 
the still waters. Then, I know not how, 
the clamorous world intervened; other 
other sounds distracted me, fill- 

ears, dazzling my eyes; and 
when at length I turned to look into 
his face again, to link my hand once 
more with his, behold he was not there! 
Only, somewhere within my being, the 
of him—fragrant as a_ half- 


sights, 


ing my 


memory 


remembered dream—remained. 

Now, when the shadows from the 
hilltops are beginning to lengthen, I 
have sought for him once more. It is 
difficult to recapture the enthusiasms of 
past years and make them live again. 


Hopes, like dreams, are of gossamer. 
Old ardors, once forgotten or delib- 
erately stifled, are hardly to be resus- 
citated by a mere act of the will. Never- 
theless, even now, at this late hour, and 
after so long an interval, listening once 
more, I seem to feel his presence very 
near and to behold again amid the 
shadows his grave and gracious coun- 
tenance 
qualem primo qui surgere 
mense Aut videt, aut vidisse putat, per 
nubila lunam., 
Some writers have the gift of so im- 
pressing us with their personality, that 
we seem to be sensible of their pres- 


ence, to discern their very lineaments. 
For me, Virgil is one. Charles Lamb is 
another. Newman is yet a third; New- 
man, perhaps, most of all. I speak in 
the passage from my preface quoted 
above, of a hiatus, a gap, but he never 
really forsook me. Nevertheless, though 
I heard his voice and discerned the 
message it conveyed, it was long ere I 
obeyed the summons. 

The strange, the unfamiliar, fresh 
faces, new customs have small charm 
for me. I am no Ulysses, always “roam- 
ing with a hungry heart.” Like Lamb, 
I do not willingly seek Lavinian shores. 
In order then to avoid, or at all events 
to postpone, my passage across the 
Rubicon, I endeavored to make myself 
as comfortable as I could where I was. 
I say, “to postpone,” for, if I do not 
deceive myself, something told me even 
then in what direction my ultimate des- 
tination lay. In the meantime I sought a 
refuge for my spirit in many things. 
I sought it in literature, and more 
especially in poetry. I sought it in 
pleasure and in social distraction. 
Lastly, I sought it in Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. I reflected that, although Newman 
had “gone over,” Keble and Pusey and 
Church had remained. Keble and Pusey 
and Church were sincere and saintly 
men, and I said to myself that what 
had sufficed for them ought to suffice 
for me. I tried to batter myself into 
believing that the Anglican was just 
as truly a branch of the Church Cath- 
olic as the Roman. Alas, I found that 
Keble and Pusey and Church were less 
than shadows to me. They were mere 
abstractions. They did not thaw the 
winter in my heart. It was not they, 
it was Newman, who walked beside me, 
who was so near to me that it seemed 
I might turn and lay a hand in his. 


TILL, as I have said, for a time 

I sought to find in Anglo-Cath- 
olicism the help and consolation for 
which I yearned. After all it was the 
church in which I had been reared. 
I was loth to sever old ties and to 
jeopardize long-standing friendships. I 
could unfeignedly admire the care, the 
punctilious attention to detail with 
which the Anglo-Catholic services were 
carried out. There was, in my view, 
only one defect, but for me it was a 
fatal one. I could not persuade myself 
that there was any reality, any religious 
reality, in these services at all. A 
solemn and indeed a beautiful masquer- 
ade, but still a masquerade,—so it all 
seemed to me. 

That customs, ceremonies, ritual ob- 
servances should come down to us in 
an unbroken tradition through the cen- 
turies; that even when their signifi- 
cance is hidden and their origin ob- 
scure, they should continue to impress 
the imagination—all this is natural and 
easy to understand. Usages in them- 
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selves naive and childlike, so far from 
exciting our scorn, engage our affec- 
tions and entwine themselves about our 
hearts if they are of natural and gradual 
growth. They are links with the im- 
memorial past, symbols of solidarity 
with ages dead and gone, and earnests 
of our union with generations yet un- 
born; in their changelessness they are 
a bond between the past and the future. 
But to introduce a ritual suddenly—er 
abrupto—to attempt to graft it on toa 
tree to whose nature it is foreign and 
ill-suited—this is masquerade and un- 
reality. Rites and observances which 
have a beauty and a propriety where 
they naturally belong, are merely irrita- 
ting in institutions with whose growth 
they have not been concomitant. 


HEN Father Tyrrell arrived in 
WW iondon the first time—this of 
course was before his conversion—his 
first Sunday there happened to be Palm 
Sunday and he went to the Blessing of 
the Palms at St. Alban’s, Holborn, the 
famous ritualistic church. “I cannot,” 
he says, “to this day lay my finger on 
any solid ground for the impression, for 
the service was as reverently and litur- 
gically conducted as one could wish; 
but the sense of levity and unreality 
about the whole proceeding was to me 
so strong that I left the church in a 
few minutes. ... I should say now that 
what I missed was that appeal to the 
historical sense which precisely the 
same ceremony would have made in a 
Catholic church, where it would have 
been the utterance of the great com- 
munion of the faithful, past and present, 
of all ages and nations, and not merely 
of a few irresponsible agents acting in 
defiance of the community to which 
they belonged.” Then he goes on to 
contrast the service in St. Alban’s with 
the service in the crypt of the Catholic 
church of St. Ethelreda into which he 
slipped immediately afterwards. “Oh! 
the sense of reality!” he cries. “Here 
was continuity that took one back to 
the catacombs; here was no need of, 
and therefore no suspicion of, pose or 
theatrical parade.” 

In one of Rostand’s plays, which I 
saw years ago in Paris, l’Aiglon, there 
is a scene in which a priest at the Altar 
is shown on the stage. Vestments, 
lighted candles, censer-swinging acolyte 
—the whole scene was, I have no doubt, 
enacted in strict accordance with Cath- 
olic ritual. When I attended “Mass” at 
these “High” English churches, the 
scene which I had witnessed at that 
Paris theatre would persist in coming 
into my mind. The one was not a whit 
more real to me than the other. Try 
as I would, and I tried very earnestly, 
I could not rid myself of a most de- 
pressing and penetrating sense of un- 
reality. In saying this, I am speaking 
for myself alone. I say, J could not 
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believe in it. But this does not mean 
that I am casting a doubt on the sin- 
cerity of those who take part in these 
services, whether clergy or laity. Many 
of them in the past proved that they 
were ready to suffer imprisonment and 
even death for their convictions. He 
would be a rash man and an unjust 
who would charge such men as Stanton 
or Maconochie with pretence or insin- 
cerity. Might it, however, be hinted with- 
out offence that what they really lacked 
was the historical sense or a sense of 
humor—one or other, or it may be both. 

Another thing, and one which in a 
way I should find it difficult to explain, 
that accentuated the unreality of these 
ritualistic services was the absence 
from them, or at least from those which 
I attended, of little children. I could not 
rid myself of the idea that they were 
aesthetic performances for adults, for 
religious dilettanti. The whimper of a 
child would I fancy have been thought 
an intolerable impropriety. In a Cath- 
olic church, on the other hand, a service 
is like a family gathering. Children, 
even the smallest are there. Sometimes 
there is a cry, or the sound of baby 
prattle. No one is perturbed; no one 
looks astonished or pained or uneasy, 
no one smirks. 

In Anglo-Catholicism, then, I found 
no help, no hope. My home was not 
there. Yet, because it showed me that, 
I owe it a debt. It rendered me a serv- 
ice, even though it was a negative one. 

Low Church Anglicanism did not 
attract me; still less did that school 
whose organ is The Modern Church- 
man and whose apostle is the Anglican 
Bishop of Birmingham. It seemed to 
me—and the premonition is being trag- 
ically verified—that the great battle be- 
tween the forces of Belief and Unbelief, 


Win stars burn white and gold again, 


And silver quiver through the rain? 


Will springtime come in apple-green 
And make the hills look new and clean? 


Christ and Antichrist, foreseen by 
Newman, was at hand. What body, 
what Church was likely to withstand 
the assault? I could not but tell myself 
that Protestantism, split up into in- 
numerable sects each at war with the 
others, could afford no bulwark against 
so formidable a foe. 

And now it was that the voice which, 
try as I might, I had never succeeded 
in silencing, grew more peremptory 
than ever, and the Catholic Church, so 
majestic yet so tender, so venerable yet 
so eternally young, took triumphant 
possession of my imagination. Salus in- 
firmorum, Refugium peccatorum, Con- 
solatrix afflictoruim—these attributes of 
the Blessed Virgin I was led to apply 
to the Church herself. I thought of her 
liturgy so full of consolations for the 
human soul, and, as Pater says, ‘“des- 
tined surely one day, under the sanction 
of so many ages of human experience, 
to take exclusive possession of the re- 
ligious consciousness.” “Time is short, 
Eternity is long; put not from you what 
you have here found.” Thus, in the 
words of Newman, spoke the Voice 
within. I disobeyed no longer. I had 
come to my journey’s end. 


* * * 


HE foregoing account is necessarily 

incomplete. One cannot, Cardinal 
Newman once said, put Catholicism— 
and, he might have added, one’s reasons 
for embracing it—‘into a _ tea-cup.” 
Proximate and obvious causes are rarely 
fundamental ones. That reading of The 
Dream of Gerontius by my father’s 
agnostic friend would not have moved 
me as it did, would never have borne 
the fruit it did, had not the soil been 
previously prepared—how and when 
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prepared I know not—by my love for 
Sir Walter Scott, by a service at St. 
Joseph’s Retreat, the great Passionist 
church at Highgate, to which my father 
took me when I was very small, and of 
which the memory dwells with me 
vividly to this day—by these and count- 
less other elusive things hidden, but 
operative, in my subconscious self. 

As for “arguments,” I do not despise 
them, and I hope that if I were called 
upon to give an account of my beliefs 
and my reasons for holding (which is a 
very different thing from acquiring), 
them, I should acquit myself respect- 
ably. Nevertheless, so far as I myself 
am concerned, I hold with Cardinal 
Newman that “the best argument, better 
than all the books in the world, better 
than all that astronomy, and geology, 
and physiology can supply—an argu- 
ment intelligible to those who cannot 
read as well as to those who can—an 
argument which is ‘within us’—is that 
which arises out of a careful attention 
to the teachings of our heart, and a 
comparison between the claims of con- 
science and the announcements of the 
Gospel.” 

What, in this brief account of my 
religious experience, I have called my 
“Voice,” I might have termed a 
“Light,” a “Kindly Light,” as Newman 
did, or, as Matthew Arnold more pro- 
saically described it, “the power not 
ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness,’ or, yet again, with Francis 
Thompson, “The Hound of Heaven.” 
But, however denoted, its influence is 
there, more overwhelmingly real than 
anything in the visible, tangible world 
—it is there, sometimes pleading, some- 
times persuading, sometimes command- 
ing, but always, in the long run, irre- 
sistible. 


Can quiet stars look down and be 
Unmoved by dire agony? 


Can flowers heal heart-wounds or still 
The anguish in sad eyes that fill 





With tears remembering Spain’s loss 
And how another red-stained cross 


Will roses blossom as before, 
Wistaria climb above the door? 


Stands gaunt against a Spanish sky? 
Oh, God, make answer to their cry! 


Will birds wheel west across the sun 
And drop to slumber one by one? 


Oh, hear the swelling tide of woe 
Arising from crushed Spain below: 


Ah, God, will men forget the crimes 
That steep their land these awful times? 


“No more will beauty here abide 
For CHARITY is crucified!” 


Can all earth’s fairest loveliness 
Blot out Spain’s stark unhappiness? 








A Communist Reveals His Soul 


|. THERE be a hereafter, and I am 
to be judged, I am convinced that I 
shall fare as well as you.” That was the 


remark of a man on the staff of The 
Daily Worker. A few mintites earlier 
he had denied the existence of God, 
the soul, conscience, a future life. “I 


cannot sit back,” he continued, “and 
watch the few selfishly hoarding their 
millions, while others wake each morn- 
ing to find staring at them the stark 
probability that their belts will have to 
be tightened another notch.” Out of the 
abundance of the heart—the law of 
Christian charity rising to the lips of a 
Communist. 

[ think we have too great a tendency 
to accept the Hearst portrait of the 
Communist, the type drawn by the car- 
toonist who has prostituted his ability 
to yellow journalism, the type that 
arouses a blind class hatred and causes 
people to disobey the fundamental law 
which commands us to hate the heresy 
or the atheism, but love the heretic or 
the atheist. _ 

Here was a Communist of high 
standing, a writer, who gave the lie to 
such distortions. You might expect a 
brainless fanatic; this man was calmly 
intelligent, though misinformed. You 
might expect a rude bigot; this man was 
courteous and open-minded, admitting 
he knew nothing of the doctrines of 
the Church. You might expect poorly 
disguised insincerity; sincerity shone in 
this man’s face. You might expect a 
disreputable, unkempt Bolshevik; here 
you had a clean-shaven, neatly dressed 
\merican. We have complained that 
the Church has been hampered by mis- 
representations. Let us not turn around 
and bar from the truth these misguided, 
but well intentioned followers of Marx 
by similar misrepresentation. Let us not 
be too ready to ascribe to them stupidity, 
malice, bad faith. It is for us rather to 
probe their souls that we may under- 
stand at what point the grace of God 
will most easily enter. 

There are only two methods we can 
use towards the Communists—either 
suppress them or convert them. It 
would be undesirable to suppress them, 
even if we could, for there is grave 
danger in repressing a great many 
things, whether they be physical forces 
as steam, or psychological as Com- 
munism. If we are to convert them, we 
must know them. To start out by say- 
ing they are in bad faith is to beg the 
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question, and by thus antagonizing 
them, to remove them that much further 
from the influence of the Church. 

When I asked this Communist if he 
thought we believe all these religious 
truths without solid reason, he answered 
that we believe them because we desire 
them. We believe in a future life be- 
cause we hope for a future life. From 
that remark you can understand how 
little he knows about the teachings of 
the Church. 

He had formed his opinions of the 
Church from the activities of certain 
Christian individuals and groups. He 
admitted that a short time ago Com- 
munists simply disregarded the Church, 
but that recently they have come to the 
conclusion that the Church is working 
for the poor and down-ttodden as well 
as they. And I am certain they have 
made that admission because faced with 
the activities of associations of persons 
like those connected with The Catholic 
Worker. The enterprise that carries on 
under that title is something to inspire 
everyone who comes in contact with 
it, and something to shame the con- 
science of most of us. The apostolic 
poverty and charity practiced by Doro- 
thy Day, Peter Maurin and their as- 
sociates, is the brightest instance, and 
the most hopeful, of Catholic Action in 
America. It was at the office of The 
Catholic Worker that I met this corre- 
spondent of The Daily Worker. He was 
there for an interview with Dorothy 
Day, for the views of this Catholic con- 
vert from Communism are important 
to the camp from which she withdrew. 


UT if Communists are favorably 
impressed by those connected with 
The Catholic Worker, this man _ in- 
timated that they were scandalized by 
other groups and classes that call them- 
selves Christian. For instance he con- 
tended that so-called Christian nations 
caused the World War, and worse still, 
he seemed to ascribe that fact to 
Christianity itself. He made one realize 
that the most potent fertilizer of Com- 
munism is the corrupted lives of those 
who still pose as Christians. That has 
been brought out too well in the case 
of Russia, where the rottenness of great 
portions of the Orthodox Church served 
to fertilize the seeds sown by Lenin. 
During the hour or more that I spent 
with the man, not the suspicion of a 
smile crossed his face. How could he 
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smile with his depressing philosophy of 
life. Contentment and happiness mean 
no more for him than they do for a dog 
—a warm corner, food, not to be kicked 
about—and then at the end—impene- 
trable darkness. 


ET he manifested an eager enthu- 
siasm, even though it appeared 
sustained with great effort, that I 
envied. Those who know agree that the 
active Communist is tireless, relentless, 
astoundingly self-sacrificing in his ef- 
forts to spread his beliefs. He will fol- 
low the same monotonous and exhaust- 
ing schedule week after week—hours of 
debate, attendance at several meetings 
a day, listening to nothing but the catch 
phrases of Communism from seven to 
midnight. Consider the mountain of op- 
position they are constantly confronting. 
In a nation of one hundred and thirty 
million people a mere thirty thousand 
belong to the Communist Party. From 
this you will understand the application 
and drudgery necessary to meet that 
opposition and spread their propaganda. 
One is smitten with the tragedy of 
all this tremendous energy expended in 
an effort to take from other men’s souls 
the peace and joy of their religious be- 
liefs and give them instead the sadness 
and weariness of materialism. 

If that worse than wasted energy 
could only be Christianized! And it 
can! Do not think that they are satisfied 
with what they have. They accept it be- 
cause they know of nothing better. They 
have not heard the good news flashed 
upon the world nineteen centuries ago. 
A prominent Communist was heard to 
say, “Communism is the only thing most 
of us have. If we didn’t we’d probably 
commit suicide.” That is why Con- 
munists, like the one with whom I 
spoke, give to this desolate philosophy 
the fervor and zeal that men usually 
give to religion. The Communists are 
not lost souls nor incarnate devils—they 
are potential Christians! 

In leaving this Communist, I turned 
and smilingly asked if he objected to 
our praying for him. There was resent: 
ment in his sad eyes, not, I believe, at 
my remark, but at the fact that I could 
find any reason for smiling. 

God grant that the imitators of 
those attached to The Catholic Worker 
become legion, for it is to such that we 
chiefly look to enlighten them that sit 
in darkness ard in the shadow of death. 
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They Had to Revolt 


By All the Laws of Ethics the Madrid Government Abdicated, Leaving the 
So-Called Rebels the Duty of Saving Themselves and Their Country 


HE progress of the Civil War in 

Spain and its reactions here at home 
have taught us many lessons. For Amer- 
ican Catholics, one of these is a very 
saddening lesson. Briefly, we are still the 
victims of the Elizabethan tradition of 
prejudice and hostility towards the Cath- 
olic Church to a very much greater ex- 
tent than we had supposed to be the 
case in free America with its boasted 
liberalism‘ and tolerance for all creeds 
and for all ideologies. 

Apart entirely from the violent and 
undemocratic means by which the so- 
called Popular Front came into power 
last February, it has become perfectly 
clear for months past that the forces 
in control at Madrid have been directed 
and assisted from Moscow, that they are 
the avowed enemies not only of the Cath- 
olic Church but of Christianity, of all 
religion, of God Himself, of the civiliza- 
tion which, through progressive struggle 
with other barbarisms for over two 
thousand years, has been developed in 
Europe and to which we are all heirs 
in the Western World. And further, it 
has become perfectly evident that the 
avowed purpose of those forces at Ma- 
drid is to establish in the West of Europe 
—including Portugal, if they succeed in 
Spain—a God-less Asiatic despotism 
after the model which their “Comrades” 
and teachers have set up in Russia. That 
was and remains the Russian program. 

Who would have thought twenty years 
ago that an alliance of Communists, 
Spanish Syndicalists and professed An- 
archists, with these avowed objectives, 
would receive support in America and 
be treated with cool indifference by con- 
servative organs of the American press 
as if there was nothing to choose between 
them and their opponents, as if one side 
was as bad or as good as the other? Yet 
this is what we have been witnessing in 
the year of grace 1936. Here are some 
of the recent reactions. 

The avowed Red and Pink supporters 
of the Russian despotism organize mass 
‘meetings to support and finance “the 
forces of democracy at Madrid,” and in 
a meeting for this purpose in New York 
‘two Bishops, one Episcopal and the other 
Methodist, graced the platform with their 
presence ! 

The argument is this: In the elections 


By Owen B. McGuire 


of last February, the Popular Front was 
returned by “an overwhelming majority.” 
It was a democratic victory, gained by 
universal suffrage in a peaceful manner. 
The government that resulted was not 
Communistic but Liberal Republican, de- 
serving the respect and obedience of all 
Spanish citizens. It was a “legitimate 
government.” It was “constitutionally 
established.” Its opponents, defeated at 
the polls, resorted to violence. “The Army 
officers wanted a return to the good old 
times.” “They rose in rebellion against 
the legitimate civil authority.” They are 
Monarchists, Fascists, Rebels. “They are 
supported by a bare million of the pop- 
ulation.” (From writers, mostly corre- 
spondents, in the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune, passim.) 


OW, as may be seen, that is a very 

plausible argument for the aver- 
age American citizen, uninformed or 
misinformed of the facts and their se- 
quence. If true, the argument would be 
overwhelmingly convincing. The trouble 
with it is that not one item of it is true. 
Every item in it is notoriously untrue; 
and I say notoriously because in all its 
parts it is in manifest contradiction of 
the facts as reported in the Spanish press 
—and during those months it was a cen- 
sored press—and debated in Parliament 
up to the day the Army revolted. 

In the first place, the Popular Front 
was not elected “by an overwhelming 
majority,” nor by any majority at all,even 
of the Deputies. The official returns show 
that the anti- Marxist Front obtained over 
a quarter of a million majority of the 
popular vote. Nor did the Popular Front 
obtain a majority of parliamentary seats. 
The first returns on February lst showed 
that the Center-Right alliance would have 
a majority in the Cortes, though a con- 
siderably reduced one. The earlier edi- 
tions of the Madrid independent press 
conceded this, and the next morning all 
the dispatches to the American daily 
press announced a victory for them. 

What happened was this: The gen- 
eral elections was held on February Ist, 
the supplementary elections to be held 
two weeks later on February 15th. On 
the afternoon of February Ist when they 
saw the tide was running against them, 
the elements of disorder took to the 
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streets and terrorized the population be- 
fore the polls were closed. In several con- 
stituencies they entered the polling 
booths, guns in hand, and in some con- 
stituencies carried off the ballot boxes. 
In some cases, in the North and in An- 
dalusia, a week elapsed before this count 
could be made. 


CCORDING to law and precedent 
the government which presided at 
the elections should have remained in 
office until Parliament assembled, which 
would be after a month. But on the next 
morning the armed mobs took to the 
streets and created such a state of dis- 
order that the Government was forced to 
resign. What followed now was accord- 
ing to a prearranged program and the 
instructions from Moscow, where twenty- 
one “leaders” had spent eighteen months 
in training in the technique of Revolu- 
tion. These “leaders” now returned “to 
make the elections.” As leader of the 
largest parliamentary group, (the So- 
cialists) Prieto was charged by the Pres- 
ident to form a Cabinet. The Socialists, 
now dominated by Caballero, who had 
fallen in with the Moscow program, 
vetoed that. Then Azafia was called to 
form a Ministry. He included Prieto in 
the list to be approved by the President. 
That also was vetoed by the Socialists 
and all the other Marxists. No represen- 
tative of the “Workers” could be allowed 
to head a government or to take part in 
a government, because that would mean 
that he would have to suppress or take 
part in suppressing the disorders that 
had been planned for “the advance of 
the Proletariat.” 
The time had not come yet to form 
a Marxist government. The so-called Re- 
publicans must be used as a smoke-screen 
to cover “the advance” until the time 
had come. So Azafia had to form an 
“All-Republican” Government. And our 
great journalist and foreign corres- 
pondent, Mr. Leland Stowe, in his 
simplicity—or is it simplicity ?—could 
write in the Times in July, when the 
Socialists had already made another step 
in “the advance” and had taken part in 
the Government, that the Government 
was still Liberal and Republican, because 
“there was not a Communist in it!” 
This Government now “made the elec- 
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tions” of February 15th. Of course all 
the desired candidates were returned. A 
number of elections (those of February 
lst) were now protested on the pretext 
that “the voters were not free.” Em- 
ployers had constrained and threatened 
their “workers.” A parliamentary com- 
mittee, dominated by the Marxists, was 
appointed to decide these cases. In every 
case where the Right-Center had won, 
the elections were declared to be null 
and void. New elections were ordered 
and the Left candidates were returned. 
The voters were now free! In Granada, 
for instance, which is a_ notoriously 
Rightist constituency, and where the 
\nti-Marxist alliance had won by an 
overwhelming majority, a Leftist rep- 
resentation was returned in great tri- 
umph. The elections had been “made” 
effectively.:In these and other ways the 
\nti-Revolutionary forces were reduced 
to a parliamentary minority. 

In these circumstances would a mili- 
tary revolt have been justified to save 
the nation from further advance of the 
Russian-dictated program? I do not say 
that it would have been. Every boy and 
girl who has had a course in ethics in 
our Catholic colleges, and has studied the 
thesis “on resisting a tyrant,” knows 
what a serious matter it is to resort to 
arms against a government in possession, 
even if it is but a de facto government 
and has been established by violence. In 
such cases it is not justice and right alone 
that must be considered, but also ,char- 
ity to the whole people and the conse- 
quences that may result. 


UT, as a matter of fact, there was no 

thought or suggestion of resorting to 
violence at that time. The Army and the 
Civil Guard had loyally placed them- 
selves at the service of the Republic when 
it was first proclaimed. The old generals 
had been retired and the younger men 
who had taken their places were prac- 
tically all ardent Republicans. Gil Robles, 
leader of one hundred deputies in the 
Cortes, in the very first session generously 
acknowledged the difficult position of the 
Government and offered them his sup- 
port. Calvo Sotelo, leader of the greatly 
reduced Monarchist group, did the same. 

3ut before a month had passed, the 
Government, such as it was, had lost 
all right to the respect or obedience of 
patriotic citizens. Before July it had 
become not only the right but the plain 
duty of every Spaniard, who did not 
want to see his country turned into an 
Asiatic despotism, into the hell which we 
have now been witnessing at Madrid and 
Barcelona and wherever the Red forces 
are in control, to rise and put a stop to 
“the advance” or to die nobly in the 
attempt. “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” cried Patrick Henry, and his 
words have been re-echoed by five gen- 
erations of Americans. But the tyranny 
against which the American patriots 


arose was very mild compared to that 
with which the Spanish patriots were 
confronted. Yet, to many Americans 
these are just rebels against a duly 
established Government and we have 
mass meetings to support and finance 
“the forces of democracy” at Madrid. 


7 PROVE that right and duty to 
revolt will be the purpose of what fol- 
lows in this paper. But for lack of space 
I must be brief. Sufficient proof would 
be found in a mere recital of what hap- 
pened during those five months. Such a 
recital constitutes a catalogue of sicken- 
ing crimes against life and property and 
everything in State and Church that had 
been produced by Spanish genius, con- 
secrated and guarded by a tradition of a 
thousand years. Well could Unamuno, 
liberal agnostic, philosopher and anti- 
clerical, now a refugee in Paris, declare 
that the revolt was “to save Western 
Civilization.” Or, as another commenta- 
tor has said: “Everyone who had any 
stake in the Country, any interest in its 
survival as a nation, any love of liberty, 
order, art or science, of God or relig- 
ion—in short of civilized life and de- 
cency—soon felt that all these things 
were in jeopardy.” 

As I have said, this progressive “ad- 
vance” of atrocities began on the day 
of the first election. When they had con- 
tinued for a month Gil Robles made a 
mild protest in Parliament and offered 
his support to the Government to restore 
order. He was howled down by the Left. 
Azania, still Prime Minister, met his 
offer with levity, mockery and calcu- 
lated insult: “Spaniards formerly burned 
heretics, now they burn Santos.” On the 
very day he made that statement, per- 
haps at the same hour, an armed mob 
was setting fire to a convent and other 
buildings at Quatro Vientos, on the out- 
skirts of the city; and a young soldier 
attempting to save a nun was shot down 
before the eyes of his officers. Where 
were the police? The very first demand 
made of the Government was to abolish 
the Civil Guard and replace them by 
a “workers” militia. That could not be 
done yet, so the Army was ordered to 
keep to its barracks. The police had strict 
orders not to interfere with the “cele- 
brations in the street.” These were de- 
scribed by Azafia himself “a natural ex- 
pansion of the populace, because of their 
victory at the polls.” 

So the “advance” proceeded. The very 
first thing Parliament did was to depose 
Zamora, who had been the leader of the 
Revolution that overthrew the Monarchy 
and the first President of the Republic. 
Azafia was “elected” President. When 
the forces of “advance” took over the 
Government he escaped to Barcelona. 
But it was equally hot for him there, 
and he is now a prisoner on a mountain 
top, three hours from Barcelona, in a 
Monastery (Montserrat). He dare not 
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go even to Valencia. There the Russian 
Ambassador sits in at the Cabinet meet. 
ings and his approval supplies for the 
President’s signature. What Azaiia’s 
thoughts must now be is described by 
Winston Churchill in an article in the 
London Daily Telegraph (October 3rd), 

“The position of President Azafia and 
those who have led Spain to the precipice 
is agonizing. They committed the griev- 
ous crime of allowing the parliamentary 
system to cover the advance of Com- 
munism and Anarchy. They undermined 
every stabilizing force. They drifted each 
week into more hopeless impotence. They 
clung to the responsibilities of office while 
all the means of discharging them were 
fast slipping from their hands. And then, 
suddenly, hell broke loose all around 
them.” All this agrees with what I wrote 
in these columns (October), that the 
primary responsibility for “the hell that 
broke loose” must be put on Azafia and 
his associates who in their fanatical 
hatred of Christianity, created for its 
destruction in Spain the Frankenstein 
that has now devoured them. 

The atrocities were not confined to 
Madrid and Barcelona. The Reds—in- 
cluding now the Socialists—had by vio- 
lence taken possession of practically 
every municipal government in Spain. 
There was strict censorship of the Press, 
and the people did not know what was 
taking place except when it happened 
in their own locality under their very 
eyes. In July, Gil Robles read out in the 
Cortes a list of the outrages committed 
up to June 16th: 


ILLED, 269; injured, 1287 ; churches 
completely destroyed, 160; partly. 
251; political club-houses wrecked, 69; 
damaged, 312; general strikes, 113; par- 
tial strikes 288; newspaper offices and 
buildings completely destroyed, 10; par- 
tially, 33; armed robberies, 138. A month 
was yet to run before the Army rose. 
This list should be instructive for some 
of our brilliant journalists. It is clear 
from it that this was a progressive revolt 
of the Marxists, not merely against the 
churches and convents which, according 
to these gentlemen, might be easily ex- 
cused. It was a daily continuous revolt 
against all government; and the Madrid 
Government never met the challenge. 
Not one, not a single one, of the per- 
petrators of these outrages was ever 
brought to justice. What is a govern- 
ment? What is it for? To protect lives 
and property, to preserve order, to insure 
peace for all who wish to go about their 
duties. A government that shrinks from 
these duties has abdicated, and thereby 
throws on a betrayed people the task of 
saving themselves the duty of self- 
preservation. By all the rules of political 
ethics the Madrid Government had abdi- 
cated; and the right, the duty, of saving 
their country had fallen on those who 
had the means to save it in their hands. 
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[: ANYONE had come across the 
Archdeacon’s riding-boots and Brother 
Hubert’s sandals standing side by side 
in the chapel where the pilgrims to 
Walsingham left their foot-gear so as 
to visit the shrine bare-foot, he might 
not have guessed that a story was build-, 
ing itself up round them. But such was 
the case; and here is the story, not 
without interest at any season, for all 
that the pilgrimage was undertaken, I 
should imagine, somewhere in early 
autumn or late summer. 

Brother Hubert was sitting in the 
garden shelling peas—at least I think 
he was shelling peas. He. certainly was 
not peeling potatoes for there would 
be another century at least before pota- 
toes found their way into an English 
kitchen, monkish or otherwise. I am not 
certain with regard to peas. But at any 
rate Brother Hubert was helping the 
cook, as became a novice whatever 
might be his knowledge of the human- 
ities. 

A bowl stood at Brother Hubert’s 
feet, at which Stripes the one-eyed 
tabby cat had taken an investigating 
sniff. Jack, the tame raven, who was one 
of Brother Hubert’s pupils and had 
learnt to talk, hovered near. He was by 
far the oldest inhabitant of the priory, 
and that was saying something for the 
brothers contrived to live to a great 
age. Brother Hubert was the youngest, 
unless you counted the boys who at- 
tended the school. One of these latter, 
Wat, the candlemaker’s son, was also in 
attendance on Brother Hubert. He lay 
stretched on the grass listening to what 
the Brother had got to say. The can- 
dlemaker’s son was greatly attached to 
the young preceptor who clothed his 
precepts in a certain whimsical garb 
which took the tears out of even Latin 





grammar. It was quixotic of the monks 
to want to teach Latin grammar to the 
sons of candlemakers, but they had thai 
way with them in those days. Brother 
Hubert could turn a rhyme as easily as 
another talks prose, and many a school 
task had been insinuated in that way. 

At first the monks had been inclined 
to look askance at the novice who had 
this light way about him. But Hubert 
was a good fellow although an unusually 
merry one and novices were scarce. 
Hubert was in fact the only one; and 
being attractive to youth it was hoped 
that he might induce some of his pupils 
to fill in the thin ranks of the com- 
munity when the time came. 

Wat shared with Brother Hubert the 
companionship of Stripes and Jack the 
raven. They both loved the lower crea- 
tion. It was well-known that Brother 
Hubert had chosen his patron saint on 
that account. Well-known but winked at, 
that is to say. The Prior had not felt 
quite comfortable about it at the time. 

The appearance of a brother in the 
distance with a beckoning finger brought 
Brother Hubert to his feet. It was a 
signal that his turn had come to be in- 
terviewed by the Archdeacon who was 
making his Visitation of the Priory on 
behalf of the Bishop. An episcopal Visi- 
tation is one of the minor vexations of 
religious life. The brothers accepted it 
in the ordinary course of things. On the 
present occasion the Visitor was not 
one to be “looking into things” in a 
way which might prove upsetting to 
the routine mapped out by the gentle 
enthusiasms of the elderly monks. They 
were good, prayerful men but lacking in 
sensational methods of justifying their 
existence. 

They were quite content in following 
faithfully their rule. 
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Wat sprang up, too. Jack the raven 
flapped a wing—there was only one 
that flapped properly. ‘Pray for me,” 
he croaked, in a hoarse imitation of 
Brother Hubert’s tones. 

“Aye, pray for me,” Brother Hubert 
agreed. The aged brothers would be 
sure to have made some complaint about 
the novice, for all that they enjoyed his 
extempore merry-making at recreation 
as much as any. Novices are there to 
be complained about. 


HE Visitor was large and genial and 

withal Archdeaconly. He sat in his 
chair and surveyed Hubert with marked 
interest. He had been informed that he 
was the one and only novice. He had 
heard various things about him. He had 
a method of his own of going to work. 

“So you are named Hubert,” the Vis- 
itor said. “And is it true that you spoil 
all the hunts on the country-side by 
asking your patron to make it that the 
stag escapes?” 

Brother Hubert smiled widely. “They 
try not to let me know when there is 
to be a hunt,” he said. 

The Archdeacon gave a little grunt 
that might mean anything. He had 
hunted many a stag in his time and 
never had one turned on him with a 
cross between its antlers. He could not 
quite approve of a brother who was a 
spoil sport, but the lad had a pleasant 
way with him. 

“And are you fond of making 
rhymes,” he continued,—‘“in and out of 
season ?” 

Brother Hubert blushed. “Sometimes 
in my prayers the words come to me 
more easily if I say them in rhyme,” 
he said. 

The Visitor lifted his eyebrows. 

“That were a rare wedding of rhyme 
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and ‘reason,” he remarked. Then he 
added, somewhat severely: “I..take it 
that Reason and yourself are not boon 
companions.” 

“T sing a song to the brother, some- 
Hubert replied. “They do not 
take it amiss, except Brother Paul who 
is too deaf to catch the words thereof. 
It is grievous to Brother Paul not to 
hear all that is being said, be it song 
or be it speech.” 

The Visitor sat looking reflectively 
at the man before him. He rubbed his 
well-rounded chin. This fellow was in- 
teresting—but he must do his duty as 
a Visitor and an archdeacon. He must 
not invite Brother Hubert to turn a 
‘-hyme on the spot as a sample of his 
frailty. 

“They say fools ride to Walsingham 
for Our Lady to make them wise,” he 
observed. “I am riding to Walsingham 
when I leave here—” 

“But Your Reverence is already 
wise!” Brother Hubert was looking at 
him with rounded eyes. “Haply it will 
be that you are paying Our Lady a 
‘thanking’ visit?” he added. 

“T was about to remark,” the Arch- 
deacon said, “that I had a mind to take 
you with me. Our Lady would then 
have an opportunity for working a 
I uiracle 

The Visitor’s mouth formed a straight 
line. His eyes did their best to play up, 
but eyes are tell-tale. 

Brother Hubert’s face lighted upg “It 
were worth being a fool to have the joy 
of riding to Walsingham,” he said 
—*‘and to ride with Your Reverence.” 


. ’ 
times, 


| oe released corners of the Arch- 
deacon’s eyes twinkled impenitently. 

“We will ride to Walsingham to- 
gether,” he said. “I will speak to the 
Prior about it. Walsingham may yet 
make a wise man of you.” Then he 
added: “And do you make your own 
tunes as well?” 

Wat, Jack the talking raven and 
Stripes were waiting for Brother 
Hubert in the cloister garth. 

“How now, Wat, what think you the 
holy Father told me?” Brother Hubert 
said. “He said that I must ride with 
him to Walsingham so that Our Lady 
may make me wise.” 

A look of consternation came into 
the listener’s face. 

“Not wise like Brother John and 
Brother Peter,” he exclaimed in alarm. 

Hubert laughed merrily. “Brother 
John and Brother Peter have in sooth 
no need to ride to Walsingham,” he 
said. 

“But I can’t learn lessons from 
Brother John and Brother Peter! Our 
Lady won’t make you like them, will 
she?” Wat’s eyes bulged with horror. 

“Brother Peter hath sense and sobri- 
ety,” Brother Hubert said, gravely. “He 
hath never turned a rhyme in his life. 


And Brother John cannot see a joke 
within an inch of his eye.” 

“Brother John hates cats,” Wat com- 
mented. 

“He hath sense and sobriety,” Brother 
Hubert said. “But,” he added, for Wat’s 
anguish went to his heart, “they say 
that leopards do not change their spots. 
Not even when their owners take them 
to Walsingham; and mayhap the 
Mother of Him who spotted the leopard 
will be lief to let His handiwork 
alone.” 


HERE was no small stir in the 

Community when it became known 
Brother Hubert was to make the pil- 
grimage to Walsingham in attendance 
on the Archdeacon. Father Prior had 
been inclined to demur. It was no good 
thing for a novice to be riding abroad 
and mixing with the world. Brother 
Novice-Master shook his head. “He will 
not return,” he opined. But the Visitor 
was possessed of all necessary dispen- 
sations for taking a monk out of his 
enclosure when necessity demanded it; 
and the young novice would be all the 
steadier for having made a pilgrimage 
and prayed for good sense and sobriety 
at Our Lady’s shrine. 

The blow had fallen heavily on Wat. 
If only the Prior would let him make 
the pilgrimage as well. He could then 
explain to Our Lady that Brother 
Hubert was already wise. Our Lady of 
Walsingham could, of course, change 
Brother Hubert—she could change 
Stripes into a black cat if she wished, 
however the case might be with 
leopards. But if only he could per- 
suade her not to work this direful 
miracle. 

Resourcefulness was one of the can- 
dlemaker’s son’s characteristics. In the 
centre of the wood beyond the monas- 
tery meadow there was an ancient oak 
tree with a hollow trunk. Tradition said 
that one of the monks ages before had 
waxed so holy that he had taken up his 
residence in this hollow tree—it was in 
the far back uncivilised days of the 
Saxons. Why, Wat asked himself, 
should he not make a little pilgrimage 
of his own to this holy spot where, it 
was alleged, Our Lady had often ap- 
peared to the holy monk? 

The question of an image of Our 
Lady might have been a difficulty, but 
Wat overcame this in characteristic 
fashion. He happened to possess some 
cunning with his fingers in modeling in 
clay or any other handy material. The 
handy material on this occasion proved 
to be a good-sized lump of tallow and 
beeswax which Wat found in his 
father’s shed. Out of it he contrived to 
fashion something suggestive of a seated 
figure holding a child in its arms. That 
it was primitive art did not greatly 
matter. Our Lady would know well 
enough who it was meant for. Of course 
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it would never do for any of the broth- 
ers to see it, but they never went into 
the wood. Brother Hubert would, of 
course, have delighted in the pilgrim- 
age to “little Walsingham,” but he was 
on the way to great Walsingham to be 
made wise; that is to say, put on a par 
with the brethren who would complain 
that Our Blessed Lady had not the 
right features, and that a little local, 
secret pilgrimage would not possibly 
have an efficacy attached to it. 

Nature had provided a niche in the 
hollow tree which just held the wax 
image nicely. Moreover, there was an- 
other hollow tree, near the entrance to 
the wood, which made a perfect “slipper 
chapel” in which the pilgrim might 
deposit his shoes and finish his journey 
bare-foot. Wat was, on the whole, proud 
of his little Walsingham. His pilgrimage 
would have the advantage over the 
other of a daily visit to Our Lady; and 
there were thorns and brambles growing 
over the barefoot path, which was not 
the case at the other Walsingham. 

The brothers gave the pilgrims a 
great send-off. Brother Hubert was to 
ride on the brown mare with whom he 
had made friends when the latter was 
put to grass in the meadow. As he felt 
his sandaled feet in the stirrups the 
blood mounted in his veins. “Fare thee 
well, Brother Hubert,” the monks cried, 
and some of them had tears in their 
eyes. It would be dull without Brother 
Hubert to cheer them up with his whim- 
sicalities—a long week. 


HE two riders joined the body of 

pilgrims at the crossroads, about a 
mile away from the hollow where 
the Priory nestled. It was a fine caval- 
cade. A mounted pilgrimage, save for 
the last mile when everyone would go 
on foot. All sorts of people made up 
the company. There were knights and 
squires, and taverners and franklins, and 
I don’t know what. Scholars who were 
to be addressed as “Master,” and clerics 
of all degrees. They fraternized good- 
humoredly and sampled each _ other’s 
capabilities for enlivening the tedium of 
the journey. Brother Hubert’s spirits 
rose. It was good to be riding to Wal- 
singham. By the end of the first day 
he was singing a song of his own for 
the delectation of the company. 


“A wight rode out to Walsingham 
(Brother Hubert sang) 

In England’s Holy Land 

To beg largesse of Mary Queen— 

A favor to demand. 

A wight rode out to Walsingham 

In England’s Holy Land. 

A wight rode out to Walsingham 

To thank for favors given, 

For he who thanks receives anon 

Who erst received from Heaven. 

A wight rode out to Walsingham 

To thank for favors given. 
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A wight walked out to Walsingham; 
A handy mare is shanks; 

He did not go to ask a gift 

Nor yet to offer thanks. 

He named no favor of the past 

He asked for none to come; 

One look on Mary Queen he cast, 
And lo! that wight was dumb. 

A wight knelt down at Walsingham 
And God knew why he’d come.” 


Brother Hubert’s contribution was 
received with acclamation. The com- 
pany demanded more, and Brother 
Hubert complied with their request. It 
caused some disedification to a stricter 
section of the company, and Hubert the 
monk gave his repartee in verse to all 
who objected. 


“ AS I rode out to Walsingham 
In sweet September’s prime 

I came upon a singing monk 

That was not singing Prime. 

‘Thy levity, Sir singing man,’ 

Quoth I, ‘it were a crime.’ 

As I rode out to Walsingham 

My soul was sorely vext; 

I came upon a singing monk 

That was not singing Sext. 

His chant had not the rubriek red, 

Nor holy David’s text. 


But when I got to Walsingham 

Our Lady made no moan 

Although She saw a singing monk 

That was not singing None. 

‘For that,’ quoth She, ‘were 
David’s psalm 

But this is Hubert’s own.’ ” 


By the end of the three days ride to 
Walsingham the Archdeacon’s com- 
panion was completely persona grata 
with his fellow-pilgrims. The Arch- 
deacon was delighted. He set no em- 
bargo on the songs of the singing man 
who was also a monk. Perhaps he cal- 
culated on the latter having learnt wis- 
dom before the journey home and so 
allowed him a last fling. He had, in- 
deed, become greatly attached to the 
young monk who took religion so un- 
glumly. ’Twas a pity that he could not 
remain amongst his fellow men in the 
world and beguile them with his frolic- 
some approach to the supernatural. He 
had indeed a vacancy for such a one 
in his own household. 

Hubert dismounted with the others 
and left his sandals alongside the Arch- 
deacon’s riding boots in the chapel 
known as the “Slipper chapel,” a mile 
outside Walsingham. They made their 
way to the famous shrine. There was 
a somewhat severe expression on the 
countenance of Our Lady’s image; and 
the Christ-child on her knee struck 
Hubert as being somewhat grown-up. 
They might indeed be expected to cure 
the folly of an over-lighthearted monk. 
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THEY B°TH LSVED ANIMALS 


But Hubert was asking himself ques- 
tions. He was picturing his return to 
the Priory. He had ridden cheek-by- 
jowl with the World. A Master from 
Rotterdam in a fur tippet had compli- 
mented him on his wit, and another 
had compared him with the matchless 
bard, Goeffrey Chaucer. Altogether he 
felt a far bigger Hubert than the one 
who had ridden away from Dingle Hol- 
low a few days ago. He made his 
prayer to Our Lady of Walsingham, but 
what was in his heart he hardly knew 
himself. The grave, grown-up Child 
pointed with his lily to the Queen- 
Mother. Mayhap Our Lady of Wal- 
singham was giving him the wisdom to 
see that his vocation was not to spend 
his days with a handful of elderly men 
and in a schoolroom filled with the off- 
spring of the soil? 

Brother Hubert made no rhymes on 
the homeward journey. The company 
wondered what had come over him. He 
was preoccupied and no longer light- 
hearted. A novice is bound by no vows 


—the Archdeacon had reminded him of 
that himself. He was free not to return 
to the Priory with its restricted oppor- 
tunities for exercising his talent. The 
world lay open before him. The scholar 
in the fur tippet was ready to befriend 
him. They said he was a priest who had 
never said a Mass. One met strange 
folk out in the world. 

It would be perfectly simple for him 
when they reached the crossroads to 
ride on with the cavalcade to London 
from whence word could be sent to the 
Father Prior that the novice would not 
be returning. 

Hubert’s mind was fully made up 
when the pilgrims reached the crest of 
the hill from which, in the far distance, 
Dingle Hollow could be sighted. The 
crossroads were down below, and be- 
fore you came to them there was a track 
leading to the wood that lay on the 
outksirts of the Priory land. 

It was at this point that the pilgrims 
made a halt. They had reached a black- 
smith’s forge, and more than one of 
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the horses had lost a shoe. It was ar- 
ranged that all should alight and take 
a rest instead of leaving the others 
behind. The blacksmith reckoned that 
it would take him the best part of an 
hour to re-shoe the horses. 

Hubert stood on the highway and 
looked round about him. He gazed up 
the rough pathway that led to the Priory 
wood. The wood was well known to him. 
He had said his prayers there many a 
time. He had sensed the sanctity of the 
spot. There would be time to visit it 
yet once again. On no account would 
he visit the Priory—he could not face 
that—but no one ever went into the 
wood except himself. 


ROTHER HUBERT was standing 

just inside the wood. In the hollow 
of a tree he had caught sight of some- 
thing that attracted his attention. It 
proved to be a pair of shoes. They were 
not full-sized shoes. He picked them up 
and examined them. They might belong 
to a lad of twelve? 

A rough path had been formed be- 
tween the bramble bushes. It was not 
exactly with the intention of stalking 
the owner of the shoes that Hubert 
made his way along it. Something im- 
pelled him to do so. It proved a painful 
way. The sharp brambles tore his hands 
as he separated them. Finally he ar- 
rived at a small clearing in the centre 
of which stood a large hollow oak tree. 
Before the tree a boy was kneeling in 
prayer totally unconscious of everything 
about him. 

Inside the tree-trunk there had been 
fixed a little waxen image, roughly 
modeled, like the tokens left at Our 
Lady’s Shrine by those cured of their 
sicknesses. It appeared to be an at- 
tempt to represent the image at Wal- 
singham. Hubert dropped silently onto 
his knees. 

It was Our Lady of Walsingham, but 
she was looking at him with very gentle 
eyes and a smile played about the corner 
of her lips. The Child on her knee was 
waving His lily, as though in play. He 
no longer had a grave, grown-up face. 

Hubert opened his eyes. He had been 
seeing all this with his eyes shut! He 
saw the blue sky on every side through 
the green branches of the trees. It en- 
circled him. It seemed to him that he 
stood within an enclosure walled with 
azure—Our Lady’s cloak. Up above was 
the radiance of the sun—the countenance 
of the One whom she held in her arms. 

Hubert rose up and crept silently 
away. He did not disturb the boy at his 
prayers. He made his way back to the 
high road. The horses were ready and 
the company about to remount. 

Brother Hubert had become himself 
again! He had a song on his lips, a 
song of the homeward way that de- 
lighted the company. It went out of his 
head as soon as he had sung it so it can- 


not be set down here. It was the most 
jovial of all Brother Hubert’s songs, 
and it made the mile to the crossroads a 
merry one. 

When the crossroads were reached 

Brother Hubert reined his mare close 
up against the Archdeacon’s mount. 
_ “God reward you, Reverend Father,” 
he said, “for gaining for me the grace 
of this pilgrimage. Never will I cease 
to pray for the good estate of Your 
Reverence. Now I crave a blessing on 
the last mile of my journey.” 

The other was startled. “Then you 
are minded to return to the Priory?” 
he said. “You have weighed it well that 
yon is a narrow life?” 

Hubert had a picture in his mind. 
A child kneeling before a rude waxen 
image in a little spinney that was hardly 
a wood, 

“It is Our Lady’s cloak thrown about 
a world imperishable,” he replied. 

They watched him ride away, waving 
his farewell—the scholar in the fur 
tippet and the knight who had claimed 
from him a song of the tourney, and the 
squires and gallants and yeomen—in 
short, all the company that made up the 
World which had offered him a mess of 
pottage for his birthright. 

The Archdeacon rode on in silence. 
He had become strangely attached to 
this young monk who was riding into 
the Hollow with a starry light in his 
eyes: a sideways turn from the road to 
fame and usefulness. Perhaps after all 
(the Archdeacon had become thought- 
ful) if the Kingdom of Heaven were 
indeed like a treasure hidden in a field 
it were greater wisdom to dig in that 
field than to travel the whole world 
over? 


ROM which it would seem that Our 

Lady of Walsingham had shared her 
largesse between her two clients. 

A great welcome awaited Brother 
Hubert. The old Prior gazed anxiously 
into the face of the returned pilgrim. 
Brother Hubert was certainly pleased 
to be back. Well he might be! with such 
a welcome awaiting him. And he was 
the same Hubert. No, not quite the 
same. Wat, also gazing anxiously at 
his preceptor, felt just a little afraid. 
There was something in Brother Hubert 
that was different. Something that made 
him wonder if he would still use a 
merry wit in class-time when dealing 
with a dull scholar. Had Our Lady 
changed the leopard’s spots in spite of 
all his representations. And the brambles 
had torn his bare feet badly in the daily 
excursion to her shrine? 

On the morning after Brother 
Hubert’s return Wat slipped into the 
monk’s chapel. Brother Hubert was 
there saying his prayers. Wat got close 
up to him, unperceived. Brother Hubert 
was praying out loud, the other could 
catch what he was saying quite well. 
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“Lord,” Brother Hubert murmured, 
“Tf some day it chance that I’m 
Strangely stirred to pray in rhyme, 
Do not deem it waste of time. 
Credit not the ghostly foe 

With the thoughts that seem to flow 
Easier upward uttered so. 

For did not some holy man 

Bid us pray the way we can; 

Nor with pious zeal to plan, 
Aided by the bedesman’s plant 
How to pray the way we can’t— 
Prayer the demon to enchant. 
And the easiest way for me 

Oft times, Lord, would seem to be 
Rhyming thus on bended knee. 

Not indeed like Richard Rolle 
Hearing music in my soul, 
Melodies that mystics troll, 

But as ’twere some jongleur wight 
That would fain perform the sleight 
That Thou taught’st him in Thy 

sight.” 


AT’S heart gave a great bound of 

relief. All was well. He slipped 
out and waited for Brother Hubert at 
the chapel door. Jack and Stripes waited 
with him. : 

Brother Hubert appeared. Jack 
flapped his wings and Stripes ran for- 
ward with a littlhe mew. ‘Welcome 
home!” they seemed to say, for the 
brute creation often acts in unison with 
the angels. 

“Welcome home, Brother!” Wat 
cried. And he added, “I want to show 
you my shrine of Our Lady of Wal- 
singham that I have made in the wood.” 

“IT would fain make a pilgrimage 
there,” Brother Hubert replied, “for I 
have a great ‘Thank-You’ to say to Our 
Lady of Walsingham.” 

“But she has not made you wise,” 
Wat remonstrated—“like Brother John 
and Brother Paul!” 

“No, she has not made me _ wise,” 
Brother Hubert said, “Only a little less 
unwise. You see, a leopard may think 
his spots to be finer than the stripes of 
a tiger, wherein he would lack—sense 
and sobriety.” Whereat Jack the raven 
gave a little hoarse imitation of Brother 
Hubert’s own laugh, and Stripes the 
tabby cat furbished up with his tongue 
the markings on his coat. : 

And the Christ-child in the arms of 
Our Lady of all the Walsinghams waved 
His lily, as though it might have been 
a plaything, and Our Lady of Heaven 
and Earth smiled her mystic smile. 

Such is the story, as told to me, of 
Brother Hubert. It was handed down by 
those who had lived with him and who 
had enjoyed his poetry and his ready wit. 
When he and they were gone it is pos- 
sible that, in the telling, the tale of his 
pilgrimage to. Walsingham may have 
been added to at times. But always it 
served to increase the childlike devotion 
of the fervent Brothers to the gracious 
and kind Lady whose praises he sang. 
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How to Go to Hell 


And Also One Might Add: One Way of Not Going to Hell 


Tue Catholic’s duty toward the 
Negro is not a debatable matter. It is a 
direct conclusion from a central truth of 
the Catholic Faith—the duty of char- 
ity. Whoever does not love his neigh- 
bor, Negro or white, commits mortal 
sin. Whoever commits mortal sin and 
dies in it goes to hell. Such is the simple 
and uncompromising doctrine of the 
Catholic Church! 

Our duty toward the Negro, then, is 
in itself clear and incontrovertible. But 
is it equally clear in all its applications ? 
Admitting (as I must) my duty of 
loving the Negro not only in my ex- 
ternal acts but with a true internal af- 
fection!, may I not still doubt whether 
this or that act is evil enough to damn 
my soul in hell? In our complex modern 
society cause and effect are interrelated 
in such subtle and obscure ways that 
it is difficult to define accurately the end 
results of many a simple act. Admitting 
the general fact of racial injustice, it 
is difficult to put one’s finger on the 
single acts responsible for this injustice. 
Does not this very confusion and com- 
plexity make it practically impossible 
to determine just what specific acts in 
our relations toward the Negro deserve 
eternal damnation? Let us examine the 
matter carefully. 

There is something to be said for 
this objection; for the moral theol- 
ogy of race relation is obscure and 
some of this obscurity remains even 
after Dr. Gilligan’s brilliant study The 
Morality of the Color Line. Yet Al- 
mighty God has not left us without di- 
rection cn this important issue. There 
exists a principle which is sufficiently 
explicit for all men of good will. I refer 
to the principle that on Judgment Day, 
God will consider our offenses against 
other men as personal insults against 
Himself. This is not a mere guess of 
some theologian or the pious fancy of 
some spiritual writer. It is a fact of 
revelation which we have on the best 
possible authority. Let me quote the 
relevant passage : 

“He shall say to them also that shall 
be on his left hand: Depart from me, 
you cursed, into everlasting fire which 





' Pope Innocent XI condemned the following prop- 
osition as at least scandalous and pernicious in 
practice: “‘We are not bound to love our neighbor 
with an internal and formal act.’”? Denzinger- 
Bannwart-Umberg, No. 1160. 


By Paul Hanly Furfey 


was prepared for the devil and his 
angels. For I was hungry and you gave 
me not to eat: I was thirsty, and you 
gave me not to drink. I was a stranger, 
and you took me not in; naked, and you 
covered me not; sick and in prison, and 
you did not visit me. Then they also 
shall answer him, saying: Lord, when 
did we see thee hungry, or thirsty, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 
and did not minister to thee? Then he 
shall answer them, saying: Amen I say 
to you, as long as you did it not to one 
of these least, neither did you do it to 
me” (Mt. 25 : 41-45). 


HREE points in the above passage 

deserve special notice. First, there is 
the fact that the damned seem genuinely 
surprised to learn that they have of- 
fended God by their attitude to the 
poor. Yet this fact does not excuse them. 
Their ignorance is evidently their own 
fault. The duty of charity had been suf- 
ficiently revealed and if these men were 
too supine to study that revelation, then 
the responsibility was theirs. In a paral- 
lel fashion, we have no right to plead 
our ignorance as an excuse for our 
treatment of the Negro. 

The second point is the fact that the 
acts for which these men are damned 
do not seem to be particularly heinous. 
To neglect to visit prisoners, to send a 
beggar away hungry and shivering— 
these offenses are not ordinarily ac- 
counted serious; yet they are serious be- 
cause it is God whom we offend. In a 
parallel fashion, it is well to remem- 
ber that in our treatment of the Negro 
something less sensational than lynch- 
ing can merit hell fire. 

The third point to be remembered is 
that Our Lord’s self-identification with 
the lowly is not a mere metaphor. So 
closely is Christ united to the individual 
soul in the unity of the Mystical Body, 
that we cannot offend one without of- 
fending the other. There is only one 
virtue of charity; to sin against our 
neighbor is to sin against God. “If any 
man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother; he is a liar.” (I Jn. 4 :20). 

These points have to be considered 
in connection with the holy virtue of 
prudence. By a curious confusion of 
ideas prudence is sometimes used as an 
excuse for our treatment of the Negro. 
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To lift up our voices against race pre- 
judice, people say, would create a sen- 
sation and cause opposition, and pru- 
dence is a virtue which forbids extremes. 

This, of course, is tommyrot! It rests 
on a conception of prudence which has 
no shred of theological justification. A 
prudent man, says Webster’s dictionary 
is one who is “sagacious in adapting 
means to ends.” Supernatural prudence 
is merely the ability to choose means 
suitable for bringing one to one’s super- 
natural end, which is heaven. In other 
words it is, “a virtue guiding the in- 
tellect so that in particular acts we may 
distinguish what is good and what leads 
us to our end.”2 A prudent man will 
not take unnecessary risks. He will 
choose the means most certainly adapted 
to his end. 

The application of prudence to the 
present subject. is obvious. By subtle 
casuistry it may be possible to justify 
some of our discrimination against the 
Negro. Some of our hackneyed excuses 
may be valid. For this or that act, we 
may escape hell. But with all our in- 
genious and devious reasoning we are 
playing fast and loose with the dignity 
of the God whom we can offend by of- 
fending the Negro. The prudent man 
will not dare to run such risks. He will 
prefer the safe and secure path of in- 
terracial love. 


FTER all, how flimsy are our clever 
excuses by which we seek to justify 
ourselves! “Interracial love is all very 
well; but it is only a work of superero- 
gation.” Oh, so charity is a work of 
supererogation! That’s evidently what 
the damned thought in the passage of 
St. Matthew quoted above. “God wanted 
to keep Negroes segregated, because he 
made them so different.” Let’s apply the 
same argument to red-heads. 
“Interracial love would seriously em- 
barrass the work of the Church in the 
South.” Indeed! How interesting! 
Since when has the Church been em- 
barrassed by following too loyally the 
words of Christ, “A new command- 
ment I give unto you: That you love 





2 Tanquerey, Ad.: Theolozgia moralis fundamen- 
talis. Rome, Desclée, 1921. Page 612. 

3 There is a prevalent opinion that the law of 
charity is modified somehow below 39° 43’ 26.3” 
North Latitude. I have been unable to confirm 
this theory in any standard theologian. 
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one another, as I have loved you, that 
you also love one another.” (Jn. 13, 34). 

Why not admit the truth? There 1s 
one excuse, just one—our own com- 
fortable laziness. Christ has held out to 
us an ideal of unearthly beauty. By 
love we are to be assimilated to Him, 
by a love of God and man that shall 
one day dissolve into the eternal and 
perfect love of the Beatific Vision. To 
attain to this we must be brave in love. 
We must love not only persons like 
the poor or Negroes who, after all, have 
not injured us; we must love our en- 
emies, our detractors, our persecutors. 
Christ showed us this ideal of love by 
His teachings and also by His heroic 
death—a death of love. Yet with this 
ideal before our eyes, we perversely re- 
turn to follow the example of a world 
which is hysterical with hatred. We are 
—to borrow a vigorous figure from the 
outspoken St. Peter (II Pet. 2: 22)— 
like the dog returning to his vomit, like 
the washed sow wallowing in her mire. 


But if we are too carnal to respond 
to this ideal of love, can we not at 
least learn to fear? Cannot we at least 
tremble at the completely certain fact 
that on Judgment Day Almighty God 
will consider as done to Himself those 
acts which we have done to our neigh- 
bors, white and black. As we stand there 
shuddering on that day of calamity and 
misery, as our eyes wander from the 
countenance of our Implacable Judge to 
the sight of hell yawning at our feet and 
back again, then shall we perhaps hear 
from His lips words like these: 

“When I was a tiny child you denied 
me proper care. As a boy in school you 
excluded Me from the company of your 
sons. You made it hard for Me to hold 
a job and condemned Me to a life of 
penury. You ridiculed my features, my 
accent, my clothes. When I was sick 
and suffering you segregated me in 
poorly equipped hospitals or left me in 
my poor home without medical care. 
When I tried to talk to you to show 


Two Poets Who Have 


By Padraic Colum 


THE two poets, Rudyard Kipling and A. E. Housman, 
both recently deceased, had so little in common that 
they might have belonged to different literary periods. 


Tus two poets who died last year had 
such few affinities with each other that 
they might have belonged to different 
periods in literary history. Rudyard 
Kipling was voluminous in his verse- 
production, facile, and so close to mob 
opinion that he might have emulated 
the versifying journalists who syndicate 
a “poem” a day. “Do you want hip- 
pockets in your poem?” Mr. Dooley rep- 
resented Kipling as saying to his edi- 
tor, and the criticism implied was 
shrewd. A. E. Housman’s work is far 
away from all that voluminousness and 
collectivism: he was so sparse in his 
output that his poetic lifetime yielded 
only two small collections of poems ; each 
of his poems is patently the work of a 
disciplined craftsman, and when one has 
said that one has said that Housman’s 
work was not for a vast and undis- 
criminating public. 

In Kipling’s work, prose and verse, 
there is a curious disparateness. If we 
knew only of the books he has written 
for children, the Jungle Books and the 
Just-So Stories, we would have said tnat 
he was the most sympathetic of writers, 
one with an extraordinary comprehen- 
sion of animals, children and primitive 
people. But Kipling also shows himself 
as the most narrow-minded of writers, 


with a scorn for men outside his own 
race, or outside the supporters of his 
own race, that is astounding to find ina 
man of intellect. Russia, the country of 
Tolstoy and Dostoevski, could be simpli- 
fied by him to “the bear that walks like 
a man.” Of course we are all partisans 
more or less violent, but it is the business 
of writers to keep partisanship in the 
raw out of their work. And there is 
another contradiction in Kipling’s work: 
he is a man of genius and a man of 
talent with both his genius and his talent 
operating. I suppose that all men of 
genius have a man of talent in their 
company: the unmitigated genius would 
be ineffective in his own time. But 
men of genius are careful not to give 
their man of talent too many or too 
conspicuous things to do. In Kipling’s 
case the man of talent was permitted to 
oust the man of genius again and again. 

What is the difference between the 
man of genius and the man of talent? 
It is in the fact that the man of genius 
is able to put the whole of his being into 
what he does—even those uncompre- 
hended forces that are ordinarily beyond 
him—while the man of talent gets into 
his work only a part of his being. In the 
work of a man who can make present the 
whole of his being there is always an in- 
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you that I also was a human being, you 
elbowed Me aside and called Me, ‘Nig- 
ger.. You exploited My labor; you 
laughed at My suffering; you tried to 
crush My spirit. Now, therefore, it is 
My turn. Today I pronounce your 
eternal destiny.” 

' What that all-important verdict will 
be in the individual case, we do not dare 
to guess. It is not our place to judge 
our fellow men. We must not be too 
hasty in condemning those whose treat- 
ment of the Negro is perhaps based on 
an ignorance so deep that it is morally 
invincible. Too often we have all of- 
fended against charity. I who write 
must suffer bitter remorse when I re- 
call my former callousness towards the 
black members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. But of this much we may be 
certain: It would be a terrible thing 
to receive our eternal sentence from the 
lips of an angry God whom we had 
offended in the person of the Negro. 
A prudent man would avoid that. 


Passed 


explicable element—something that we 
both recognize and wonder at. Now 
Kipling in story after story shows him- 
self to be the man of genius, but in piece 
after piece, to an extent that amounts to 
the bulk of his verse-work, Kipling is 
present as a man of talent. 

It is dangerous for a poet to write a 
bad poem. The danger is in that it will 
probably become—nay, that it is almost 
bound to become—the most public of his 
productions. Kipling brought himself 
to this dangerous pass again and again. 
If we asked an ordinary person, the man 
in the Pullman-car or the woman before 
the bargain-counter, to name a poem of 
Kipling’s, I have no doubt but that the 
title we should hear would be If... , or 
if not /f..., The Vampire. Now I don't 
say that Jf ... is the worst poem ever 
written, but it must be amongst the worst 
ever perpetrated ‘by a man who had re- 
ceived the gift of fine utterance. Kipling, 
the man of talen, wrote, and Kipling 
the man of genius, let this pass: 


If you can keep your head when all about 
you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men 


doubt you, 

But make allowance for their doubting 
too; 

If you can wait and be not tired by 
waiting, 


Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 
wise. 
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If you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the com- 
mon touch, 

If neither foes nor loving friends can 
hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 


run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything that’s 
in it, 

And—what is more—you’ll be a man, my 
son! 


ELL, what is the matter with 
W that? The ship-builder or the fac- 
tory-owner might ask, why isn’t it a 
good poem? Isn’t every line true and 
aren’t the lines in the right places, and 
haven’t they the correct number of syl- 
lables, and don’t they rhyme properly? 
Why do you say it isn’t a good poem? It 
isn’t a good poem because it is all written 
on a low level, the level on which poetry 
is not to be found, the level on which 
men are prized for what they do and not 
for what they are. On the level which is 
poetry’s a man has dignity and worth in 
himself ‘apart altogether from the acci- 
dent of whether he can or cannot put 
“sixty seconds’ worth of distance run” 
into every minute, or whether he can or 
cannot “make a heap of all his winnings 
and risk it on one turn of pitch and toss.” 
This, dear ship-builder and _ factory- 
owner, is valuing a man in utilitarian 
terms and not in spiritual terms. And, 
after all, the whole purpose of poetry is 
to get beyond all those utilitarian, prac- 
tical, social values, and set man up as 
having worth in himself, as having the 
unprecedented value of his own 
humanity. If art and religion don’t 
keep these values living for us we’ll find 
ourselves all shut up in the world of 
the behaviorists and the pragmatists. 
But if you are searching for a poem 
that is in the opposite world from Jf... 
you will find it too in Kipling’s volume. 
It is not a poem one will find on cards 
displaved in employment agencies; it is 
not given in the usual selection of Kip- 
ling’s poetry. Its title is For to Admire ; 
[ quote a few stanzas from it: 


The Injian Ocean sets an’ smiles, 

So sof’, so bright, so bloomin’ blue ; 
There aren’t a wave for miles and miles 
Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 

The ship is swep, the day is done, 

The bugle’s gone for smoke and play, 
An’ black ag’in the settin’ sun 

The Lascar Sings Hum deckty hai. 


I see the sergeants pitchin’ quits, 
A’ear the women laugh and talk, 
I spy upon the quarter-deck 

The Orficers an’ lydies walk; 

I think about the things that was, 


An leans and looks across the sea, 
Till spite of all the crowded ship 
There’s no one left alive but me. 


Be’old a cloud upon our beam, 

An’ ’umped above the sea appears 

Old Aden like a barrack stove 

That no one’s lit for years and years. 
I passed by that when I began, 

An’ I go ’ome the road I came, 

A time-expired soldier man, 

With six years’ service to his name. 


For to admire and for to see, 
For to be’old the world so wide— 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried. 


Now what is it that makes this a good 
poem, a memorable poem? The lan- 
guage is ordinary, the sentences illite- 
rate, the verse-structure no more than 
elementary. But the poem gives us a 
human being, one who exists in his own 
right. He is possessed by a mood that 
is part of man in every age and clime 
and class—a mood of loneliness, the sad 
sense of things ever flowing past, never 
to be recovered. The waif, the vagrant 
that is in all of us is memorably in this 
poem. When we read /f ... we hear 
the copybook-maximist speaking of life, 
but when we read For to Admire our 
own days spread before us, making us 
understand that we are all on some 
Indian Ocean, coming from some place 
where we have not done very well, 
going to some place where we'll have 
the same amount of interest and regret, 
always carrying a loneliness with us. 


HE poems we could pick out of Kip- 

ling’s voluminous collection to go near 
For to Admire are very few. I would 
name only three: The Hunting Song of 
the Seconee Pack out of The Jungle, 
Book, The Harp-song of the Dane 
Women, and the poem that begins “My 
new-cut ashlar takes the light,” and 
that is the dedication of one of his 
volumes. It is strange that a writer 
‘with so rich an imagination has left 
us so scanty a contribution to indu- 
bitable poetry. Probably it is because 
Rudyard Kipling found it more possible 
to put the whole of his being into his 
stories than into his verse. And that 
may be because he was so much of an 
activist that he had little of that brood- 
ing nature that is the nurse of those 
who sing rather than say. He began 
writing verse at a time when recita- 
tions were in vogue, when a man would 
stand on a platform, or by the piano in 
a drawing-room, or in a canteen, and 
narrate some episode in verse. The 
young Kipling, the Kipling of Depart- 
mental Ditties, had the knack of getting 
the right amount of character, humor, 
incident, exotic color, into such recita- 
tion. These orally-delivered narratives 
are now as old-fashioned as the magic- 
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lantern or the early bicycle, but they 
had immense popularity. The readi- 
ness with which Kipling was able to 
produce such pieces may have got in 
the way of his producing more of his 
individual poems. 

But it should not be suggested that 
Kipling was lacking in knowledge of 
the great poetic discipline. He kept 
high models before him—the Poetry of 
the Bible, the old ballads, Latin poetry, 
especially Horace’s. “Kipling is an 
Horatian,” Michael Monahan said to 
me once, and the remark came out of 
a great knowledge of both Kipling and 
Horace. It was the praiser of the Im- 
perial services that Kipling derived 
from the hard Horace. “Kipling is an 
Horatian, but a hard Horatian.” 

More palpably than Kipling derives 
from any Latin poet, A. E. Housman 
derives from Greek poetry. Walter 
Savage Landor wrote many poems that 
have the pregnancy, the inscriptional 
brevity of the Greek epigram. But 
Landor’s are not more close to these 
craven verses than are some of Hous- 
man’s: 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden, 
And many a light-foot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The light-foot lads are laid; 

The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


In one way these poems are more 
Greek than Landor’s—in admiration for 
the light-foot lad as well as the rose- 
lipt girl; the young man is more the 
subject of these poems than the young 
girl—the athlete, the young soldier. The 
verse is English but the thought is 
Greek in the last stanza of The Athlete 
Dying Young: 


And round that early-laureled head 
Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 

The garland briefer than a girl’s. 


KNOW no book of verse that has such 
a contradiction within it as A shrop- 
shire Lad. Outwardly it is very 
English—English in the lilt of the verse, 
in the landscape it brings before us; it 
is peopled with young yeomen and 
country sweethearts. But inwardly 
there is something different, something 
that is disguised by the lilt of the verse 
and the charm of the objects evoked. 
It is a turning towards annihilation. 
When I first read Housman’s poetry I 
thought that there was in it an adoles- 
cent pessimism surprising to find in the 
work of a mature artist. But Hous- 
man’s denial transcends pessimism; it 
is absolute nihilism. His inward gloom 
surpasses Thomas Hardy. 








Communism Versus Religion 


Communism Aims at More Than the Destruction of the Moribund Greek Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia. Its Professed Object is the Destruction of All Religion 


Even among Catholics there are 
earnest people who, dismayed by con- 
temporary neo-paganism and the social 
injustice prevalent in countries sup- 
posedly grounded on Christian prin- 
ciples, incline to believe the pseudo- 
Communism of the U. S. S. R. to be 
a reaction not against Christianity as 
stich but only against its perversion, 
against bad Christians. Such people al- 
most imply that Communists are ac- 
tually better Christians than those who 
only do lip-service to the creed they 
nominally profess. We are not con- 
cerned here with the defense of the 
bad Christians who have done, and 
are doing untold harm to*religion and 
Christian civilization. But it is a fallacy 
to seek in Communism a panacea for 
present-day evils, imagining that all it 
aims at is a reformation and not the 
complete destruction of every religion. 

In the whole history of mankind there 
has never been a movement which has 
so unscrupulously used every means to 
attain its end as has Communism. 
Avowedly internationalist, it starts its 
activity in every country by fomenting 
internecine strife through the encour- 
agement of the separatist tendencies 
of national minorities; being nothing 
but state capitalism in its extremest 
form, it persuades its dupes that it 
really is Communism. Being atheist 
and opposed to every form of religion, 
it tries to convey the impression that 
its attitude to religion is actually indif- 
ferent, and that faith in the super- 
natural is not incompatible with Com- 
munism. 


A False Front 


ORE than that, sinister attempts 
M are being made at present of a 
Communist infiltration into Catholic or- 
ganizations in order to undermine the 
Church from inside and sow the seeds 
of rebellion against ecclesiastical au- 
thority. These tactics have been recom- 
mended by the Komintern at its VIIth 
conference in Moscow in the summer 
of last year, and have been faithfully 
carried out in several countries, espe- 
cially in France where the United 
Front still endeavours to incorporate 
Catholic organizations with “left” sym- 
pathies. It is therefore imperative to 


By George lensen 


ascertain the truth on this subject. We 
Catholics should always bear in mind 
the grave warning of our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XI: “No one can be at one 
and the same time a good Catholic and 
a true socialist.” 

The usual way of Communist ap- 
proach to Christians is this: Christian- 
ity, as represented in old Russia by 
the Greek Orthodox Church, was a re- 
actionary power, closely allied with the 
government of the Tsar. It encouraged 
the people’s superstitious practices and 
persecuted all other creeds. Commun- 
ists came as liberators, not only freeing 
the masses from the obscurantist and 
oppressing influence of the Church, but 
even liberating other religious denom- 
inations from the persecution of the 
Orthodox clergy and officials. 


Unfair Accusations 


T IS true, though Communists are 

convinced that on the whole religion 
did adversely influence the progress of 
mankind, nevertheless the Soviet gov- 
ernment has adopted a policy of perfect 
tolerance towards all religious denom- 
inations, restricting its anti-religious 
propaganda merely to the scientific and 
cultural education of the masses. This 
is the general line of argument found 
in communist publications abroad, one 
of which: Soviet Russia and Religion, 
by Corliss Lamont (International Pam- 
phlets No. 49, New York) is typical. 
The author sets himself a number of 
questions and pretends to deal im- 
partially with them, whilst actually the 
whole pamphlet is but a series of biased, 
when not entirely false statements. 

He starts by a meretricious picture of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. Like 
every established national church it had 
many shortcomings and its intimate con- 
nection with the state was its weak- 
ness. Yet it is false to say that “the 
Tsar himself was head of this Church,” 
or that “Greek Orthodox priests helped 
the government officials to instigate and 
even carry through the bloodiest kinds 
of pogroms against the Jews.” The 
figure of 3500 killed and 10,000 
wounded in these pogroms in the au- 
tumn of 1905 alone, is as absurdly exag- 
gerated as are the “thousands upon 
thousands of liberal radical intellectuals 
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and workers” brought to imprisonment, 
exile or death by the Church. 

In order to enforce his thesis the 
author invents an organization of “‘spe- 
cial Jesus and Virgin Mary regiments 
among the Whites” during the Civil 
War. It is precisely the reverse, and a 
reproach which could be made to Rus- 
sian nationalists fighting against the 
Communists was that their motives were 
primarily nationalist and political, the 
religious aspect being kept in the back- 
ground. There was little of the spirit 
of a Crusade so apparent in the pres- 
ent struggle in Spain. 


Religious Propaganda Unlawful 


R. LAMONT declares, “today ail 

religions in the U. S. S. R. are on 
an absolutely equal basis.” This is true in 
the sense that all are equally persecuted. 
In support of his statement he quotes 
certain articles from the Soviet decree 
ot 1918. He carefully omits, however, 
to mention the important modification 
introduced in the Soviet Constitution 
in 1929 by which all religious “propa- 
ganda” is unlawful, whilst “anti-religi- 
ous propaganda” is legal. 

This modification of the original Con- 
stitution which allowed both “religious 
and anti-religious propaganda,” enables 
Soviet authorities to arrest and con- 
demn Christians on any pretext, for the 
teaching of the truths of the faith per- 
tains to the very essence of Christianity. 
Under the existing laws of the Com- 
munist state not only public utterance 
in defence of Christianity is punishable 
according to the Criminal Code, but an 
ordinary sermon may be interpreted as 
“religious propaganda.” 

A particularly misleading statement 
is this: “Contrary to the general im- 
pression, atheism is not an _ essential 
condition for entrance into the Com- 
munist Party of Russia (or of any other 
country).” Its untruth may be gauged 
by authentic documents published by 
the French Centre of Study /stina in 
a slender booklet Religion in the U. S.- 
S. R., according to recent Soviet data, 
Lille, 1935. On this possibility for a 
believer to be a member of the Com- 
munist party, a quotation from the of- 
ficial organ of the Moscow “Godless 
Union” is given. 
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It refers to Stalin’s answer to a dele- 
gation of American workers in 1927: 
asked whether certain “good Commun- 
ists’ who disagreed upon the matter 
of compulsory atheism and considered 
religion and loyalty to the party not 
incompatible, Stalin emphatically de- 
clared that he knew of no “good Com- 
munists” of the kind mentioned by the 
delegates, and that such Communists 
could not exist. He stressed the fact 
that in the Statutes of the party “there 
is no paragraph demanding that new 
adepts should profess atheism (“though 
it is a demand of our programme’), 
and explained . . . that the party can 
be neither neutral nor indifferent in the 
matter of religion. 


Stalin on Religion 


“ E CARRY on,” Stalin said, “and 

Wana carry on propaganda against 
all religious superstitions. Our Code de- 
clares that every citizen has the right 
to profess any religion because this 
is every man’s private concern. But it 
is precisely with this object that we 
separate Church from State and, pro- 
claiming freedom of conscience, have 
maintained for each citizen the right 
to fight every creed and-every religion 
by persuasion, propaganda, or by an ac- 
tive campaign. The party cannot re- 
main neutral as regards religion, and 
it conducts an anti-religious propaganda 
against all religious superstitions, for it 
supports science, whereas religion op- 
poses it.” 

These words of the Communist dic- 
tator are clear enough. Though no 
particular paragraph forbids a believer 
to join the Communist party, no such 
person would ever be admitted into 
it for the whole idea of Communism, its 
entire “programme of action,” is not 
neutral but militantly anti-religious. 
Stalin simply cannot conceive of a Com- 
munist combining religious beliefs with 
loyalty to the party, and Communists 
who deny this are deliberately mislead- 
ing their readers. In this they only fol- 
low the tactics of Stalin himself. In 
an article on Marxism and the National 
Question written a score of years ago 
Stalin demanded religious freedom for 
people of all denominations, explain- 
ing that: 

“The programme of the Social- 
democrats contains a paragraph con- 
cerning the freedom of conscience 
whereby people have the right to pro- 
fess any religion they like—Catholicism, 
Orthodoxy, etc. Social-democrats fight 
against religious oppression. . . . They 
will defend the rights of national min- 
orities to profess any religion but 
simultaneously they will, in the interests 
of the proletariat, lead a campaign 
against Catholicism, Protestantism, Or- 
thodoxy, in order to ensure the final 
triumph of a socialist mentality.” 

“Thus,” adds the bolshevik commen- 


tator upholding this viewpoint, “we op- 
posed religious persecution when strug- 
gling for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat but never did we surrender our 
criticism of religion, the fight against 
religion and all ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions essentially hostile to class-war and 
to Communism.” In other words, “free- 
dom of all religious beliefs’ was a 
slogan adopted at one time for ex- 
pediency’s sake, as it is adopted now 
in the countries where Communism is 
not yet established. But as soon as the 
Communists are in control “freedom of 
conscience” is thrown overboard, and 
religion subjected to ruthless persecu- 
tion. This happened in Russia where, 
after the massacre of the clergy in the 
early years of the revolution, a new 
policy for their gradual extermination 
has been evolved, together with a sys- 
tematic atheist propaganda in the 
schools, army, and all over the coun- 
try. This is taking place today in a 
more violent shape in Spain where it 
is aimed to wipe out forever all vestige 
of religion. 


A Planned Persecution 


HAT this is due not to the excitement 

of a revolutionary rabble but to 
deliberate instructions from Moscow, is 
conclusively proved by testimonies pub- 
lished in the Lettres de Rome (Sep- 
tember-October, 1936), where respon- 
sibility for the Spanish anti-religious 
savagery is directly traced to Moscow’s 
instigation. As this paper says with 
well-documented proof: “the persecu- 
tion in Spain, with all its horrors, was 
desired and organized by the Commun- 
ists for the purpose of detaching the 
masses of the people from religion. . 
One finds in a great many of the ac- 
counts of profanations and sacrileges, 
whether from Barcelona or Seville, from 
Valencia or Madrid, the city or the 
country, the characteristic traits of anti- 
religious campaign in Russia.” 

But until Communist rule is firmly 
established and while the support of mis- 
guided Christians is needed, as in the 
case of the Basques, Communism makes 
a show of religious tolerance. Stalin’s 
words quoted above are a damning proof 
of Communist hypocrisy. 

In the third number of Antireligioz- 
nik, the official anti-God fortnightly 
review, Yaroslavsky, leader of the god- 
less movement and influential member 
of the Soviet government, contributes 
an article entitled “Comrade Stalin upon 
Religion,” in which he quotes state- 
ments made by the Soviet dictator, with 
his own gloss. The comments, published 
in an official organ and never refuted, 
are quite as authentic an expression of 
Soviet doctrine and policy as are 
Stalin’s own declarations. Having rec- 
orded Stalin’s words to the American 
Communists, mentioned above, Yaro- 
slavsky continues: 
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“It is important to stress these words 
of Comrade Stalin: firstly, every mem- 
ber of the party is compelled to carry 
on anti-religious propaganda—he cannot 
be neutral. Secondly, in promulgating 
freedom of conscience we guarantee to 
every citizen the freedom and oppor- 
tunity of anti-religious propaganda. 
Thirdly, the party carries on anti- 
religious propaganda against every 
religious superstition, 7. ¢., against every 
creed and every religion. Fourthly, 
religion opposes science and is there- 
fore hostile to it. . . . As regards the 
reactionary clergy that poisons the 
minds of the working masses, the party 
must follow a policy of elimination. 
Have we crushed the _ reactionary 
clergy? Yes, we have. The misfortune 
is that they have not yet been com- 
pletely liquidated.” 

This commentary is significant enough, 
and explains the wholesale massacre 
of priests and religious in Spain: 
“Every religion and every creed is only 
superstition,” therefore belief in God 
must be destroyed. Anti-religious prop- 
aganda is the best means for this de- 
struction of religion, yet against such 
“reactionary clergy” as insist upon the 
truth of religion, there is but one radical 
policy—extermination. In Russia this 
was effected less thoroughly than in 
Spain because of the vast territory of 
the country, which precluded the pos- 
sibility of a speedy achievement of the 
task. 

It is, however, to anti-religious prop- 
aganda that the Communists attribute 
the principal role in their activity. Here 
again attempts have been made to con- 
ceal from the West the fact that this 
propaganda is conducted entirely by 
government bodies. In the October issue 
of the Catholic quarterly The Sower a 
Mr. W. B. Malone, presumably a Cath- 
olic teacher who had visited Russia and 
writes on education, was told by “re- 
sponsible authorities” that “there is now 
no definitely anti-religious teaching in 
schools.” 


Anti-God Schools 


HIS statement is definitely refuted 

by the pamphlet “Religion in Rus- 
sia” which declares that “Not only 
were all educational curricula permeated 
with atheism, and this from the very 
outset of the revolution, but every year 
a careful ‘weeding out’ of the teaching 
personnel was effected in order to elim- 
inate all traces of any ideology incom- 
patible with materialism. Scientists are 
called to prove to the children that 
‘religion is incompatible with science; 
writers have to supply the schools with 
godless literature, poets are commis- 
sioned to compose irreverent ditties to 
be sung in pioneer schools.” 

The following extracts are given from 
the school-programme of the elementary 
Soviet Polytechnic of September 19, 
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1933: (Read these words carefully.) 

“Art. 13. In the Soviet schools the 
teaching of any religious creed, the 
performance of any religious ceremony, 
and all other forms of religious influence 
over the young are prohibited, and any 
infringement of this prohibition will be 
penalized. The Soviet school ensures 
an anti-religious education, all instruc- 
tion and education being grounded on 
an active struggle against religion and 
its influence upon the children and the 
adult.” 


Making Young Atheists 


HIS “active struggle” against the 
survival of belief in God among 


children forms an important item of 
the activity of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Conferences of godless teachers 


are organized by it, and those who are 
slack in carrying out this “active 
struggle” are severely reprimanded or 
dismissed. More important conferences 
of a more ambitious scope organized 
by the same state Department for Edu- 
cation and the Union of the godless 
which is, in fact, but another govern- 
ment department, deal with the whole 
anti-religious problem on a much wider 
scale. 

Such was e. g., the second Pan-Union 
Congress of the Institutions for the 
Scientific Research upon Anti-Religious 
Activities in June 1934. Twenty-eight 
scientific institutions were represented, 
among which the anti-religious section 
of the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Academy of Communism, the Academy 
of Science, the Academy of the History 
of Culture, all the Universities, State 
anti-religious periodicals, anti-religious 
Museums, etc. The enumeration of these 
institutions alone is a sufficient proof 
that this propaganda is indeed consid- 
ered to be one of the important func- 
tions of the Communist state, perhaps 
one of its most important: that of the 
formation of the new Soviet man, en- 
tirely devoid of any supernatural be- 
lief. 

A detailed account of this godless 
work will be found in the pamphlet 
under discussion. Several attempts have 
been made to estimate: the results 
achieved by the godless propaganda in 
the U. S. S. R. Soviet godless period- 
icals contain numerous statistics drawn 
up by Communist journalists in vil- 
lages, barracks, schools. Thus one article 
records an investigation made among 
children from 7 to 8 years of age in 
a number of primary schools, urban and 
rural. About fifty per cent of these chil- 
dren knew absolutely nothing of God, 
and if they had heard something of Him, 
denied his very existence. Some of these 
little atheists were out to convert their 
Christian parents. 

Among the other half some went to 
church (twenty-five per cent), a cor- 
responding number prayed, and some 


admitted that they said their prayers 
without being compelled by their 
parents. The writer quotes answers of 
these “religious” children, showing a 
most tragic ignorance of the very es- 
sence of the faith: they confused God 
with the priests or with the icons in 
the church! The general result both 
among children and adults is the in- 
crease of superstitions and pseudo- 
mysticism. Old mythological beliefs in 
house and forest-spirits, in mermaids, 
witches, have reappeared giving, as the 
author of the pamphlet says, “an out- 
let for their subconscious mystical 
yearnings.” Heathen sects arise with 
sacrificial rites to idols in which ani- 
mals are slaughtered in honor of pagan 
gods. 

Such is the direct result of the Com- 
munists’ eighteen years’ activity on the 
“religious front!” It is difficult to say 
which is worse—the “new man’s” 
avowed absolute atheist materialism 
denying the soul and any after-life and 
aiming only at obtaining in this short 
life the maximum of animal enjoyment 
and material prosperity, or the dark and 
sinister mysticism whereby Russian 
masses are reverting to the primeval 
paganism of their pre-Christian ances- 
tors. This is the “earthly paradise” 
created by Lenin and Stalin! 


Reassuring the God-less 


OW an argument is being advanced 

by foreign friends of the U. S.- 
S. R. in connection with the new Soviet 
Constitution. A change in regard of 
religion is inevitable, they assert, now 
that the new Constitution grants to the 
ministers of religion the right to vote, 
and thus restores them to the status 
of ordinary citizens. Indeed, Art. 135 
of this new Constitution provides that 
“Elections of deputies are universal: 
all citizens of the U. S. S. R. who in 
the year of elections have attained the 
age of 18 have the right to vote and 
be elected. Exempted are the insane, 
and persoris having been convicted by 
a court with the loss of electoral rights.” 

And Art. 136 stipulates that “Elec- 
tions of deputies are equal: every citi- 
zen has the right to vote and be elected 
independently of race or nationality, 
creed, education, domicile, social ante- 
cedents, financial position, and former 
activity. On the face value of these two 
articles it would seem that the ministers 
of religion may become candidates for 
membership of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union, and even elected. Many, even 
in Soviet Russia, have been misled to 
the point of questioning whether a new 
era was not dawning. 

It is natural that believers hoped for 
the best, whilst besbozhniki (the god- 
less) were genuinely perturbed by what 
they feared to be the government’s be- 
trayal of their cause. It therefore be- 
came necessary to issue an authorita- 
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tive explanation on this subject by Yar- 
oslavsky. His short pamphlet: Stalin’s 
Constitution and the Problem of Re- 
ligion, Moscow 1936 was published by 
the OGIZ and GAIZ (State Anti- 
Religious Publishing Office), another 
proof that the anti-religious campaign 
is a State’s activity. Yaroslavsky’s 
pamphlet is to reassure the godless: 
he agrees that the Constitution, does 
indeed, grant political and civil rights 
to ministers of all religions. To de- 
prive them of these rights would have 
meant a departure from the principles 
of universality and equality placed at 
the basis of the new Constitution. 

“Nobody would ever pronounce them 
(the ministers of religion) insane, 
though they often do preach balder- 
dash from the point of view of science 
(vis. yarns about Heaven and Hell) 
such as even lunatics could not invent. 
It would not be right to deprive all min- 
isters of their electoral rights by de- 
cision of a court, thus placing them on 
the footing of criminals, deprived of 
civil rights. Not only in our country 
would believers interpret this as a re- 
striction, limitation of the freedom of 
religious belief, but in the whole world 
our enemies would use this fact as a 
weapon against us...” 

Yaroslavsky proceeds to explain that 
it would be impossible to deprive min- 
isters of religion of their civil rights 
without treating all believers, still num- 
bering millions, in the same way. Then 
he hastens to add that there is no dan- 
ger whatever that the ministers of re- 
ligion “of all creeds, only about one 
hundred thousand,” would participate 
in the elections: “It is difficult to im- 
agine that any priest in the U. S. S. R. 
would receive the votes of the people 
and be elected to the toilers’ Soviet. 
. . . There is no danger in granting 
these citizens electoral rights.” 


An Open Threat 


ND he ends by the following threat: 
“Tf any priest did attempt to 
be nominated as candidate to the local 
or Supreme Soviet, this would give us 
the right to oppose such a candidature, 
using the very fact of this nomination 
for explaining the harm done by re- 
ligion and religious superstitions kept 
alive by the priests. The Constitution 
grants us the right of anti-religious 
propaganda, and we will use it in order 
to strike a more formidable blow at 
religion already tottering.” 

These words are perfectly clear: It 
was inexpedient to continue to ban all 
ministers of religion from _participat- 
ing in the elections. Now that religion 
is considered sufficiently weakened, the 
danger of the ministers’ franchise is nil, 
and Communists whose organizations 
are practically the only bodies that can 
nominate candidates, will see to it that 
no minister of religion be nominated. 
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By Joachin Becker, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


New Year's in China 


Ay HAPPY NEW YEAR! This is a 
salutation that is welcomed and re- 
echoed each year in every land under 
the sun. Should you visit the quiet 
recesses bordering the Sahara, or the 
humble hamlets of interior India, Africa, 
or China; or should you pass through 
the crowded streets of Yokohama, Lon- 
don, Paris, or New York on New Year’s 
day, you would. hear the time honored 
salutation on the lips of old and young, 
rich and poor: “A happy New Year!” 
It is a time of good-cheer and merry- 
making, an occasion when charity and 
mutual good- will manifest themselves 
more generously in men’s hearts. 

The history of this great anniversary 
traces its origin back through the ages. 
The ancient dynasties gave it a promi- 
nent place in their calendar. We are 
well acquainted with the manner in 
which this holiday is celebrated in the 
Occident; namely by family reunions, 
banquets, games, theatre-going, travel 
and the like. Let us then turn our atten- 
tion to the interesting fashion in which 
this happy occasion is celebrated in the 
Orient, particularly, in China. 

It is interesting to note that back in 
the year of nineteen hundred and eleven, 
when China became a republic, legisla- 
tion was made abolishing the old Chi- 
nese New Year from the official calen- 
dar, and establishing January the first 
as the national New Year holiday. But 
this decree proved to have little influ- 
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ence on the people, particularly the 
rural folk. They still celebrate the New 
Year according to the old calendar, and 
adhere to the ancient customs practiced 
by their forefathers centuries ago. 

The old Chinese New Year, known as 
Ko Yin Lih Nien, is one of the most 
famous festivals of the year. It occurs 
on the first day of the first moon, and 
ends on the Feast of Lanterns. There is 
this difference between the Chinese and 
the Western New Year, namely, that 
the latter ends twenty-four hours after 
it commences, the former lasts a half 
month. In mentioning the Chinese New 
Year, henceforth, we mean of course, 
the old New Year. 





FOR HER—-NO NEW YEAR CELEBRATION, 
A FLOOD REFUGEE, LIVING IN AN ABAN- 
DONED RICE MILL 
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PREPARATION FOR THE FESTIVAL 


As the great festival draws near there 
is considerable hustle and bustle on the 
business streets of the Chinese village. 
People prepare two or three weeks 
ahead of time in order to celebrate the 
holidays with as much pomp and sol- 
emnity as possible. And the merchant, 
of course, loses no time; he stocks his 
store to overflowing with good things, 
and has his shop profusely decorated 
with rich ornaments and drapery, in or- 
der to attract the eye of the shopper. 


OU take a walk down Yianling’s 

main street—a typical business street 
in interior China—and you behold a 
sight that is worth seeing. Overhead the 
street is adorned with all the colors of 
the rainbow. To the right and left, pa- 
per lanterns, made in various shapes and 
sizes, swing in the air. There are pic- 
tures of the various gods, of snow- 
capped mountains, of pretty landscape, 
of wild Indians, bears, tigers, and pretty 
birds; there are dragon kites with their 
long bodies and tails, streamers, orna- 
ments and toys of every description. 
The meat, grocery and vegetable coun- 
ters do a thriving business in the sale of 
geese, chicken, shark fins, bamboo 
sprouts, and a host of other viands, 
which even the poor folk will purchase 
when their funds will permit. 

Just ahead of you, you see a crowd 
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gathered around a counter. You hasten 
to investigate what it’s all about. You 
see a meat merchant holding in the air, 
a turkey. “Here is a very fine bird,” he 
says enthusiastically, “raised with the 
greatest of care.” And after extolling the 
wonderful qualities of the fowl, he asks 
his price—twenty dollars. The crowd 
show not the least sign of surprise at 
the exorbitant sum asked, for they know 
well that it is customary for the dealer 
to ask three or four times as much as 
he finally expects to receive. “Who 
wants to buy it?” he cries. 


HERE is silence. Then a business-like 

voice from the crowd shouts out: “T’ll 
give you four dollars for it.” The mer- 
chant then feigning as if insulted, gives 
the bidder a disgusted look, and begins 
to put the turkey back into the cage, 
at the same time hoping that someone 
else will make a higher offer. But no 
one wants to buy. Finally the butcher 
says to the lone bidder: “I am willing 
to lose money and let you have the bird 
for ten dollars.” Thereupon, a long dis- 
cussion follows, and ends up with the 
turkey being sold at the bidder’s price— 
four dollars. 

The crowd disperses, and you follow 
along to see the rest of the sights. You 
are just about to conclude your inter- 
esting adventure, when you happen upon 
a typical Chinese squabble. Two women 
are shouting at the top of their voices, 
neither listening to what the other is 
saying, but each one determined not to 
lose face at any rate. It is just a word 
battle, with all the appearances of a war 
dance, and very amusing to listen to. 
After the affair is all over, the parties 
go about their business, not the least bit 
upset, as if nothing had happened. 


TRAVEL BEFORE THE FESTIVAL 


During the week prior to the New 
Year, travel plays no small part. As 
a matter of fact all the married sons of 
the family return home, if they possibly 
can, for this great period of jubilation. 
It is of no rare occurrence for the son 
to travel hundreds of miles, at the cost 
of considerable sacrifice and heavy ex- 
pense. These devoted members of the 
family bring with them gifts of money 
and merchandise for the parents. The 
presents may range from a few dollars 
to a stout pig. For the son to remain 
from the family hearth at New Year’s 
would be considered a grave breach of 
loyalty to home and parents. Moreover, 
the offender would be the object of 
much ridicule, and would suffer the 
loss of great face. But no Chinese wants 
to lose face, be it in greater or smaller 
matters, and he will make considerable 
sacrifice to avoid it. Accordingly, in 
some rare cases, you find a son return 
to the ancestral home, more from a 
selfish motive than for the noble pur- 
pose of seeing mother and father again. 





A POOR HOME—DISPLAYING “GODS OF 
THE GATE” POSTERS AT THE NEW YEAR 


PAGAN RELIGIOUS RITES 


The eve of the New Year is at 
hand. All night long the air is rent 
with boom of fire crackers, large and 
small, that go off by the hundreds. The 
first duty the Chinese pagan considers 
himself bound to perform is to worship 
the gods and venerate his ancestors. Ac- 
cordingly all the members of the family 
await the approach of midnight, then 
gather at the ancestral temple, enter the 
large portal and cast themselves down 
before the image of the gods. If there 
is no such temple in the community the 
families resort to their homes, where 
they worship the tablets of the last few 
generations of ancestors. When these 
tablets are lacking—as often happens 
among the poorer classes—a large scroll 
containing the names of forefathers, is 
hung upon the wall and honored with 
incensing and prostration. 


O HIGHLY were these religious rites 

esteemed by the pagan rural folk that 
New Year’s would be considered ill 
spent without the ceremonies. Just as 
the good Catholic under ordinary cir- 
cumstances—if we may use the com- 
parison—would consider Christmas day 
ill spent without assisting at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. However these 
pagan rites are not observed with the 
exactness of former days, due most 
likely to the fact that the celebration of 
this festival has been discouraged by the 
Chinese Government, due partly to 
Western influence on the Orient in re- 
cent years. After rendering homage to 
the unseen world, the members of the 
families gleefully exchange their good 
wishes with the traditional New Year’s 
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salutation: “Kung Hsi Fa Tsai!” mean- 
ing: “Congratulations, and may you be- 
come rich!” Then the merry making 
begins. 

FINE CLOTHES 


One of the most striking features of 
the Chinese New Year is the wearing 
of pretty clothes. Even the poorest fam- 
ilies seem to have nice clothes to put 
on for the occasion. When the New 
Year draws nigh, the family trunk is 
opened, and bright clean garments are 
taken out, just as they were laid in 
at the end of the last holiday. The 
colors of the clothes are many and 
varied. It would indeed be a great thrill 
for an American girl to walk along a 
Chinese main street at this time, and 
observe the “screaming colors” and 
their combinations that are worn by 
the fair sex and by the children. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese aesthetic sense, 
colors do not kill each other; the richer 
and more vivid the shades the better. 
Combinations of bright green and 
orange, crimson and dark blue, and 
like combines indicate good taste. In 
view of the great care with which the 
Chinese women choose their colors, and 
the expense to which they go in pro- 
curing wearing apparel, it is evident 
that clothes play an important part in 
the New Year’s celebration. 


PAYING OF DEBTS 


One good feature of the Chinese New 
Year is the paying of debts. It is not 
uncommon for hirelings to go to their 
employers and ask for two weeks’ or 
more pay in advance. This is in order 
to pay the debts that they have con- 
tracted in the course of the year. The 
request is not denied by the employer, 
because he knows the workman will be 
faithful in returning the sum borrowed 
by working without pay for the stated 
number of weeks. 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


In China, as in other countries, gam- 
bling is banned. Whenever. men indulge 
in this pastime they do it behind closed 
doors. But during the New Year 
holidays there seems to be an unwritten 
dispensation from this universal law. 
“It is the fad all over,” say the people, 
“everybody does it. What else can we 
do?” Accordingly, men and women, 
young and old, can be seen feverishly 
fingering and shuffling their cards, mah 
jong sets, and other games; the money 
stakes varying according to the players’ 
means. Even children busy themselves 
with cards and dominoes, with small 
amounts at stake. They readily learn to 
gamble from the example of their Elders. 

The reason for indulging in these 
games of chance is not difficult to under- 
stand. After the first enthusiasm and 
romance of the New Year has worn 
off, the Chinese people, particularly the 
working class, find it painfully monoto- 
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‘ nous to sit around doing nothing. They 


are used to work. Except for an occa- 
sional holiday during the year the 
country folk toil seven days a week. 
Consequently, there is a natural reac- 
tion—a reaction arising out of the 
sudden transition from constant physical 
activity to complete rest. And through 
want of something to do, the people 
resort to games of chance. 


his wagering, speculating and risk- 

ing may go on with the men folk for 
many days. As a result the gambling 
passion is aroused to such a pitch that 
whole nights may be consumed by this 
unprofitable pastime. Thus many a 
player counts his loses, only to find 
the rays of the morning sun announc- 
ing the birth of another day. It is not 
surprising then, and it often happens, 
that the craze to win will entice men 
to continue their games for days after 
the close of the holidays. 


GALA TIME FOR YOUNGSTERS 


The New Year is a gala time for 
youngsters. Boys will clan together and 
form what they call the dragon parade. 
At the head of the line there is a 
boy who carries upon his shoulders a 
large paper head of a dragon. Running 
from the head to the tail of the animal 
there is a cloth shroud about thirty 
feet long and about four feet wide. 
Under this strip of cloth the boys march 
in single file. At the end of the line 
there is a large sweeping tail pivoted 


on a stick and carried by the last boy 
in the line. Viewed from a high level, 
this artificial monster looks like a real 
creature crawling along, its head and 
tail wagging from side to side. The 
group of dragon boys proudly march 
up and down the streets and alley- 
ways in step with the beat of drums and 
tomtoms. 

It is the firm belief of the pagans 
that the evil spirits are deadly afraid of 
this dragon, and flee from its presence. 
Accordingly, the dragon parade makes 
its way through homes and temples, 
purifying the rooms and halls of any 
evil spirits that might, perchance, be 
lurking therein. On their way out, it is 
customary for the dragon boys to re- 
ceive a small remuneration for their 
valuable services. Moreover the New 
Year, somewhat akin to our Christmas, 
brings to the kiddies multicolored and 
glittering toys. The little tots look for- 
ward to this occasion, just as our young- 
sters in the United States anticipate the 
visit of Santa Claus. And only when 
the family funds are nil will the elders 
deprive the younger set of this supreme 
joy, for the parents love their children 
dearly. 


THE NEW YEAR’S MEAL 


The greatest attraction of the New 
Year celebration is, without doubt, the 
table. Just as the New England dinner 
is incomplete without its roast turkey 
and plum pudding, so the Chinese din- 
ner would be considered scanty without 
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its candied sweet potatoes, dumplings 
and like dishes. Those who can afford 
the price will indulge in such delicacies 
as bamboo sprouts, shark fins, larch 
blossom, and black eggs, carefully pre- 
served for a long time in chalk-chaff, 
salt and clay. After careful preparation 
in the culinary art, the whole family 
will assemble in the dining room, there 
to chat and crunch on watermelon seeds. 
When the meal is served all will sit 
down on stools or small benches, each 
member vying with the other to take 
the higher place in honor. 


HEN the meal begins. Each person is 

provided with a saucer of melon seeds, 
a small dish of sauce, a pair of chop 
sticks, and a little bowl of wine. The 
dishes are not passed around singly, but 
are placed on a large tray in the center 
of the table, each one helping himself. 
The food is cut in small pieces, so 
that it can be taken conveniently be- 
tween the chopsticks. The better class 
of Chinese will have from ten to twenty 
courses at a single meal. The dinner 
usually ends with rice and millet to- 
gether with a few meat and vegetable 
dishes. The rice eaten, all sup a hot cup 
of tea. Those who wish to, will then 
indulge in a smoke of tobacco or opium, 
and engage in a conversation which 
might last for hours. It all depends on 
the size of the pocketbook whether and 
for how long these sumptuous meals will 
continue during the course of the holi- 
days. There are budgets in China too. 


Is It True What They Say About China? 


I; IT true what they say about China? 
I am sure THE SIGN readers would 
like to know. Much of what is said and 
written about that great country is so 
far from complimentary that it sounds 
like answers to the foolish game of 
“Knock-Knock.” 

Having spent almost fifteen years in 
the interior of China, I can tell you 
that many of the things said about the 
country and its people are not true. 


Some tourists to the Orient, after 
spending a short time in Shanghai 
write a book about China. In many 


cases, the only apparent reason for 
such “skim-the-surface” writings is evi- 
dently to pay travelling expenses. 

To know China and the Chinese you 
must live with them, work with them 
and speak their language. You must 
study their ancient civilization and ob- 
serve their customs, read their classics 
and appreciate their music. This is what 
our missionaries do. To know the Chi- 
nese is to love them. That explains 
why Catholic priests and Sisters who 
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FRIENDS. WHAT WILL THE NEW YEAR 
BRING THEM? THEY ARE WONDERING. 


have labored in China and have been 
forced by sickness or other circum- 
stances to return to their native land, 
are ever anxious to return to their 
adopted country, and blue till they get 
back “home.” 

The Province of Hunan, where the 
Passionists are laboring, lies far inland 
from the coast, in south-central China. 
Our Vicariate or mission district in- 
cludes the sixteen counties in the north- 
west of that province. This includes an 
area equal to our three States of Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land. Both the climate and the nature 
of the country combine to make the 
work difficult. The summers are very 
long with a temperature running be- 
tween 90° and 105° in the shade. The 
intense heat aggravated by a high hu- 
midity, takes a heavy toll of the mis- 
sionary’s strength. Winter is a short 
season. Snow falls occasionally but 
never stays long. Only primitive provi- 
sions are made for heating, so that there 
is much hardship in cold weather. In 
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early spring comes the rainy season. 
For weeks it may rain every day. This 
ny season, unwholesome and un- 
int both for the natives and our- 

is absolutely necessary, for on 
bundant rainfall depends the rice 
Now while this is the condition 

our part of China and throughout 
the central and southern portions of 
the land, it is not true of the North. 
In North China wheat takes the place 
ice in the diet, there is no rainy 
season and the winter is extremely cold 
ice and snow from November till 


HE region taken care of by the Pas- 
T onist missionaries is almost en- 
tirely mountainous. Until recently there 
nly trails—no roads in our sense 
of the term. For fourteen years we have 


travelled over ancient manderin routes, 
a few feet wide and built of flag stones. 
Little effort was made to repair these 
century-old highways, so that even in 
dry weather a trip was always haz- 


ardous. Of course in other parts of 
China an increasing number of fine 
auto roads is being built. Such cities 
as Shanghai, Peiping and Tientsin com- 
pare favorably with the most modern 
cities in the United States or Europe. 
In the matter of traffic they seem to 
be ahead of America, for to many auto- 

biles add forty or fifty thousand 
rikshas and you can form an idea of 


what the traffic is like. Yet there seems 
to be less accidents and greater ex- 
pedition of traffic than you'll find in 


the most up-to-date American cities. 
\re there many Catholics in China? 
Jo they make good Catholics? These 
juestions frequently asked. To many 
ll be a revelation that there are in 
China today about three million Catho- 
lic [here are more than twenty 
Chinese Bishops, nearly eighteen hun- 
dred native priests and over thirty-four 
und Chinese Sisters, and _ three 
thousand young men preparing for the 
These statistics speak vol- 
umes for the missionaries, the zealous 
priests and Sisters and brothers work- 
ing in the fields afar, many of whom 
watered the fields of their labors with 
their blood. In 1929 three Passionist 
Fathers paid the supreme sacrifice, 
being killed in cold blood by bandits. 
Seven others of our priests and Sisters 
died victims of charity and zeal for the 
poor Chinese. In North China and the 
territory about Peiping there are five 
for every Catholic. In the Pas- 
sionist Vicariate in Hunan there is one 
for every six thousand pagans. 





pagans 


So there is a goodly number of Catho- 
lics in China. But when you realize that 


the total population of the country is 
In five hundred million—the nearly 
llion Catholics is a relatively 
mall percentage. Thus there is plenty 
of pioneer missionary work to be done, 








FATHERS BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS AND 
ERNEST CUNNINGHAM, C.P., GET TO- 
GETHER FOR A VISIT. UNTIL QUITE RE- 
CENTLY SLOW AND DIFFICULT MEANS OF 
TRAVEL KEPT THE MISSIONARIES FROM 
SEEING EACH OTHER OFTEN 


and many calls can still be made for 
financial help, and for the spiritual aid 
given through fervent prayers. 

Do the Chinese make good Christians ? 
They most assuredly do. Today many 
a lowly Chinaman is putting up with 
all sorts of persecution just because he 
is a Catholic. America is considered a 
Christian country and China a pagan 
one, yet there are many sons and daugh- 
ters of the Flowery Kingdom raised 
to the honors of the altar and called 
“Blessed”—whereas the United States 
has yet to have her first. Often the 
life of the priest has been saved during 
persecutions, uprisings and Communist 
revolutions by his devoted people.. 
Chinese Catholic laymen have put their 
own life in danger to protect their 
“Spiritual Father” as they call the 
priest. They have died rather than re- 
veal the missionary’s hiding place to the 
enemy. 

Of course the American people can- 
not be blamed for not knowing these 
facts. Dear readers of The Sign, do 
you know that ninety-five percent of the 
people in America get their knowl- 
edge and ideas of China and the Chinese 
people from the daily newspaper? It is 
generally when the bandits are a little 
more active than usual and the lives 
of foreigners are in danger, or when 
the Chinese Government trying to make 
economic laws, treads on the toes of 
the foreign business interests that the 
Chambers of Commerce see to it there 
is plenty of newspaper publicity not 
flattering to the Chinese and only parti- 
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ally true. My dear friends, would you 
be flattered if the Chinese judged yoi 
from reading the American newspapers? 
I am sure you wouldn’t, because you 
know what it takes to get in the head- 
lines; — DIVORCES - ROBBERIES- 
SUICIDES-MURDERS, etc. 

Have you ever seen a headline or ar 
editorial to the widow who, left with 
several children, worked and _ slaved 
over the wash-tub to bring up her fam- 
ily as God-fearing, decent citizens ? And 
I dare say for every case of such un- 
sung and unheralded devotion to fam- 
ily and duty here in the United States 
there are four in China, (human na- 
ture being the same the world over, 
and the population of China being about 
five hundred million—four times that 
of the United States). Here are the 
facts to help you judge whether it is 
true what they say about China. Re- 
member I do not say there is no crime 
in China. I know only too well of 
unjust officials, of thieves and bandits 
and ruthless Communists. Yet again, 
human nature being what it is, and the 
Chinese out-numbering Americans four 
to one, still; no one, not even a Japa- 
nese, would dare say there is four times 
as much crime in China as in the 
United States. No one can contradict the 
statement then, that in China there is 
comparatively less crime than in the 
U.S. A. 


N THE United States to be fifteen or 
! twenty minutes by auto from _ the 
church is often considered a valid excuse 
for not hearing Sunday Mass. In my 
Mission at Supu, Hunan, China, I know 
many Chinese Catholics of fifty, sixty 
and seventy years of age, who walk 
five and ten miles (four and five hours 
tramp) over the mountains to come in 
for Sunday Mass. And they come fast- 
ing in order to receive Holy Com- 
munion. They get their breakfast when 
they get home at three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon. And they do not think 
there is anything heroic about this. 

I could continue giving you many 
facts about China and the Chinese 
people, about their language, their cus- 
toms, food, clothes, etc. Most of these 
facts would be just the opposite to what 
many people think about the Orient and 
the old Flowery Kingdom. 

So not all the things they say about 
China are true. China is a great nation 
and the Chinese are a lovable people. 
You will understand then, in some meas- 
ure, why I who have labored in the 
Passionist Mission field of Hunan am 
anxious to return there. After almost 
fifteen years spent in Chinz, I find I 
love it and the work there, more than 
ever. In less than a month I will be 
on my way back home to the Orient— 
to my beloved Chinese. May I ask you, 
readers of The Sign, to continue to help 
our Mission and missionaries, 
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Mission Activities 


Tue girls’ school in Yiianling opened 
August 28th. Owing to the growth of 
the school, we had to add extra class 
rooms. The orphan girls were sent to 
Wuki, and their building used for the 
class rooms and assembly hall. We have 
now a complete primary school of four 
grades and the best part of it is, that 
it is registered under the government. 
Our registration to date is 100 pupils, 
among these are many Christian chil- 
dren. We have seven seculars and Sis- 
ter Mary Therese, Sister Teresa Miriam 
and Sister Ethelberta teaching. The 
foreign Sisters teach drawing, music, 
and arithmetic. 

Every morning class is opened with 
the singing of the National - Anthem, 
and the raising of the flag. Every Mon- 
day, a reunion is held before the por- 
trait of the “Father of the Country,” 
Sun Yat-sen. There all together bow 
three times to salute the great man. 
Upon this salute follows the reading of 
his political testament, which con- 
tains the quintessence of his doctrines 
and a three minutes’ silence to reflect 
on these great principles. 

No religion is taught in the school. 
Doctrine classes are held after class in 
the Doctrine School. 

The Doctrine School opened Sep- 
tember 8th. There is a large class this 
year. Many of these are children pre- 
paring for First Communion. Sister M. 
Loretta is in charge of this school. 
Sister Therese teaches an hour a day. 
Father Anthony, C.P. gives an instruc- 
tion every morning. 


EARLY all the catechumens live in 

the mission. The oldest is 80 years 
and the youngest 4 years old. Very few 
of these know any characters and they 
learn their prayers and catechism, char- 
acter by character. All prayers in 
China are said in unison. Class is from 
nine o’clock until twelve and from one 
until five. Each one studies out loud 
or listens to doctrine. 

If every conversion is a miracle how 
much more so here, where the devil 
will not allow himself without a strug- 
gle to be thus divested of his ancient 
empire. It means something to be a 
Christian and though some fall by the 
wayside nearly all persevere to the end. 
Sister not only takes care of this de- 
partment but also goes out among the 
Christians on the street, to revive the 
faith of the lukewarm and seek out the 
wandering sheep. 

Sister Finan and Sister Alma are in 
charge of the Dispensary. They average 
1000 patients a week, not to speak of 
the street calls. The summer months 
bring in a harvest of souls. The in- 


By The Sisters of Charity 


tense heat and lack of food mean death 
to many babies. This year there were 
several cases of smallpox and typhoid 
in the city. The Sisters were called in 
to take care of a great many of them. 
In nearly every case they recovered. 
Several who felt that they weré going 
to die asked for the sacraments. 

Here is one example of the many 
that the Sisters come across, Sister was 
called to visit a strange woman in the 
city. She did not belong to this section 
of Hunan and had never seen a Sister 
until she came here. Two of the Sisters 
went several days. One morning the 
woman said to Sister M. Joseph, “I 
studied your doctrine years ago. I re- 
member most of my prayers and know 
and believe that your God is the one 
true God. My eldest girl was 19 years 
old when she died and she received 
baptism.” After asking a few questions, 
Sister found that she had been instructed 
by Father Constantine. 


ATHER CONSTANTINE died in 
1929. Now in 1936, she still wanted 

to be a Christian. She gave as her rea- 
sons for the delay that the Reds had 
taken over the district, and the priest 
could not get to the mission. Gradually 
her home and money were gone, and she 
was obliged to come to Yiianling. She 
was here only a short time when the Sis- 
ters and priests were forced to leave the 
mission. She became ill and asked that 
the Sisters be sent ‘for. Her husband said 
that he and the rest of the family would 
come in to study if she recovered. Sis- 
ter saw that she would not recover and 
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told her she was very ill. She asked for 
the priest. Father Quentin baptized her, 
Loretta. Each day she asked for a little 
doctrine and also aspirations. She 
wanted the Sisters with her all the 
time. The afternoon that she died they 
spent an hour with her. 

Sisters of the Dispensary are expected 
to have money as well as medicine. 
There are several beggars outside the 
mission. One old lady who is supposed 
to be blind starts at seven in the morn- 
ing and never lets up for five minutes 
of the day. Some one has told her that 
we are foreign and all foreigners are 
rich, so whenever a Sister passes the 
gate we hear “Sister, please give an old 
blind hungry lady a dollar.” She only 
asks her fellow countrymen for a cop- 
per but we are made of money. I am 
still trying to figure out how she knows 
when we pass by! 

It is amusing to hear some of the 
comments when we are on the street. 
Some days when the people from the 
country are in for market day, they 
meet a Sister. Some of them have never 
seen a white woman before and you 
can imagine how strange we must look 
to them. The length of our habits, the 
amount of material, all the trimmings, 
cape and apron come in for comments. 
But our cap seems to be the main 
amusement. 

“How do you like that hat?” we hear. 
“How do they get it on?” “How do 
they see? How do they stand it in the 
heat?” are heard day after day. The 
other day two Sisters were coming down 
the street and two soldiers from down 
river were behind them. They started 
talking about the Catholic church. One 
asked if we were Catholic Sisters. 

“Yes,” he said “but I do not know 
what kind they are or where they are 
from. If they can understand Chinese, 
we will ask them when they get down 
to their compound. Now I will tell you 
how I know that they are Catholic Sis- 
ters. Whenever you see white cloth 
around their faces or some place on 
their heads you always know that they 
are from the Catholic Church”. 

When we neared the compound they 
walked ahead, and then turned and 
asked us what order we were and where 
we were from. Sister told them that we 
were Sisters of Charity and that we 
came from America. 


" H, NO you are not,” he said. “I 

know the Sisters of Charity. They 

wear a different white band around their 

head and they are French.” Sister ex- 

plained that we were the American 
Sisters of Charity. 

We are caring for thirteen babies in 
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the city. These are from one month to 
two years old. When they are two years 
old they come to live in the mission. 
These babes are usually baptized as 
soon as they are left at the mission, 
since many of them die before they are 
with us very long. Today a mother— 
starving herselfi—brought in a girl five 
years old and begged Sister to take her. 
Sister felt that she would not live long 
had her baptized and gave the 
mother a few cents to buy a wee bit of 
rice. They will not live the week out. 
If only some people would send us 
money for these babies, we could take 
many more in the mission. Ten dollars 
a year would go far towards supporting 
them. 

This matter of the adoption of our 
foundlings is one in which we are most 
interested. For such work we are anx- 
ious to have special funds without hav- 
ing to draw from the general Mission 
funds, which are especially meant for 
the building up and maintenance of the 
Church here and for the support of the 
priests and Sisters in charge. Many of 
these little ones are practically forced 
on our care and their plight is often 
such that we would be lacking in all 
feeling, let alone any Christ-like charity, 
if we refused them shelter and care. It 
is not always poverty and disease that 
brings them to our attention. A case 
some time ago was one where pagan 
superstition, relentless in its demands on 


the poor darkened people, was the cause 
of a baby being brought to us. 

A few days after the baby was born, 
the fortune-teller was called in to read 


the “pa-tsi” and explain the lot and fu- 
ture of the new child. With a sharp 
he had taken in all that was in the 
house and seeing the father of the baby 
sick in another corner of the room, pro- 
ceeded on a lengthy explanation of how 
the new life was taking the place of the 
old life in the father’s body, and that 
if the father was to live the baby must 
die. The poor man, hearing this de- 
manded that the baby be done away 
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with. He was so insistent that the child 
had to be taken from his sight. That 
would have been sufficient reason ordi- 
narily, for the tot to be exposed to lack 
of care or even something worse, mean- 
ing sure death. The lady next door be- 
rated the fortune teller for his words, 
to no use; then to console the broken- 
hearted mother, she suggested that the 
Catholic Mission would take the baby. 
There are many more details to the 
story of how the little one came finally 
to live in our mission, but there is not 
the least doubt in the minds of our 
Chinese that had we not taken her, the 
girl would certainly have been killed. 

We have thirteen old men and ten 
old women. The old men have just 
moved into their new home. Sister went 
over to supervise the moving and every 
last man had three bowls. On asking 
the why and the wherefore she learned 
that the smallest was for use on the 
days that they did not feel well, second 
size for the ordinary meal and the larg- 
est for feast days and when they had 
meat. They lost the bowls and were 
allowed one for all times. Many, many 
more are begging to come into the mis- 
sion, but due to lack of funds we can- 
not accept them. It is sad to have to say 
“no” to them when our dear Lord gave 
the last drops of His precious Blood 
for their souls. 


HERE is one old man from another 

vicariate. He was always telling Sis- 
ter he was an expert carpenter. Several 
times a little mending was needed and 
Martin was asked to do it. First he did 
not have the necessary tools and no 
master can work without tools. He was 
given a set of tools and the work was 
easy for one of his training. He is very 
fond of spiritual reading and has made 
a special study of St. Francis of Assisi 
Meeting Sister one morning, he gave 
her a detailed account of all the good 
that St. Francis did in his day and 
remarked that when China had a few 
more people like St. Francis the coun- 
try would be converted in no time. 

“Good,” said Sister. “You have taken 
St. Francis for your model. Now I will 
tell you what you can do today for the 
poor. There are two sick men here and 
you take care of them today. See that 
they get a drink in the morning and 
their rice this afternoon. 

“Sister,” said Martin, “I want you to 
know that I am not a religious and I am 
not supposed to do that kind of work. 
That is why we have the priests and 
Sisters.” 

His new name is “The-would-be St. 
Francis.” 

Nearly all the women are blind, but 
they know everything that is theirs. To- 
day two blind women claimed the same 
pair of shoes. It seems that a small 
orphan boy, looking for trouble, mixed 
up all the blind women’s shoes. There 
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was a great deal of fuss. One was going 
home. Finally after talking for a half 
hour the case was settled. Each had a 
pair of shoes and no one had to leave 
the mission. 

Would we be asking too much of 
THE SIGN readers to say a prayer every 
day that the dear Lord will shower His 
blessings on the mission? Prayer will 
be the mainspring of our endeavors and 
we rely on the prayers of our dear 
friends in America to help us with the 
work. There is much to do to make His 
Sacred Name known and loved in this 
mission field. 


(Editor’s note) 

This appeal of the Sisters for prayers 
is most timely and one which all the 
missionaries will be anxious to make 
urgent. God’s help is always more 
needed than the co-operation of man. 
Often, especially in China, there are cir- 
cumstances to be faced where human 
help and ingenuity seem so powerless. 
Though, of course, not only those who 
have been on the missions in China who 
have realized, fully and often, the need 
of that Divine help, the guidance and 
protection that “you shall receive” when 
you “ask.” Most hopefully when we ask 
not by our poor selves alone, but joined 
with others in that Communion of 
Saints into which His loving Mercy has 
brought us. What would all the finan- 
cial surety in the world mean to a 
broken-hearted mother, faced with the 
problem of a wayward son or daughter, 
or bent in helpless sorrow over her sick 
suffering child for whom the doctors had 
lost hope of life? And so with the 
missionaries: as to their physical life, 
facing unknown tropical and _ oriental 
diseases; and in regard to their work 
for souls, finding a distant fear in the 
hearts of those to whom they are bring- 
ing the help and consolation of Christ’s 
Truth and Way and Life. 

And now, as we go to press, the latest 
news-flashes from China emphasize the 
need of prayer to our Divine Savior. 





STRANGE PEOPLE, THESE FOREIGNERS! SO 
THINK THE CHINESE CHILDREN WHEN 
THEY FIRST POSE FOR A PICTURE 
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The Watch on Calvary 


“ 

Now there stood by the Cross of 
Jesus His Mother.” (St. John, 19:25). 
A cross and a sword. A cross is made 
like a sword, and a sword is made like a 
cross. In all the sorrows of Mary the 
Cross was the Sword that pierced her 
heart, whether by anticipation or realiza- 
tion. 

Mary’s stand at the foot of the Cross 
is the first reference to her in the 
Gospels as participating in the Passion 
of Jesus. But it is easy to accept the 
old tradition of her meeting with Him 
on the way to Calvary and the tradition 
—as well as the revelations to some of 
the saints—that she was associated with 
Him in all the details of His Passion. 

One of the greatest sorrows our 
Lord could endure was to behold 
the agony of His Mother. He would 
not spare Himself that agony. Our 
Lady revealed to St. Bridget of 
Sweden that when Jesus saw the bit- 
terness of her grief He was so af- 
fected by it Himself that He became 
comparatively insensible to the pain 
of all His wounds because of the 
much greater pain which the sight of 
her sorrow caused Him. And St. 
Bernard calls His sight of her grief, 
“an inexplicable woe, an ineffable 
reciprocation of holy love.” 

She was there on Calvary to see 
the tragedy from first to last. Her 
Son, the Lamb of God, was standing 
there in the midst of His enemies. 
An icy shudder went through her 
soul as she saw the brutal, ribald, 
greedy soldiers tear the clothing from 
His Body. They might have left it 
to Him, that seamless garment she 
had herself woven. What could the 
soldiers want with such poor, blood- 
soaked, filth-stained, dirt-grimed gar- 
ments? The All-Pure Christ was strip- 
ped before the gaze of the world. It 
cut her to the quick. The humiliation 
which Jesus suffered in being stripped 
of His garments was a deep one and 
correspondingly the compassion of Mary 
for Him was keen. 

Again she tried to reach His side 
as she saw the impatient executioners 
pull Him and drag Him. But her ef- 
forts were vain. They would not let 
her come near Him. The Cross lay on 
the ground, but she felt as though it 
was lying upon her heart and crushing 
the life from her. It was heavier now, 
as she saw Jesus fall to His knees, lay 
Himself upon the Cross, and stretch out 
His arms as a willing Victim for the 
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world. What a bed for Him! How often 
she had put Him to sleep in the poor 
manger of Bethlehem, or the little bed 
of Nazareth, and tucked Him in with 
her adoring hands. But now on His 
death-bed, when He needed her most, 
He was not to feel the touch of those 
hands. He had sacrificed all, even her 
mother-love. : 

She beheld the nails tossed from one 
executioner to another. She saw the 
nail press against His hand, saw it 
pierce the skin, saw the spurt of blood, 
saw it.driven home through the flesh 
into the wood of the Cross, with the 
ringing blows of the hammer that 
pounded rather into her very brain. 
The agony was repeated with the other 








MARY’S WATCH ON CALVARY 


nails, until all she could hear was ham- 
mer and nails and splitting wood, and 
all she could see was streaming blood 
and the aching eyes of her tortured 
Son. 


T WAS anguish too deep for ex- 

pression. All about her were men 
laughing and jeering, women moaning 
and shrieking; but she was_ silent 
through it all. Her soul was crucified 
with Him. With hauling and dragging 
and pushing, with cursing and groan- 
ing, the soldiers raised up the Cross and 
its Burden, and let it fall into the hole 
that had been dug for it. The Cross 
swayed back and forth and then rested 
in its place. 
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Then began the Three Hours’ Agony 
of Jesus. It was His special Passion; 
it was her special Compassion. She as- 
sociated herself with Him in His Pas- 
sion as intimately as possible; and so 
she stood as near as possible to the 
Cross to become one with it. 

She stood! Stabat mater dolorosa. 
As Saint Ambrose says, “The mother 
stood before the Cross while men fled.” 
And, he adds, she stood there fearless— 
stabat intrepida. What could she be 
afraid of? His executioners? Would 
they kill her, too? Nail her to a Cross? 
Afraid? She would welcome that kind 
of death. Her greatest joy would be to 
be nailed to His Cross and so die with 
Him. If the executioners only knew it, 

they had already nailed her to a 

Cross. “The clearest mirror of the 

Passion of Christ was the heart of 

the Virgin,” says Saint Lawrence 

Justinian. And he adds, “The Son 

was crucified in body, the Mother in 

soul.” 

Weak and worn, suffering unto 
death, she stood without a moan, 
without a tear. So Saint Ambrose 
said, “I read of her standing; I do 
not read of her weeping.” 

Thus, many of the too realistic 
school of artists are untrue to the 
Gospels and to tradition when they 
depict Mary as writhing in grief, 
swooning and manifesting external 
woe. Not in this way did she accept 
the Cross. The martyrs suffered in 
silence—burned alive, sawed asunder, 
flayed alive. She too was a martyr— 
the Queen of martyrs, “More than 
martyr,” says Saint Bernard. “What- 
ever the martyrs suffered was light 
compared with thy Passion, O 
Blessed Virgin,” says Saint Anselm. 
And, Queen of Martyrs, she was not 

less brave than they of whom she was 
Queen. No fainting for her. She was 
the valiant Woman. And so she stood— 
stood—intrepida, fearless. 

Gradually the crowd on Calvary 
slunk away. They had seen enough of 
the spectacle. They were no longer in- 
terested. It was no vital concern of 
theirs. If they had only known, that 
it was of eternal concern to them! They 
did not hear the words which Jesus 
spoke, “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” If they had 
heard them, they would not have under- 
stood them, so little did they realize 
that there was anything to forgive. 

But Mary heard the words. They 
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were a sword for her, as they reminded 
her of the rank ingratitude of men who 
in their culpable ignorance were putting 
to death the Son of God. The darkness 
which had fallen about Calvary was a 
figure of the darkness which blinded 
the eyes of men. Jesus suffered rejection 
by the ingratitude of men, while Mary 
suffered in beholding Him rejected. 
Mary had brought forth her Son in 
peace. She now brought forth her other 
sons in woe. She heard the words of 
Jesus, “Woman, behold thy Son!—Son, 
behold thy Mother.” She knew that He 
was making an exchange (a poor ex- 
change, indeed)—taking Himself away 
from her, and giving her the sons of 
men. She accepted the gift in joy, but 


these new-born sons were her Ben- 
jamins, or sons of her sorrow. “This 
word kills her, and this word makes her 
fecund” says a holy writer. “She be- 
comes mother of Christians by affliction 


without bounds. Her heart is open with 
a violence incredible, to put there the 
mother-love she will have for all the 
faithful.” 

Thus we are the children of Mary’s 
pain. It emphasizes to us the fact that 
the Mother of Sorrows is peculiarly our 
Mother. For that reason the feasts of 
the Seven Dolors should have a special 
attraction for us, inasmuch as_ she 
brought us forth in anguish of soul. 
As she had consented to become the 
Mother of God, so, too, knowing what 
price she would have to pay for the 
honor, she consented to become the in- 
strument of God’s mercy toward us; our 
Mediatrix, with all the pain that ac- 


companied that spiritual motherhood. 


HAT spiritual motherhood was set to 

work at once. The crucified thieves 
at each side of Jesus were poor ma- 
terial to be her first-born sons in the 
new dispensation of spiritual mother- 
hood. As she stood there she was not 
selfish in her love. These two poor rob- 
bers had mothers too. They needed their 
mothers now more than Jesus needed 
His Mother. She thought of those 
mothers, and she took their place. She 
would help these criminals to die just as 
she was helping her innocent Jesus to die. 
Her heart was tortured by the blasphemy 
of one of them. He refused Jesus; refused 
to be mothered by the prayers of Mary. 
I think that was not the least of Mary’s 
griefs—to know that the first child com- 
mitted to her care in her new spiritual 
motherhood died impenitent. 

Even when Jesus spoke to the Good 
Thief and told him, “Amen, I say to 
thee, this day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise’—while it thrilled Mary’s 
soul to behold the child for whom she 
prayed assured now of salvation, I 
think that her heart suffered all the 
more as she thought of that other lost 
sheep that would never come home. 

But all these sorrows were but the 
preamble. The woes were piling up. 
The anguish of Jesus increased, and 
with it hers. Crucifixion was the most 
horrible death that. could be inflicted. 
Jesus did not spare Himself one of its 
torments. And the eyes of the Mother 
noted them all. The pierced hands and 
feet, the protruding thorns, the clotting 
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blood, the clouds of dust covering Him 
with grime—how it all tortured Him! 
And yet she knew that all these physical 
pains were as nothing compared to the 
fever that consumed His soul. Man had 
cast Him off. And now God cast Him 
off. The whole Passion reaches its 
climax in that cry of dereliction that 
came from His heart, “My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Did Mary endure that agony, too? 
Was she compelled to bear the agony of 
dereliction and made to feel what un- 
endurable agony it is to be deprived of 
God? The whole mystery of the for- 
sakenness by God which Jesus endured 
—and perhaps Mary too—is too deep 
for us to try to fathom it. But it was the 
epitome of Christ’s suffering for sin, the 
sin of man who had forsaken God. 

God had forsaken Him. The only 
one left to Him was His Mother. And 
she seemed so powerless to help Him. 
Even when amid the darkness she heard 
His plaintive cry, “I thirst,” she must 
stand there unable to moisten His lips. 
They had robbed Mary of all her 
offices of mother. That was not the least 
of her sorrows at the foot of the Cross. 
They could do little more to her. A 
little time after the soldiers had an- 
swered the thirsting call with vinegar, 
her tortured Son, said, “It is consum- 
mated,” bowed His head and died. It 
was a relief to Mary to know that He 
was dead, out of the hands of men. 

But in testimony of her love another 
Sword had been plunged into her heart. 

The Queen of Martyrs had had a 
strange coronation! 


Logbook of Time 


By William A. L. Styles 


THE New Year will have its full share of anni- 


versaries. 


The present article presents a cursory 


survey of some of the more important and interest- 
ing centenaries and other anniversaries of 1937. 


I. the logbook of Time the present 
year brings to light many occasions 
where Catholic readers may turn away 
from a storm-tossed world to dwell 
upon some of life’s gentler phases. An- 
niversaries are usually dangerous occa- 
sions since they are apt to tempt to an 
exaggeration of panegyrics. As the lamp 
beneath a retort often liberates a roseate 
cloud of vapor from chemical sub- 
stances, so too is the flame of patriotism 
prone to warm the heart until it expands 
and overflows in language that cannot 


bear the acid test of historical truth. 
Well may we pause at the dawn of a 
new year for a retrospect of the pages 


of history, filled with the chronicles of 
the past, which provide us with a suc- 
cession of anniversaries worthy of men- 
tion, if not commemoration. A casual 
survey of the centenaries and other an- 
niversaries falling due this year pro- 
vides much material for patriotic cele- 
brators as we shall endeavor to prove. 

The most important tercentenary of 
the year from the Catholic viewpoint 
is the anniversary of the birth of Jac- 
ques Marquette, who first saw the Jight 
of day on June 1, 1637, in the town of 
Laon in the north of France. The 
youngest of six children, young Jacques 
entered the Society of Jesus about 1654. 





Expressing an intense desire to carry 
the torch of faith to the savages of 
Canada, where the Jesuits had come in 
1625 at the invitation of the Francis- 
cans, Father Marquette landed at 
Quebec in 1666. Losing no time in mas- 
tering the Indian language, he was sent 
to the Upper Great Lakes in 1668 where 
he heard from the Indians of a great 
river flowing far to the south. 


ILLED with a desire to explore the 

. unknown river, his opportunity 
came when he was chosen by Intendant 
Jean Talon to accompany Louis Jolliet 
on his memorable exploration of the 
Mississippi in 1673. Descending that 
river to the mouth of the Arkansas, and 
satisfying themselves that it flowed into 
the Gulf of Mexico, these explorers 
returned to Green Bay in Septem- 
ber. Marquette’s strength having been 
broken by this difficult journey, he 


passed to his eternal reward on May 
18, 1675. 
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A statue of this missionary and ex- 
plorer has found a place in the Hall of 
Fame in Washington; a_ university 
pears his name in the mid-West as does 
a river; while two counties and five 
communities attest to the respect with 
which the memory of Father Marquette, 
the co-discoverer of the Mother of 
Rivers, is held by American citizens. 


OOKING back two hundred and sev- 
enty-five years we recall that on May 
19, 1662, the Act of Uniformity was 
passed in England. This Act required 
the English clergy to sign the thirty- 
nine Articles and to use the Book of 
Common Prayer. As a result we learn 
that over two thousand ministers lost 
their holdings in the secession move- 
ment from the Church of England,— 
an event which laid another basis of dis- 
content in the Protestant Church. 

When Governor Andros of New 
York demanded the surrender in 1687 
of the charter of Connecticut, the 
patriots of Hartford were ingenious 
enough to hide the sacred parchment 
in the hollow of the since famous Char- 
ter Oak tree, which stood the ravages 
of time until destroyed by a windstorm 
towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century. ' 

Exactly two hundred and fifty years 
ago the foremost man of letters of the 
period following the Restoration, pub- 
lished in 1687 his celebrated master- 
piece, The Hind and the Panther. This 
figure was John Dryden, poet laureate 
of England and royal historiographer, 
who the previous year joined the 
Catholic Church. This literary work 
was produced with the idea of bring- 
ing about reconciliation between the 
Panther—typifying the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Hind, which represented 
the Catholic Church. 

Bicentenaries of three signers of 
the Declaration of Independence will be 
observed this year by patriotic Ameri- 
cans. In 1737 we note that Charles Car- 
roll, John Hancock and Francis Hop- 
kinson were born—names which will 
be preserved until the end of time by 
liberty-loving citizens of this nation. 
Charles Carroll of Carrolton, relative 
of Rt. Rev. John Carroll, the first 
bishop of the hierarchy of the United 
States, was born September 19; John 
Hancock, Governor of Massachusetts, 
was ushered into the earthly scene on 
January 12; and Francis Hopkinson, 
the first student to enroll in the Law 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, first saw the light of day on 
September 21. 

The first citizen of the United States 
to represent his country in a foreign 
court, Silas Deane, was also born in 
1737. This is the individual who was so 
successful in interesting such European 
military officers, as Lafayette, Pulaski, 
Steuben and De Kalb, in the very diffi- 
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“HISTORY IS MANKIND’S INFALLIBLE SIGN-POST TO THE FUTURE.” 


cult cause of American Independence. 

Exactly two hundred years ago the 
celebrated Catholic discoverer of gal- 
vanism, Luigi Galvani, was born—the 
same year witnessing the death of An- 


tonio Stradivarius, the famous violin 
maker. 


ESQUICENTENARIES falling this 

year are as important as they are 
numerous. The Federal Constitution was 
signed September 17, 1787; Rumsey’s 
experiment on the Potomac River the 
same year, in which his steamboat made 
three miles an hour on a trial trip, 


wrote a new chapter in the annals of 
transportation; this was the year in 
which Arthur Middleton, American 
patriot and signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, died on New Year’s 
Day. Josiah Henson, the negro slave 
who escaped to Canada to become a 
Methodist preacher and subsequently to 
be received by the Queen of England, 
was born in 1787. This was the original 
of Uncle Tom in Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s 
quite deservedly immortal novel—Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. 

The foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Catherine McAuley, was born in 
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The Catholic Clinic 


By Marie Shields Halvey 


BOVE, the choir nuns sing: 
“‘Laudamus te!” 
Soft incense drifting in the per- 
fumed air; 
God bends above them, merciful, 





while they 


cious care. 





Commend the suffering to His gra- 


But in this basement haunt of end- 








less pain 

No song nor incense; no one speaks 
aloud; 

Here human mercy falls like gentle 
rain, 

And Christ in silence joins the mot- 
ley crowd. 

Dublin one hundred and fifty years ago. This, too, was the year when Napoleon 


Established in the United States in 
1843, the first American postulant to 
enter this Order was the second 
daughter of Mother Seton, foundress 
of the Sisters of Charity of Emmits- 
burg, Md. 


lke first shipment of convict settlers 
left England in May, 1787, landing in 
due time in the Antipodes where New 
South Wales was founded. This was 
the year when the introduction of ma- 
chinery for the spinning of wool in 
England resulted in a popular uprising 
against such an innovation in industrial 
life, George S. Ohm, whose name has 
been given the practical unit of elec- 
trical resistance, was born in 1787, 
a year which saw the birth of Samuel 
Cunard, the Canadian founder of the 
Cunard Line of steamships, whose an- 
cestors were Quakers who came to 
Pennsylvania for refuge in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The United States declared war 
against Great Britain on June 18, ex- 
actly one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago,—the year Louisiana was admitted 
as the eighteenth State of the Union. 
The year, 1812, witnessed the advent of 


the first steamboat on the Mississippi 
as well as the first use of Pennsylvania 
coal for commercial purposes. 


The first successful demonstration of 
steam navigation was made in Europe 
in 1812 on the River Clyde where Sym- 
ington’s “Comet”, propelled by a four 
horse-powered engine, startled onlook- 
ers by speeding seven miles per hour. 


invaded Russia at the head of an army 
of 570,000 soldiers only to meet reverses 
during which he lost 247,000 of his 
followers. Grimm’s Fairy Tales were 
published the same year as were two 
cantos of Byron’s Childe Harold. 

Among the prominent Europeans to 
leave their mark in the literary world 
were Charles Dickens, English novelist 
and social reformer, and Robert Brown- 
ing, who ranks next to Shakespeare in 
his understanding of human nature and 
his sense of the dramatic. Both these 
celebrities were born in 1812. 

The United States was convulsed by 
a great financial panic exactly a century 
ago. This resulted from the removal of 
deposits from the United States Bank, 
over-extension of credit and currency 
inflation. A revolutionary patent was 
issued to a hardware dealer, Charles 
Goodyear, by the United States Patent 
Office in 1837 when this inventor suc- 
ceeded for the first time in history in 
destroying the adhesive properties of 
rubber by the application of nitric acid 
and copper. The same year Michigan 
was admitted as the twenty-sixth State 
of the Union; Morse patented his tele- 
graph which he had invented five years 
previously; Chicago became an incor- 
porated city; and the electric printing 
press was patented. 

The first President of the United 
States, not born a British subject, came 
into office in 1837 when Martin van 
Buren took over the reins of govern- 
ment. Another President was born that 
year,—Grover Cleveland, and William 
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Dean Howells, American author and 
critic. 

The launching of the first steamship 
built for the north Atlantic trade,—the 
“Great Western”, took place during 
the summer of 1837 in England. This 
vessel required fifteen days to cross the 
Atlantic on her maiden voyage. Both 
the pillory as an instrument of punish- 
ment and the death penalty for forgery 
were abolished from the statutes of Eng- 
land a century ago. Froebel opened his 
first kindergarten in Germany in 1837, 
—the same year in which the famous 
French composer and organist, Clement 
F. T. Clement, was born. 

History was written seventy-five 
years ago in the United States as seldom 
before. This was the year (1862) in 
which Lincoln issued his famous pro- 
clamation abolishing slavery; the Civil 
War was gaining momentum with the 
Monitor meeting the Merrimac,—the 
first iron-clad warships in naval history, 
off the coast of Virginia; New Orleans 
was captured by Farragut; and a host 
of important battles, including those of 
Shiloh, Bull Run and Antietam, were 
fought between the rival armies of the 
North and South. This, too, was the 
year in which the highly coveted Mili- 
tary Medal of Honor was first author- 
ized in this country. 


HE year, 1862, witnessed the intro- 

duction of the first mail cars on 
American roalroads. Gatling patented his 
machine gun; the Federal Government 
engaged Miss Jennie Douglas, the 
first woman whose name appears on 
the federal payroll and whose task 
it was to cut and trim paper currency. 
Incidentally, this year witnessed the 
first woman newspaper editor, the 
periodical being the Newport Mercury. 
Philip Kearny, America’s courageous 
cavalry officer, who was the first Ameri- 
can to receive the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor from France, was born in 
1862. 

Labor Day became a legal holiday for 
the first time in both New York and 
Colorado fifty years ago. That same 
year (1887) saw the death of Clara 
Barton, who introduced the Red Cross 
to America. Lazarus Zamenhof, a Rus- 
sian physician, invented Esperanto as a 
new universal language a half ceniury 
ago,—the year the Catholic University 
of America became incorporated. 

Twenty-five years ago Arizona and 
New Mexico were admitted as States; 
Roosevelt .formed the Progressive 
Party; the United States Chamber of 
Commerce was established; the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Washington, D. C., 
was founded; parcel post became a 
reality in the United States; and the 
Girl Scouts were founded in this coun- 
try. A careful perusal of the log book 
of time will reveal other interesting 
dates. 
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THE SIGN-POST 


QUESTIONS ° 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer's consent. 


THE POPE AND ITALIAN VICTORY 


A press report said that our Holy Father, on the occasion 
of the Italian celebration over the conquering of Ethiopia, 
used the following words: “This is the triumphant happiness 
of a great and good people.” To satisfy a non-Catholic friend, 
who has great reverence for the Papacy, I would be pleased 
to know if these were the exact words that the Pope used. 
It seems that they are not in keeping with the peace efforts 
of our reigning Pontiff—M. J. T., Rocuester, N. Y. 


The alleged quotation is not strictly correct, but the worst 
feature of this alleged statement is that it is twisted to mean 
that the Pope sanctioned the Ethiopian campaign and re- 
joiced over the italy victory. This is not the case. At the 
opening of the Catholic Press Congress in Rome in May, 
1936, the Holy Father prayed that God “Who so openly 
blessed its preparation will continue to bless the Exposition.” 
He noted that its inauguration “coincided with the joy of a 
peace of a great and good people,” which he trusts will be 
“a strong coefficient and prelude to that European and world- 
wide peace of which this Exposition itself wants to be and 
is an open symbol, a real pledge, an efficacious instrument 
and a fervent trusting invocation, which in so many tongues 
says to all—to God and to man, to Heaven and to earth— 
Peace, Peace, Peace.” 

The Pope merely recognized the coincidence obtaining 
between the opening of the Congress and the joy of the 
Italian people over their victory in Ethiopia. Their ebullient 
happiness was a fact, and the Pope alluded to it. He did 
not say anything about the nature of the conflict which gave 
it birth. And surely, no one could reasonably object to the 
Pope calling the Italians ‘a great and good people.” 


RESTORING DEAD TO LIFE 


Since the soul leaves the body at death, why have people 
been known to expire and be returned to life and still possess 
a soul?—R. M. H. 


The intent of your question is not clear. If you intend to 
ask, how is it that some people have been restored to life 
after death?—the answer is that, outside truly miraculous 
instances, real death did not occur. No mere human agency 
can restore life, once real death has taken place. To restore 
the truly dead to life is a power belonging to God alone, 
which power was exercised by our Lord on at least three 
recorded occasions during His life, and by many Saints of 
both the Old and New Testaments, whom God employed to 
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LETTERS 


Questions should be about the faith and 
history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. 

Questions should be kept separate from 
other business. 

Questions are not answered by personal 
letter. 

Matters of conscience and urgent moral 
cases should be brought to one’s Pastor 
or Confessor. 

Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


effect this marvel. Persons only apparently dead still possess 
their souls. 


TEACHERS’ OATH TO CONSTITUTION: CATHOLICS IN 
LABOR UNIONS 


(1) A priest made this statement: “Any teacher who objects 
to taking the Teachers’ Oath of loyality to the Constitution 
is a Communist.” On what premise does he base this conclu- 
sion? (2) I am a member of a labor union. Should I con- 
tinue as a member and combat Communistic tendencies, or 
should I resign as a protest against them?—Mass. 


(1) The question of the Teachers’ Oath has been and still 
is bitterly debated. It has been especially criticised in Massa- 
chusetts. We think it hardly fair, however, to label every 
teacher who opposes this oath a Communist, for the reason 
that a teacher may object to it on grounds which are not 
Communistic; “academic freedom”, for instance. When an 
effect may be produced by several causes or for several rea- 
sons, it is not logical to deduce that it is produced by only 
one cause, unless it can be proved that the latter is the truth. 

(2) The answer depends on the complexion of the labor 
union. If it is still faithful to the principles of labor, as ad- 
hered to for many years in this country, but now dallying 
with Communistic theories, it is better for Catholics to re- 
main in the union. By so doing they can by their devotion 
to orthodox labor principles, and especially by their advance- 
ment of the Christian principles governing Labor and Capi- 
tal, as made known by Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI, 
do much to prevent the spread of Communistic tendencies in 
the union. But if the union has wholly abandoned its original 
character and become Communistic, the proper thing to do 
for Catholic members is to quit the organization as a pro- 
test against the radical change of character. 


ALL SINS REVEALED AT GENERAL JUDGMENT: 
EVOLUTION OF MASS 


(1) I recently heard a priest say that at the General Judg- 
ment no sin would be made public which had been told in a 
sincere confession, and that once a sin had been forgiven in 
confession, that would be the end of it. I always thought 
that at the General Judgment all sins of a person’s life would 
be revealed, whether or not they had been forgiven. (2) When 
and by whom was the Mass in its present form originated? 
I refer to the various parts, as the Introit, Gospel, Collects, 
tones of voice, etc.—MaAss. 
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(1) It was the opinion of St. Albert the Great that sins 
which were atoned for by penance would not be revealed 
to others at the General Judgment, but it seems more pru- 
dent to hold with St. Thomas Aquinas that every thought 
and deed of a person’s whole life, both good and bad, will be 
revealed on that day. The opinion of St. Thomas is generally 
followed by modern theologians. He bases his opinion on 
Holy Scripture and reason. St. Paul declared: “Judge not 
before the time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness and will manifest the counsels 
of hearts; then shall every man have praise from God (I 
Cor. 4:5). So minute will the examination of each one’s 
conscience be that our Lord warned that every idle word 
spoken among men will demand an account on the day of 
judgment (Matt. 12:36). 

From the standpoint of reason Divine Justice demands the 
public revelation of every one’s conscience, in order that the 
merits and demerits of all men may be made known, from 
which all can see the justice of the particular verdicts. In 
the case of the saved, the justice of their sentence would not 
be appreciated, if their sins and the penance they have done 
for them were not also revealed. Such a manifestation will 
not bring any shame to the saved, for shame is the fear of 
disgrace, which will be impossible in the blessed. Rather, 
this revelation will tend to their greater glory because they 
did penance for their sins. Sins are said to be blotted out 
because God does not see them for the purpose of punish- 
ing them, In the case of the wicked, their sins are remem- 
bered and revealed to all the human race, so that their pun- 
ishment may be seen to be just. The reprobate, knowing how 
the saved atoned for their sins by cooperating with God’s 
grace, which they also could, have done, but did not, will 
remember forever their lost opportunities, which memory 
will forever gnaw at their conscience. 

(2) The history of the Mass dates back to the Last Supper, 
of which it is the perpetuation until the end of time. The 
central and essential act of the Mass is the consecration of 
the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, in 
conformity with the words of our Lord: “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me.” By degrees other rites and ceremonies 
were added to this essential act and by the fifth century the 
Canon of the Mass was fixed and has come down practically 
unchanged. The various liturgies of the Western Church are 
variations of the Roman Rite. It would take too much space 
to answer all your questions, so we refer you to The Catholic 
Encyclopedia for an explanation of the various parts and 
circumstances of the Mass. You will also find A Simple Ex- 
planation of Low Mass, by a Secular Priest, and The Mass, 
Its Origin and History, by Dom Puniet, very instructive. 
Prices $1.00 and $2.50, net, respectively. 


OLD AGE DOES NOT EXCUSE FROM ABSTINENCE: 
DAYS OF ABSTINENCE 


(1) Are Catholics who are over sixty years of age obliged 
to abstain from ficsh meat on Ember Days and other ab- 
stinence days? (2) Please give a list of the days, except 
Fridays, on which such persons should abstain from flesh 
meat—NEWwW YORK. 


(1) According to Canon 1254, all who have attained the 
age of seven years are obliged by the law of abstinence. 
There is no time limit to this precept. We surmise that you 
confuse the law of abstinence with the law of fast. The 
latter precept obliges all who have completed the twenty- 
first year of age and ceases to bind at the end of the fifty- 
ninth year. Though old age of itself does not exempt one 
from the precept of abstinence, a grave cause, such as sick- 
ness, would. 

(2) Abstinence only is to be observed on all Fridays 
throughout the year; abstinence together with the fast is 
to be observed on Ash Wednesday, Wednesdays and Fridays 
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of Lent; the Ember Days; the Vigils of Pentecost, the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin, All Saints and Christmas, 
unless these vigils fall on a Feast of Precept or on a Sunday, 
Special Indults are in effect in most dioceses of this coun- 
try, by virtue of which some of the above days are not 
strictly observed. Thus, the Holy See recently granted to 
the Bishops of the United States a special indult granting 
them permission to dispense in the precept of abstinence 
when an abstinence day coincided with a civil holiday. It is 
well to have a Catholic calendar in the home in order to 
keep posted on days of fast and abstinence and also to read 
the diocesan papers, in which special indults are made known. 
And, of course, one should pay attention to the parish an- 
nouncements which are made from the pulpit. 


PAPINI’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


Has “The Life of Christ” by Papini, translated by Dorothy 
C. Fisher, been given an Imprimatur? The translator states 
that the King James Version of the Bible was used in quoted 
passages. Do you know if Papini used a Catholic Bible when 
he wrote the Italian original?—E. V. Harrison, N, J. 


The only thing that we can answer in regard to an ec- 
clesiastical Jimprimatur is that the copy we have, published 
conjointly by Harcourt, Brace & Co., and Grosset and Dun- 
lap, of New York, in 1925, does not contain it. 

Miss Fisher, the translator, is presumably a Protestant, 
and therefore it is not strange that she should use the King 
James Version of the Bible in her translation of Scriptural 
texts. 

Papini in his Introduction professes that he holds “loyally 
to the words of the orthodox Gospels and to the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church.” It is likely that he used Italian Cath- 
olic versions of the Bible when he wrote the Life of Christ. 
Incidentally, it is well to remember what Papini states in 
his Introduction, with reference to those for whom he wrote 
the Life: “Let it be said at once and for all, this book is 
specially written for those outside the Church of Christ; the 
others, those who have remained within, united to the heirs 
of the Apostles, do not need my words.” 


LEGION OF DECENCY STILL ACTIVE 


A friend of mine was told by the censor of The National 
Film Society, which exhibits films of a cultural nature not 
shown in. ordinary picture theatres, that the Legion of De- 
cency in the U. S., is not functioning any more, as the big 
interests had influenced them. Is this true?—S. M. Sask. 


The report is not in accord with the facts. The Legion of 
Decency is still performing its salutary function by striving 
to have none but clean films produced and by urging mem- 
bers to refuse to attend picture shows which do not exhibit 
them. The pledge to abstain from viewing unclean pictures 
is taken yearly on the Sunday during the octave of the Im- 
maculate Conception. In diocesan newspapers and in many 
magazines pictures are graded in various classes, so that the 
faithful may know in advance the moral quality of pictures. 
A few months ago the Holy Father warmly praised the 
American Hierarchy for their vision and energy, and Amer- 
ican Catholics and others who followed the lead of the 
Hierarchy, in the campaign for better and more wholesome 
moving pictures. He proposed the American Legion of De- 
cency for the imitation of the Catholic Church in all parts 
of the world. 


OBLIGATION TO KEEP PROMISE 


When one makes a promise to give up something for a 
period of time, if a request is granted, is he bound under 
pain of sin to keep the promise? If the promise is broken, 
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must the matter be confessed? Will you please explain?—Mass. 


A promise to God seriously made is to be kept because of 
the virtue of fidelity. The seriousness of the obligation de- 
pends on the will of the person making the promise. If he 
intends to oblige himself under grave sin, it would be a grave 
obligation; otherwise a light one. Where a distinction of 
this kind is not thought of by the person making the promise, 
the presumption is that the obligation obliges only under 
venial sin. Moreover, all promises of this kind implicitly 
contain the condition that it be possible to fulfill them with- 
out too great an inconvenience. Failure to keep a promise 
binding under grave sin. without sufficient reason is neces- 
sary matter for confession, but not a promise binding under 
pain of venial sin, for venial sins are not necessary matter 
of confession. Nevertheless, when doubt lingers it is well 
to bring the matter to the attention of one’s confessor for 
personal advice. 


RALPH CONNOR’S “HE DWELT AMONG US”: LESTER NOT 
CATHOLIC NAME: BACON NOT MEAT IN PHILADELPHIA! 


(1) What is your opinion of Ralph Connor’s “He Dwelt 
Among Us?” In this book it is stated that the Virgin Mother 
had more children besides Jesus. I know that the Catholic 
Church denies this, so why do so many books, pamphiets, 
etc., state this falschood repeatedly? (2) Is Lester a Catholic 
name? (3) A Catholic who used to live in Philadelphia says 
that the priests of the Catholic Church there teach that bacon 
is not meat, but neutral, and that it may be eaten on Fridays. 
Is this true ?—ILL. 


(1) We have not read this book, but from what you say 
it would not be rash to state that it is not in accord with 
the doctrines of the Catholic Faith—doctrines which are 
derived from God’s revelation as made known in the Bible 
and Christian Tradition, and infallibly interpreted by the 
living authority of the Teaching Church. The constant tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church from the beginning is that Mary 
the Mother of Jesus was “ever a virgin.” This is also a 
formally defined doctrine of the Catholic Faith. Many non- 
Catholic Christians have been grievously affected by the 
spirit of Modernism. The divinity of Christ has been widely 
questioned and in many cases denied. Our Lord has been 
lowered to the level of a pure man, though the greatest and 
noblest character of the race, and as a consequence His 
Mother is regarded as no different from other mothers. To 
what depths has the loss of belief in primitive Christianity 
brought them! 

(2) Lester does not appear to be the name of any saint 
contained in our sources and in this sense is not a Catholic 
name. ; 

(3) We can confidently assert that your friend is mis- 
taken. There is no dispute among Catholic priests about 
bacon being meat, and we cannot believe that any Catholic 
priest has so far departed from ordinary Catholic teaching, 
as well as from the evidence of common sense, as to assert 
that bacon is not meat. What your friend probably meant 
was that “drippings” of bacon fat may be used to prepare 
abstinence foods; which is a very different thing. 


CHRIST A DIVINE PERSON 


Is it correct to speak of Jesus Christ as a human person- 
ality? I understand that the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity became man, having a divine and a human nature, 


but hesitate to say that he had a human personality, as well . 


as a Divine personality—lowa. 

It is absolutely incorrect to say that Christ our Lord has 
a human personality. The Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity became man but he did not become a human person. 
While every other being with a complete human nature has 
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also a human personality Christ is the one unique exception. 
His Divine personality assumed his complete human nature, 
so that He was truly God and man: two distinct natures— 
the Divine and the human: only one personality—the Divine. 
As the Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon infallibly teaches: 
“Christ the Son, the Lord, the only-begotten, in two natures 
uncommingled, unchangeable, indivisible, inseparable; the 
differences between the two natures not removed by reason 
of their union, but rather the characteristics of each pre- 
served, united together in one Person and subsistence; not 
divided nor shared among two persons, but one and the same 
[Divine Person].” 


CHARACTER OF ERASMUS 


In view of the many celebrations held in honor of the 400th 
anniversary of the death of Erasmus, I am anxious to ob- 
tain a Catholic interpretation of his character—NeEw York. 


The following estimate of the character of Erasmus ap- 
pears to be one of the best that we have read. It is taken 
from the VIIth Volume of Pastor’s History of the Popes, 
page 315: “A great scholar but a weak character, a man of 
brilliant attainments by the many-sidedness and versatility 
of his active mind, Erasmus exercised by his numerous 
writings a prodigious influence on his time. In spite of all 
the services he rendered to classical study, it must be ad- 
mitted that, though he never separated himself openly from 
the [Catholic] Church, Erasmus did much by his attacks, 
not only on degenerate scholasticism, but on scholasticism 
itself, as well as by his venomous irony, to lessen respect for 
the authority of the Church and for faith itself among a 
large number of highly cultivated men of the day. Thus 
did he prepare for the impetuous and impassioned Luther. 
.. . He was one-sided in his enthusiasms. He brought con- 
tempt for the ecclesiastical science of the Middle Ages— 
about which he knew little. He taught impressionable youth 
of the day to despise serious scientific and speculative re- 
search and to regard rhetoric, witty speech and the art of 
style as the first requisite of education.” 





CATHOLICS AND Y. M. C. A. 


I have often heard that a Catholic cannot join the Y. M. 
C. A., but have never known the full particulars, so that I 
could explain them to others. All that I can say is that the 
Church does not allow Catholics to belong to any society 
which is in any way religious and Protestant, such as I 
believe the Y. M. C. A. is. May I have more facts concern- 
ing this matter?—A. H. B., Gary, INp. 

The Y. M. C. A. is an international, interdenominational 
Protestant lay organization, whose members are “united for 
the purpose of ministering to the spiritual, intellectual, social 
and physical needs of young men.” All young men are 
eligible to membership, but “only active members, who must 
be in communion with a Protestant evangelical church, can 
vote or hold office.” The Association was founded in England 
in 1844 and transplanted to the U. S., in 1851 by way of 
Montreal. 

The chief work of the Y. M. C. A. is religious and is 
divided into the following groups: (1) religious meetings 
for men, chiefly evangelistic; (2) personal work for indi- 
viduals, which seeks through individual interviews to win 
young men into the Christian life; (3) Bible study, which 
seeks to organize young men into Bible classes and Bible 
departments for their religious education; (4) missions, 
which aims to interest young men in the study and support 
of the work of the associations in non-Christian lands. 

From the above it should be easy to understand the atti- 
tude of Catholic Church authorities towards this society. From 
the Catholic standpoint there are two great objections towards 
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the Y. M. C. A.: it promotes indifferentism among its 
Catholic members, and by gathering in so many Catholic 
young men keeps them away from the influence of their 
pastors and of Catholic organizations. According to Most 
Rev. T. Corbett, D. D., Bishop of Crookston, Minn., who 
investigated the organization, “the Y. M. C. A., is essen- 
tially a Protestant organization, with the secret purpose of 
proselytizing. Its anti-Catholic spirit appears now and then 
in the lectures, bubbling over with calumnies and lies, de- 
livered in its halls and under its auspices. Catholic young 
men should not suffer themselves, therefore, to be duped by 
an, organization for the sake of bodily advantages, a posi- 
tion or social standing. Catholics possess the precious heri- 
tage of the Faith of nearly twenty centuries. They belong 
to the grandest organization the world has ever witnessed. 
How, far, then, is it beneath the dignity of a Catholic to 
forget the tradition of his Church, to disregard the precious 
jewel of Faith, unflinchingly held by the blood of his fore- 
fathers, amidst the worst of persecutions, and to trample 
under foot all sense of honor by becoming a secondary mem- 
ber of that Protestant organization called the Y. M. C. A.” 
\ccording to Father Garesche, S. J., who spent a year 
studying the society and its relation to Catholic member- 
ship, the Y. M. C. A. almost completely ignores the claims 
of the Catholic Church to the name of Christian, and her 
achievements as a Christian denomination. Catholics are 
excluded from “active” membership, not because they are 
not Protestants, but because they are not counted as 
Christians ! 

In November, 1920, the Holy Office warned the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church against the Y. M. C. A. and similar 
organizations because “under the pretext of enlightening 
youthful minds, they turn them away from the teaching 
authority of the Church, the divinely established beacon of 
truth, and persuade them to seek in the depths of their own 
consciousness, and hence within the narrow range of human 
reason, the light which is to guide them.” (See Dictionary 
of Secret and Other Societies, Preuss, pages 492-499). 


SIN OF ADAM AND EVE 


What was the sin of our first parents, Adam and Eve? At a 
meeting of ladies all except myself held that the forbidden 
fruit which they partook of was not an apple but a sin 
against chastity. I said that it was a sin of disobedience, but 
they all gave me the ha! ha! 


It seems that this chestnut is still being plucked out of 
the ashes. We have answered it almost a dozen times already, 
but it is still being asked. One point worthy of note is that 
this matter seems to tickle the fancy of the gentler sex no 
end. But let it be said with all emphasis with regard to the 
forbidden fruit being sexual indulgence that there is nothing 
in it. Such an interpretation of Holy Scripture is absurd. 
It is contradicted by the almost unanimous teaching of the 
Fathers and the constant tradition of the Church. 

The sin which Adam, from whom original sin takes its 
origin, was one of disobedience, which sprung from pride. 
He and Eve wanted to be as Gods, knowing good and evil. 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (5:18, 19), in which 
he draws out the parallel between Adam and Christ, says: 
“As by the offence of one, unto all men to condemnation; 
so also by the justice of One, unto all men to justification 
For as by the disobedience of one man (Adam), 
many were made sinners; so also by the obedience of One, 
many shall be made just.” 

That the sin of Adam was not one of unchastity is made 
clear from the fact that before he took of the forbidden fruit 
he was in the state of primitive justice, by reason of which 
his lower nature was perfectly subjected to his reason and 
will. Temptations assailing his sensitive appetite could not 
overcome him, as it many times does overcome his children. 


delegation to the Pan-American Peace Conference, is Chair- 
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This wonderful gift was the result of sanctifying grace. 
From this it follows that the sin of Adam could not have 
been a sin against chastity. It was the effect of his and 
Eve’s sin which first brought out a sense of shame, to which 
they were immune before, even though they were naked. 
This was because Adam and Eve had forfeited their state 
of original justice by eating the forbidden fruit. 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions cx- 
pressed herein are the writer's and not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 
Anonymous letters shall not be considered. 


Msgr. Sheen on the Social Question 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


I think you should urge Monsignor Fulton Sheen to con- 
tinue his writing on the various aspects of the social question 
and publish the results in a series of pamphlets or booklets. 
We need such a series badly. The Communists have an 
abundance of attractive and readable booklets for popular 
consumption, while most Catholic works on social and eco- 
nomic questions are about as readable as a telephone 
directory. 


Fivsnine, L. f., N. Y. Tuomas LOUGHLIN. 


Comrade Inman! 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


About the Pan-American Peace Conference: According 
to a U. P. dispatch of November 10th, Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman is Special Adviser to the U. S. delegation. Dr. Inman 
has a long record of anti-Catholic activity in Mexico. You 
will find his own views in the Congressional Record, in the 
section dealing with the Senate Investigation on Mexico, 
1919. At that time Inman was General Secretary of Protes- 
tant Propaganda for Latin America and since then has been 
a tireless propagandist for Obregon, Calles and Cardenas. 

He is a member of the Non-Intervention Citizens’ Com- 
mittee and of the National Citizens’ Committee on Relations 
with Latin America. Both organizations are Communistic in 
character. As far as Mexico is concerned, their purpose is 
to make possible the continuance of U. S. intervention 
against Catholic interests. 

Inman is also Contributing Editor of The World Tomor- 
row, a Socialist organ founded by Norman Thomas. Also a 
inember of the Garland Fund Committee on American Im- 
perialism. The Garland Fund is administered by Communists 
and Socialists. It is used solely for the promotion of sub- 
versive, anti-Christian activities. It owns and publishes the 
Communist magazine, New Masses. It has contributed more 
than $56,000 (according to its own admission) to the Daily 
Worker, official Communist organ. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. PP. i. F. 


For Action 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Special Adviser to the U. S. 
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man of the Executive Committee of The American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, with headquarters at 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. This organization is sending out anti- 
Catholic propaganda of the most vicious type. In a letter to 
Protestant ministers, it states that the Azana Government 
has established religious liberty in Spain! And that the 
churches burned by the Red Army were used as armories! 

It makes one heartsick to think of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which have been sent from this country to 
the Spanish Reds while we Catholics are doing a fine job 
of talking Catholic Action. We have refused even to give 
financial aid to Catholic Mexico, which is in process of being 
annihilated owing to the support given by our Government 
to Cardenas and his Communistic gang. 

At the last Supreme Convention of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, a resolution was passed and nothing has been done. 
Mexican Catholic lay leaders, one of whom I met recently, 
are in a state of desperation and yet we continue to do noth- 
ing. 


New York, N. Y. GEorGE P. Forp 


A Heart-Rending Appeal 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

To every American who loves children and respects child- 
hood, this letter is addressed. To you, fathers and mothers, in 
particular, it is addressed with the desperate earnestness that 
you yourselves would have in our circumstances. Read on 
and you will understand. 

We are the Mexican Association of Fathers and Mothers. 
As you; know, our country is in the grip of a Communistic 
dictatorship. We are not going to weary you now with a 
recital of all the losses and hardships inflicted on us person- 
ally by this armed minority. We have something more urgent 
and more pitiful to bring before you. 

Our children in hundreds of thousands are being forced 
to attend Communistic schools. Religious schools are abso- 
lutely outlawed. Non-sectarian schools are not tolerated. The 
only schools permitted by the present rulers of Mexico are 
those that teach tenets of Communism and atheism. 

That means an entire system of education aimed against 
religion, against God, against Christian standards of conduct. 
And it includes what is called ‘‘sexual education.” 

We cannot describe what this horror is in practice. Un- 
imaginable classes in immorality, vile paintings on classroom 
walls, the appalling degradation of young minds and bodies— 
that is something we cannot tell in detail. It is something 
we cannot even think of without the agony of heart that 
only a father or mother can realize. 

Four more years of this and a generation of children— 
four million souls—will have been ruined. And you, our 
neighbors, can hardly hope to escape the effects of this mass 
perversion. 

When we refuse to send our’sons and daughters to the 
Communistic schools, we are punished by fines, imprison- 
ment or assassination. Our own school buildings have been 
confiscated. If the Revolutionary Government or one of its 
petty officials suspects that Christian education is being given 
in a private residence, that house is confiscated. In the city 
of Puebla alone, six hundred houses have been seized in this 
way. 

In spite of all these odds against us, we are maintaining 
a system of hidden schools. Twenty per cent of our children 
are benefiting by it. That percentage can be doubled and 
more than doubled, if we get help. We have teachers willing 
to risk their liberty and their lives. We have sisters, brave 
nuns, living like hunted criminals, ready for any sacrifice in 
order to safeguard the children. But lack of funds to pay 
rent, to meet travel expenses and other incidentals of our 
outlawed schools, is crippling our work. 


We are at the end of our own resources. Some of us 
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were once wealthy; now we are beggared by fines and 
confiscation. Some of our leaders have been imprisoned or 
killed. To you, our brothers and sisters in Christ, we turn 
today for help. 

The men in power, who are forcing atheism and impurity 
on our children, impudently declare that they have the friend- 
ship and support of the government of the United States. 
All the more earnestly do we appeal to you. We are your 
neighbors by location and your neighbors in the Gospel sense. 
Solemnly we ask you, in the name of Jesus Christ, to be 
good neighbors to us and to our little ones. 

Can you blame us if we ask your sympathy? If we ask 
your prayers? If we ask material aid? Think of the horrors 
to which we see our children exposed. Would you forgive 
us if we did not beg your help? 

Mexico City, 1936. 
FRENTE Unico NACIONAL DE PADRES DE FAMILIA. 
(United National Front of Fathers of Family) 


The above appeal was accompanied by the following en- 
dorsement from Most Rev. José de Jesus Manriquez, Bishop 
of Huejutla, Mexico.—Epb1Tor. 

Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

The enclosed speaks for itself. I write this letter to add 
my personal indorsement. The enclosed document comes 
from a group of men and women of high standing and char- 
acter. It is an inspiration te know them and to have part in 
the brave unselfish things they are accomplishing. I wish 
that you could meet them. They are doing just what you 
yourself would want to do if the same bitter need confronted 
you. Thank God it does not. Thank God, too, that you have 
sympathy for those who suffer what you have been spared. 

As you can realize, the Mexican mails are not safe for 
people who believe in freedom of conscience. That is why the 
writers of the enclosed appeal have asked me to receive 
replies for them here in the United States. Please send your 
offering to me at the following address: P. O. Box 1244, 
Los Angeles, California. I shall gratefully acknowledge 
your gift. 

The souls of Christ’s little ones are at stake. “As long as 
you did it to the least of these,” He tells us, “you did it unto 
Me.” I can add nothing to that tremendous sentence. 

If we could hope for a fixed regular sum, however small, 
from each friend, we could plan and accomplish far more 
than we could on an uncertain, irregular basis. Without 
obligating yourself in any way, perhaps you will gladden 
our hearts by telling me in your letter that you hope to spare 
a dollar a month, or more, for our cause. 

For whatever you can give, accept our heartfelt thanks. 
And be assured of the prayers and the blessing of one who, 
though unworthy, has the honor to be, in the days of perse- 
cution, a Catholic Bishop of Mexico. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Jose DE JESUS MANRIQUEZ, 
Bishop of Huejutla. 


The New Crusade 


Epitor or THE SIGN: 

How can anyone intending to be serious, as I presume 
J. G. E. Hopkins believes he is in his article The New 
Crusade, be in reality so flippant on so serious a subject? 
What are all these fluent words: too gentle in their in- 
quisitions,” “kill before they suffer it to be challenged,” 
“collecting funds to support the counter-revolution in 
Spain”? 

Can Mr. Hopkins turn over the pages of history and point 
to one real convert made by force? It was the peaceful coun- 
ter-reformation—the acknowledgment and correction of evils, 
that rejuvenated the Faith after the Reformation. The Lat- 
eran Council in 1517 pronounced for reforms, especially 
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reforms needed within the Church at that time. A Spanish 
layman, Mirandola, thundered at the Council that if Leo X 
did not approve the reforms God Himself would destroy with 
fire and sword. But Leo set aside the petitions. Then, mil- 
lions of people followed men like Luther, Knox, and other 
demagogues because in their despair they turned to reject 
leaders whom they thought were betraying a trust. 

During the Russo-Japanese War scores of books on Russia 
were published in this country. Let Mr. Hopkins read some 
of them and see the terrible condition of the Russian people 
from the avarice and tyranny of the nobles and the old State 
Church. Let him see how Mark Twain and others prophesied 
the bloody and terrible revolution twelve years in advance. 

Crusades! The very year that the Sultan opened the gates 
of Jerusalem to the Crusades, and the Emperor Frederick 
was crowned King of the Holy City, St. Anthony was waging 
his crusade, preaching against the vices of avarice, tyranny, 
and usury. Whom is it that Christians revere more today. 
St. Anthony or Frederick ? 

We still have with us the same old vices of avarice, 
tyranny, and usury, dressed in modern machine-age forms. 
The policies of “rugged individualism’—circumvention of 
fellow men; million dollar bonuses while workers are starv- 
ing; scandalous propaganda; oppression of workers; these 
make more Communism than all the Stalins of the world. 
But where would Mr. Hopkins march with his crusade when 
some of the names that have figured most prominently in all 
this have been those of Catholics? 

There is a Crusade going on right now. In fact, the maga- 
zine that Mr. Hopkins writes in, THe S1Gn, is a part of 
that Crusade. And there is an increasing proportion of busi- 
ness men who are rejecting the old capitalistic policy that 
nothing is worth doing unless there is money in it, and 
that money-making is an end in itself apart from other 
considerations. 

A prominent New York churchman recently said that “We 
can thank the depression and Russia for that new attitude.” 
Perhaps it would be more proper to say that we can thank 
the fear of Russia for driving us to a realization that the 
Crusade preached by the Catholic Church ever since the 
great encyclical of Leo XIII is the only true way of keeping 
out pagan Communism by an acceptance of the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man in God with its final goal in the 
“commune of saints.” 

If Mr. Hopkins wants to start a Crusade in the name of 
religion, let him not forget what God told King David: 
“Thou shalt not build a house for my name, because thou 
hast been a man of war, and hast shed blood.” If we are 
to have a Crusade, let it be a Theatine order of laymen on 
a modern basis—to bring Sunday policies into the business 
of the rest of the week. While we aim for a “brotherhood of 
man” let us practice brotherhood as we go along. Let us 
not forget that we are not the Judge and that we should pity 
and help those we think are in error before they have to 
face the true Judge. We might remember that the Church 
vould probably not now have the great St. Augustine if 
his mother had condemned him when he was living a sinful 
life. Let the motto of the new Crusade be: Parcere personis, 
dicere de vitiis. 


Cuevy CHAsE, Mp. Grorce STUART Brapy. 


For Effective Action 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


It is difficult to restrain whoops, thank Gods and hurrahs 
on reading an article like J. G. E. Hopkins’ The New Cru- 
sade. And great is the temptation also to pour into his doubt- 
less sympathetic ear a recital of attempt after attempt on my 
own part in recent years to make a dent in the consciousness 
of fellow Catholics, yes, of priests and pastors, on the neces- 
sity for practical, material, worldly lay activity if our Catho- 
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lic serum is to permeate, revive and invigorate society. 
What’s the use? He probably knows all about it. 

But I have a suggestion. 

It seems to me time we took the logical and obvious next 
step in Catholic press work. All Catholic publications instruct, 
guide and inspire more or less, but some definitely and con- 
sistently stimulate the “Catholic lay apostolate idea.” Now 
for an advance. 

Supporters of the Catholic press almost automatically dis- 
tinguish themselves as persons more than ordinarily respon- 
sive to Catholic effort. They can also be presumed to be 
influenced by, if not completely in accord with, the policies 
of the publications to which they subscribe. And from among 
the readers of those publications which consistently and vig- 
orously stimulate to Catholic action we should derive the ulti- 
mate product of a sort of progressive catalytic process, a 
final precipitate from the whole of the Catholic popula- 
tion, wherein would be found the material most likely to 
produce Catholic actionists “rarin’ to go.” And right there 
the process stops. 

Nothing is done to conserve, develop and make a living 
force out of this highly refined raw material. 

One such person alone can do little, yet each is con- 
demned to isolation and probable impotency unless he acci- 
dentally meets a kindred spirit or finds himself near one 
of the publicized centers of activity like the Catholic Worker 
office, Leon Paul’s library, or the Evidence Guild. No effort 
is made by our Catholic press to secure for any properly 
responsive bona fide reader the slightest contact with any 
people of similar sentiments with whom he might join forces 
for really effective action. 

Why cannot the Catholic press make a practice of solicit- 
ing and publishing regional lists of readers or correspondents 
who signify a desire to carry Catholic action into non-Cath- 
olic circles. Please note that point. Almost all the effort is 
expended in saving the saved. Some of the laity might be 
inclined to leave their cozy corners and as individual citizens 
bring into the community life the much needed leaven of 
Catholic philosophy in action. To such the appeal should be 
addressed and the Catholic press should “clear” and coor- 
dinate the responses. 


Fevsaine, ©. 1., N. Y. R. E. Scort. 


A Campaign for Youth 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Some three or four months ago a communication appeared 
in Tue Sicn from Mr. Leon Paul of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
wherein he outlined briefly the work he is doing, and hinted 
at some of his plans for the future. Since that communication 
appeared it has been my good fortune to see for myself the 
work Mr. Paul is doing and the great necessity there is for 
its continuance. His greatest need of the present moment is 
more whole-hearted cooperdtion and assistance, therefore I 
write this letter for the columns of THE S1e6n. 

Mr. Paul is a young convert from Judaism. In his own life 
he has had very tangible evidence of the fact that for vast 
numbers of our modern youth all moral and religious stand- 
ards have vanished. Judaism and Protestantism have utterly 
ceased to exert any influence upon them as philosophies and 
systems of life. In the midst of this moral chaos, Communism 
holds out very bright hopes. At least it has a definite philoso- 
phy, a very definite plan for achieving its aims, and an 
abundance of enthusiasm. All of which appeal very strongly 
to the modern disillusioned youth. And in the midst of all 
this so little is. being done in a practical way to gain these 
young people to the Church. 

It is to this work that Mr. Paul is devoting himself. He has 
opened a Catholic lending library at 194 Court Street in 
Brooklyn, which he regards as the merest beginning of some- 
thing far greater. His immediate aim is to provide the young 
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with worth-while Catholic reading at a cost which is 
negligible, as a prophylactic indoctrination against atheism 
and Communism. But in this veriest beginning he aspires to 
far greater things. He ambitions a real youth center with 
recreational facilities, gymnasium, work-shop, study-clubs, 
public speaking, and even in time a small paper devoted ex- 
clusively to youth. In other words, all the tactics of the Com- 
munists put to use for the Faith. 

Mr. Paul’s technique is not that of an idle dreamer but of 
a very practical realist. He has thrown himself whole- 
heartedly into this work without the slightest hope of even 
a trifling salary. There have been days (he will not like this) 
when he was completely without food, but at such times he 
consoled himself with the reflection that thousands of mod- 
ern youth were starving spiritually, and his hunger might 
bring them nearer to Christ! 

There is here the beginning of wonderful things, things 
sorely needed. These wonderful things can and will eventuate 
if only our Catholic people will assist. Mr. Paul does not 
desire any personal help. But he must have help for his work 
if it is to continue. At present his debts amount to nearly 
one hundred dollars, and his treasury is in the neighborhood 
of seven dollars. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. Puitip J. Burns. 


A Parish Drama That Became National 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

As a director of Parish Dramatics over a period of thirty 
years, I may be permitted to take exception to the Rev. Urban 
Nagle’s criticism of the Parish Theatre, in an article en- 
titled The Blackfriar’s Guild, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber number of THE S1Gn. 

The Parish Theatre is not merely “visualized as possible,” 
but it actually has been functioning over a period of fifty odd 
years in hundreds of parishes throughout the country. 
Notable examples are numerous. 

I can see no difference in his so called “new” movement 
and the well established dramatic groups aiming at the same 
“unselfish” objective. The plays to be produced are selected 
with a view to Catholic instruction as well as for entertain- 
ment, and the box office receipts were a minor consideration. 
Ninety-nine out of every one hundred groups of the Parish 
Theatre are straining under an inadequate budget success- 
fully to put on a play. 

The writer of the article also stated that the Guild has its 
own Theatre building in Washington, and about one thousand 
dollars worth of scenery. Almost within the shadow of THE 
S1en building in Union City, is located one of a group of 
parish buildings, Saint Joseph’s Auditorium, with an up to 
date stage, and equipped with forty thousand dollars worth 
of scenery and lighting effects. It was originally designed and 
built to house the now internationally famous “Veronica’s 
Veil,” America’s Passion Play, nov entering its twenty-third 
Lenten season. This is a parish drama that has become 
national. 

Besides that, our group is giving a play each month. We 
have only recently produced “The Wateher at the Gate,” 
and “The First Legion,” both first class Catholic plays. 

We are not alone in this field of worth while productions 
on a large scale. I can name a dozen other parish groups. 
Yes, the Parish Theatre has come into its own, and is here 
to stay. 

This supposedly “new movement” of the Blackfriars Guild 
has my heartiest support and congratulations. It may be an 
evolution of the Parish Theatre, but it is not a “new move- 
ment.” 


Union City, N. J. FatHer Conran, C. P. 


367 
Plight of WLWL 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Now that the ballyhoo of the elections has subsided, I 
would like to make a few observations. The unjust plight 
of WLWL is well known to us, the readers of THE SIGN. 
But if we do not make use of our knowledge we are no 
better than the third servant, of the Gospel parable, who 
was given a talent but who buried it, while the other servants 
were increasing the value of theirs. 

What can we do? We can tell all of our Catholic friends 
and neighbors and our many fair-minded non-Catholic 
friends. We can at least send a letter to the Federal Radio 
Commission, asking it to release its strangle-hold on WLWL 
by giving it more time. And perhaps we can remember that 
Mr. Bulova, the watch-maker, is the one who is buying 
Station WOV, which the Paulist Fathers had already made 
arrangements to buy. I wonder how many of our good 
Catholic citizens permitted a little bit of logical thinking 
to pierce, in this case, their armor of political prejudice? 
ASHTABULA, OHIO. JosepH TorMA. 


Sense of Values 


Epitor or THE SIGN: 

I have just finished reading your excellent December 
issue. I was sorry to come to the end of it. It is gratifying 
to know that THe Sicn has so sound a sense of values, 
and that it devotes so much space to the exposition of Chris- 
tianity’s and Democracy’s arch-enemy, Communism. Many 
of our well-meaning periodicals, both secular and religious, 
seem to have minimized the Communistic threat in this 
country, or ignore it because it is in an infantile stage here. 
But with foresight THe S1en has realized the folly of wait- 
ing until the infant assumes the proportions of a giant. One 
need not be an alarmist to predict that Communism will grow 
in America if our people are not adequately forewarned and 
remedies applied. 


Brooktyn, New York. James Poote. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


G.M., Dedham, Mass.; M.C., Philadelphia, Pa.; H.D.G., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; F.A.W., Phila., Pa.; R.McM., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; K.E.H., Elizabeth, N. J.; M.J.F., Brockton, 
Mass.; S.F., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.D.S., South Weymouth, 
Mass.; F.A.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.H.W., Somerville, 
Mass.; M.A., Baltimore, Md.; M.W.S., Rouses Point, N. Y.; 
M.M.R., Lawrence, Mass.; C.L., Framingham, Mass.; 
T.O’D., Saxonville, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, Little Flower, St. Rita, 
C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Anthony, N.M.C., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, M.P.B.McG., Brookline, 
Mass.; Immaculate Mother, St. Anthony, St. Theresa, Souls 
in Purgatory, Tekakwitha, K.E.H., Elizabeth, N. J.; Blessed 
Mother, M.A.F., Altoona, Pa.; Sacred Heart, S.M.M., 
Nazareth, Ky.; St. Anthony, Holy Family, M.D.S., South 
Weymouth, Mass.; Blessed Mother, H.P.S., Floral Park, 
L. I., N. Y.; Little Flower, L.K., New York, N. Y.; Blessed 
Virgin Mary, St. Anthony, C.L., Framingham, Mass.; 
Blessed Virgin, St. Anthony, N.O’D., Saxonville, Mass.; 
J.H.McK., Roxbury, Mass.; M.B.R., Church Point, La.; 
A.A.T., Utica, N. Y.; M.A.L., Port Chester, N. Y.; E.McP., 
Woburn, Mass.; B.V., Kaukauna, Wis.; M.J.S., Republic, Pa. 






































A [TENDANTS lifted the stretchers 
carefully. Wounded and sick from East 
Africa were being taken off the Naples 
train in the station of Rome. A harassed 
young medical officer, with a list in his 


hand, paused to read off rapidly: 
“Number 735 ... to the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital . . . Hey, you bearer there, keep 
that stretcher level !” 

For a second the sick man lifted his 


head and looked around him. A great, 
railroad station, crowds of 
people hurrying about—officers, soldiers, 
Red Cross nurses in white uniforms, 
and the pitiful swarm of wounded and 
sick. 

Then he lay back again. It all didn’t 
matter. The only thing that really 
mattered was the agonizing pain in his 
head. That pain was almost the sum 
total of consciousness. He was Number 
735, not a man any more; only a sentient 


something devoured by fever. And what 


did the station of Rome mean to him? 
Nothing. It was just the same as the 
Hospital Ship, just the same as that 
long train in which he had suffered so 
much. There was only one station he 
wanted to reach. A little bit of a station 
h, with friendly, homelike flowers 
growing along the white fences, and 
mountains—great, solemn, holy moun- 
tains, health-giving, strength-giving— 
lined up as if they were waiting for 
him, expecting every minute that he 
would come back. That was where he 
wanted to go, that was where he knew 


The Mother 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 





“THIS WHITE ROOM MADE ME THINK OF 
MY MOUNTAINS. I WONDER IF I SHALL 
EVER SEE THEM AGAIN.” 


he could get well and be himself again. 

But he was not going there. All the 
sick were being taken off the train, and 
the officer had said some strange name 
of an unknown Hospital. That was 
where he was going. And it was of no 
use. He could not get well unless they 
sent him home; and he had told them 
so, but they would not believe him. 
Meanwhile he was Number 735 and one 
of those tropical fevers with an uncanny 
name was devouring him. 

At home they called him Gianfranco, 
and sometimes his mother who loved 
him so much had shortened it to Giany. 
In the regiment they called him by his 
family name Gora, and there, too, he 
had been much beloved. It was such a 
splendid regiment, that of the Alpine 
Guides, strong men, robust of soul, 
robust of build, frank in their speech, 
ready with laughter. They had a song 
of their own and scraps of it had 
haunted him even in sickness. 


“On the hat, the jaunty hat we 
wear, 

There’s a fine long quill of eagle 
black ; 

To the rock pass and the peaks up 
there, 

Follow this flag, never slack!” 


Far away were the days of mountain 
climbing and of singing! He was 
Number 735 now, going to the pavilion 
reserved for tropical diseases at the 
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Polyclinic Hospital. They were gentle, 
there. He saw a Sister, with eyes full of 
pity, hovering like an angel between the 
stretchers. That was in the entrance 
hall. Then he was carried up many 
stairs—into a small white room, and 
laid in a small white bed. He hoped 
they would not move him any more. He 
was so tired and his head ached so. 
But he was glad the room was white; 
everything in it was white. They must 
have remembered how much he loved 
the snow. And he fell to dreaming of 
those fair fields, white and sparkling in 
the sunshine under a blue sky, when the 
high air was still, and the great firs 
gave forth their balsamic odors. That 
is where a man should go to get well. 

A girl in white was bending over him 
but he did not notice her at first. She 
waited until he opened his eyes and 
looked up into her face. “Are you Num- 
ber 735?” she asked softly. “Sister sent 
me to see if you wanted anything.” 
She had brown eyes and a look of 
almost motherly kindness. 

“What is your name?” he inquired 
faintly. They were the first words he 
had spoken in twenty-four hours. 

“Antonietta, but here they just call 
us Nurse. And what is your name?” 

“Gora . . . Gianfranco. Of the Al- 
pines.” 

“Oh, the Alpines! Everybody loves 
them.” 

She was taking his pulse profes- 
sionally and thinking of his name. 
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Gora: it means a deep, narrow channel 
of rushing water; rather appropriate 
for a mountaineer. But the pulse boded 
no good. She could see his face in profile 
against the pillow, and the profile was 
of an extraordinary purity although the 
skin was tanned dark by the African 
sun. There was the same look of purity 
in the eyes which were of a clear light 
color, like transparent jade. He had 
lived upon the heights, in the midst of 
the virgin snow. 


N THE interval, he smiled. “Funny,” 

he said, “this white room made me 
think of my mountains. And you are all 
white too. I wonder if I shall ever see 
them again?” 

“But of course you will see them! 
You’ve got to get well, and quickly too, 
or I shall think you are a poor Alpino. 
I have been detailed to look after you, 
you know.” 

“I am glad ... It’s very good of you.” 

“Not at all. It’s my duty. But yours 
is to get well quickly.” 

“T shall never get well, Signorina, 
unless they send me home.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! A lot of you 
men say that. But you do get well, and 
you go; home. No more talking now, 
please, or we shall catch it from the 
doctor.” 

She had sixteen very sick men to look 
after, and she was equally kind to them 
all; but perhaps after a few days, if you 
had asked her, she would have owned 
that she liked Gianfranco best. If she 
ever dallied in any room, and there were 
rarely any minutes to dally, it was in 
Gianfranco’s. The Chaplain had been 
in to see him, and after that he came 
frequently. Even the young doctor, who 
was inclined to be satirical and who 
had once admonished the nurse not to 
worry about her patients’ souls as she 
was there only to take care of their 
bodies, and the souls might not exist 
after all, even he seemed to like Gian- 
franco. 

“Those men from the Alps,” he 
deigned to say one day, “they are some- 
how different. Our sordidness has not 
touched them. Something up there seems 
to keep them clean.” 

“They live closer to the Almighty,” 
the Chaplain answered sturdily. 

But the cynic would not grant it. 
“You say that, Padre; but I would not 
agree with you. Because I do not hold 
that virtue cannot exist without re- 
ligion.” 

“Go along and mix pills, you medic. 
And don’t talk about things you do 
not understand. That lad in there has 
the soul of a First Communicant, and 
only God Almighty can make things 
like that. He is equally wonderful when 
He creates and when He preserves.” 

“All right, Padre; and meanwhile I’m 
going out to have a cigarette. Nurse, 
take some cracked ice up to Number 


735, will you? He is complaining of 
thirst.” 

Number 735 had been several weeks 
in the hospital and he was no better. 
He was becoming emaciated and his 
strength ebbed gradually away. The 
young doctor, who was a _ specialist, 
knitted his brow over the charts. “One 
of those confounded tropical fevers,” 
he said to himself, “virulent and puz- 
zling, too. Doesn’t even know how he 
got it. Poor chap! It’s really hard luck.” 

The rattling of the ice near him 
aroused the sufferer. “Oh _ thanks, 
Nurse. I don’t know why but I am so 
thirsty today.” 

“Shall I ask the doctor if you can 
have some lemonade ?” 

“No, don’t trouble him. This will do.” 

The girl lingered a little, wondering 
if there was anything she could do to 
relieve his sufferings. But there didn’t 
seem to be anything. Her voice had a 
singular tenderness when she asked 
him: “Is there anything you want?” He 
did not answer immediately. He fixed 
his clear eyes upon her face, and seemed 
to be thinking. “There is something I 
want very much but I do not know if 
I should say it.” 

“Do say it; do tell me, Gianfranco.” 

“T want my mother.” It burst from 
him, as things do that have been long 
penned up. Then, thinking that perhaps 
he must explain, his voice unsteady, he 
hurried on, “I have wanted her from the 
first, every hour, every minute, but I 
have never said it because you are all 
so kind I feared you might think I was 
not satisfied. But I do want her so 
much . .. only I do not know if she 
could come.” 

“Is she kept very busy at home?” 

“Not so much that. But she lives so 
far out of the world, in solitude, that 
I am afraid something might happen to 
her if she should try to travel. We live 
far away from here, high up in the 
mountains, and the journey is a_ very 
long one. And besides she is very poor. 
I was the bread-winner but the con- 
scription took me; and now there is 
only my younger brother, sixteen years 
old; he cannot do very much.” 

“We might perhaps send for her and 
get somebody to travel with her.” 

“But who will pay her fare? It’s a 
lot of money even in third-class, and 
she must pay board and lodging after 
she gets here. I do want her so much... 
but I am afraid it is impossible.” 

“T must think about it. But meanwhile 
you won’t worry will you, because it 
would be so bad for you.” 


HE did think about it, and it was 
she who did the worrying: In the 
first place she knew that it was out 
of the question to obtain a pass: the 
State Railroads no longer gave them. 
She thought of the Chaplain and almost 
smiled, knowing the amount of his 
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salary. There was the doctor. It would 
be an impertinence to ask him, but he 
had a heart in spite of his cynicism, 
and he was really interested in his 
patient. The Nurse watched eagerly for 
an opportunity. It came after the morn- 
ing visit. She escorted the physician 
out of the room and, in the corridor, 
he stopped and turned back to speak to 
her. “Doesn’t seem so well today. Rather 
depressed, isn’t he? Pulse weak, too.” 

“He keeps very quiet, but I believe 
he is worrying.” 

“What about?” 

“He wants his mother.” 

“Ah, poor lad... So many of them 
do. And can’t she get here?” 

“It seems that they are very poor. 
She could not afford the journey.” 


“ ANOTHER of the tragedies of the 

humble. There’s no end to what 
they must renounce. I know something 
about it myself.” 

“I was wondering if there was any- 
thing we could do about it?” 

“Do you want to pay her fare down?” 

“I wish I could! Unfortunately I 
cannot.” 

“Well, neither can I. And in the end 
you know, our wishes are only psycho- 
logical manifestations, not concrete 
realities. What is it to him whether his 
mother comes or not? He just imagines 
he wants her.” 

The brown eyes had a shocked look, 
but she did not attempt to answer him. 
She went back instead to her patient. 
“It’s a lovely day,” she said cheerily, 
“such a blue sky and such lovely warm 
sunshine. I just hope you will soon be 
well enough to sit outdoors for a while.” 
He did not answer, and she sensed his 
discouragement. “Let us pray to the 
Madonna to make you well.” 

“Perhaps,” he replied faintly, “per- 
haps it would be better to pray to her 
that I may be fully resigned to the will 
of God.” 

But Nurse Antonietta was not dis- 
posed to give up her efforts to help her 
patient. And that very afternoon it 
seemed to her that good fortune brought 
the wife of the Colonel-in-charge, to 
visit some of the wounded soldiers in 
the hospital. This lady spontaneously 
entered Gianfranco’s room and laid a 
few flowers in his hands. “I am sorry 
there are so few left but, as you see, 
they are the last.” 

“Thank you so much, Signora. They 
are so sweet.” 

She went out smiling and nodding to 
him, and the nurse hastened after her. 


“What a dear boy! Is he badly 
wounded ?” 

“No, Madam, he isn’t wounded at all. 
But he is very ill ...and... and I 


was going to ask you if it would be pos- 
sible to bring his mother to him. They 
are very poor and she lives far away. 
He has asked for her over and over 
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again. 1 thought perhaps if you would 
be so kind as to speak to the Colonel, 
perhaps she might be sent for.” 

“T will try. I am not sure that I shall 
succeed. He is very good, but he does 
not believe very much in bringing friends 
and relatives to the Hospital. In fact 
he thinks, and the Director fully agrees 
with him, that it is better to keep the 
men as quiet as possible. Is he in danger 
of death?” 


“N°: in imminent danger. But com- 
plications have set in, and his 
heart begins to give signs of weakness.” 

“Poor boy! It would surely give him 
great comfort to see his mother; espe- 
cially as he is asking for her. I will 
speak to the Colonel today.” 

But she found the Colonel restive. 
“My dear, I wish you would not inter- 
fere with the management of the Hos- 
pital. The men have excellent care, and 
there are doctors, nurses and their own 
officers to look after them. There are 
also days and hours fixed for visitors.” 

‘But this is a man who is very ill and 
his people live far away in the north. I 
will pay the mother’s fare myself if you 
will let me bring her.” 

“My dear Julia, please do not insist. 
Just consider what a precedent this 
would establish! Man very ill, friends 
far away, nothing to worry about, the 
Colonel’s lady pays their fares and all 
is well. Ten, twenty, a hundred times 
over—endless demands. And the Hos- 
pital invaded by legions of relatives who 
upset the sick and bring disorder with 
them. Really, my dear, I am surprised 
that you should ask it.” 

“It might have been our own 
Tommy.” 

The Colonel’s head bent down. He 
leaned far over the table at which he 
was writing, but no answer passed his 
lips. After a moment he looked up: 
“Julia, dear, will you excuse me. I am 
very busy this afternoon, and I must 
finish my work before dark.” The 
Colonel’s lady did not have the courage 
to go back and tell the Nurse. She 
sighed, and let the matter drop. 

Meanwhile the reports concerning 
Number 735 grew less and less re-assur- 
ing. Three weeks of high fever, fol- 
lowed by a steadily increasing weakness. 
Nurse Antonietta noticed sometimes 
that he seemed to be praying. She gave 
him a small picture of the Sacred Heart 
which he received with lively pleasure 
and placed under his pillow. Then, after 
a while, she brought him a rosary. 
“Ah,” he said, “my mother gave me one 
like that when I was leaving for Africa. 
And I am sure she keeps saying hers 
for me all the time. Poor darling, I 
wish I could see her again.” 

“We might write to her. You dictate 
and I shall write.” 

“Oh, yes! Do let us write. And I will 
ask her to come to me if she possibly 


can. And ask her to write back to me at 
once.” He did not know what a heart- 
ache one young woman had every time 
he mentioned his mother. 

A few days later, at dusk, she was 
busy closing the blinds, and he held out 
his hand to stop her as she was going 
out. “When you have a spare moment, 
will you come and help me say the 
Rosary? I can’t say it this evening. I 
have been an hour on the first Hail 
Mary.” 

“I will come directly. Just as soon as 
I finish closing the blinds.” She sat 
beside the bed and her presence seemed 
to comfort him. “Friday, isn’t it,” 
she began briskly, “the Sorrowful Mys- 
teries ...” And in a low voice, she said 
the first decade; but she noticed how 
faint and lagging was the voice that 
answered. “Don’t tire yourself, Gian- 
franco,” she urged him. “I will say the 
whole prayer and you just follow with- 
out saying anything.” 

As each decade began she announced 
the Mystery—slowly, so that he could 
follow without too much effort. At each, 
Gianfranco closed his eyes and his ex- 
pression of rapt attention showed that 
he was carried away with the thought 
of the Mystery. “Jesus agonizes in the 
Garden of Gethsemani, Jesus is scourged 
at the pillar, Jesus is crowned with 
thorns.” With each scene of Christ’s 
Sacred Passion his attention became 
more evident and his devotion deeper. 

She had reached the fourth mystery 
and .enunciated it briefly: “Jesus bears 
His Cross and, on the way to Calvary, 
meets His afflicted Mother,” when a 
bell rang sharply near at hand. The 
nurse sprang to her feet. “Back in a 
minute,” she said and left her own beads 
upon the bed beside him. It was half 
an hour before she returned. An 
artilleryman with a painful wound 
wanted his bandage loosened. And, 
while the deft hands still worked to re- 
lieve him, the doctor on duty appeared 
at the door. “Here, nurse, please . . . 
Go at once to Number 80; he is having 
a hemorrhage.” 


Wie she was free at length to re- 
turn to Gianfranco, she stopped 


at the threshold thinking him asleep. He 
was lying motionless, one brown hand 
upon the white coverlet still holding 
the beads. His face was turned away. 
She drew near and watched him a 
moment. He did not move, but, beneath 
the lowered eyelids, large tears were 
coursing down his cheeks. Then she 
touched him lightly, her face full of 
compassion: “Gianfranco .. .” 

He turned to look at her and she saw 
the intense anguish of his gaze. “They 
will not let her come near him. Oh, 
speak to them . . . They are so brutal, 


those guards . . . the poor, poor mother.” 
“The girl in white stood listening. 
Something, she did not know what, 
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kept her from addressing him now. 

“They have hurled her back into the 
crowd. Oh, how can they? And He is 
looking at her. Keep back .. . He is 
looking at her .. . Do you see? ... And 
there is agony in His eyes. All He 
wants is just to reach her for one mo- 
ment, and to lay His Head against her 
heart; just for one moment, before He 
dies . . . Oh, this is terrible . . . this is 
the greatest sorrow of all...” 

The young soldier was weeping so 
bitterly that professional instinct re- 
awakened in the nurse. She shook off 
the awe that was upon her and took his 
hand: “Gianfranco ... dear Gianfranco! 
. .. You must not cry like that. You 
were dreaming something.” 

“No, I was not dreaming. It is true. 
That is the worst of it. It’s as true now 
as it was then. And who can ever com- 
fort her? ...” 


“a BE CAN comfort her . . . in Heaven.” 
“Ah, yes, in Heaven... But 

I will never ask for my mother again. I 

mustn’t. It would not be right.” 

He was so extraordinarily calm when 
the doctor looked in for the night visit, 
that the physician was struck by some- 
thing unusual in the peace and serenity 
of the patient’s aspect. He mentioned it 
to the nurse. 

“T suppose that Chaplain of yours has 
been in here administering spiritual 
anodyne ?” 

“No, nobody has been in, that I know 
of.” 

“Curious. Did you notice his eyes? 
They are different this evening. Quiet 
and yet luminous. Fine boy, that Num- 
ber 735.” 

The Chaplain dropped in later and 
the boy asked him spontaneously to 
bring him Holy Communion in _ the 
morning. It was his last Communion. A 
few days later the pure spirit passed out 
of the quiet room, but, even in death, 
the delicately chiselled face smiled. The 
silver medal for valor, (under fire he 
had carried a wounded officer to safety) 
was awarded to his memory and went to 
a white-haired woman in black in an 
Alpine hamlet. The Nurse wrote a beau- 
tiful letter to this same woman to tell 
her how much the boy had thought of 
her, and to send her his rosary of brown 
beads, as he had asked. 

She did not tell anybody how much 
Gianfranco had wept that day that he 
dreamed of the Son of Mary carrying 
His Cross. But she was _ incessantly 
haunted by the voice of Gianfranco, cry- 
ing out across his tears: “. . . The poor, 
poor Mother . . . who could ever com- 
fort her?” And one day, quite unex- 
pectedly, it was whispered about the 
Hospital that nurse Antonietta, who was 
so pretty and so devoted to her profes- 
sion, had left to join an order of Sisters 
who wear black in memory of Christ’s 
Passion and Mary’s sorrows. 














The Wars of Religion 


The Reformation Led to Violent Civil Wars Fought in the Name of Religion. 
They Left Europe Definitely Divided into Catholic and Protestant. 


Tus Reformation, unlike all the other 
great heresies, led to no conclusion, or 
at least has led to none which we can 
as yet register, although the first up- 
heaval is now four hundred years be- 
hind us. The Arian business slowly 
died away; but the Protestant busi- 
ness, though its doctrine has disap- 
peared, has borne permanent fruit. It 
has divided the white civilization into 
two opposing cultures, Catholic and 
anti-Catholic. 

But at the outset, before this result 
was reached, the challenge of the re- 
formers led to violent civil wars. For 
the better part of a lifetime it looked 
as though one side or the other (the 
traditional, orthodox-rooted Catholic 
culture of Europe, or the new revolu- 
tionary Protestant thing) would cer- 
tainly prevail. As a fact, neither pre- 
vailed. Europe, after that first violent 
physical conflict, sank back exhausted, 
registering victory to neither side and 
formed into those two halves which 
have ever since divided the Occident. 
Great Britain, most of north Germany, 
certain patches to the south among the 
Swiss cantons, and even on the Hun- 
garian plain, remained fixed against 
Catholicism; so did the northern Neth- 
erlands, in its ruling part at least; this 
we came to call Holland after one 
province alone. So did. Scandinavia. 
The main part of the Rhine and the 
Danube valleys, that is, the southern 
Germans, most of the Hungarians, the 
Poles, the Italians, the Spaniards, the 
Irish, and in the main, the French, were 
found after the shock still clinging to 
the ancestral religion which had made 
our great civilization. 

To understand the nature of the con- 
fusion and general battle which shook 
Europe is difficult indeed on account 
of the manifold factors entering into the 
conflict. First of all let us fix the chief 
dates. The active Reformation, the erup- 
tion which followed two lifetimes of 
premonitory shocks and rumblings was 
in 1517. But fighting between the two 
opponents did not break out on any 
considerable scale for forty years. It 
began in France in 1559. The French 
religious wars lasted for forty years: 
i.e., till just on the end of the century. 
Less than twenty years later the Ger- 
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mans, who had hitherto maintained a 
precarious balance between the two 
sides, began their religious wars which 
lasted for thirty years. With the middle 
of the XVIIth century, i.e., 1648-9, the 
religious wars in Europe ended in a 
stalemate. 

By 1517 the nations, especially 
France and England, were already half 
conscious of their personalities. They 
expressed their new patriotism by king- 
worship. They followed their princes as 
national leaders even in religion. Mean- 
while the popular languages began to 
separate nations still more as the com- 
mon Latin of the Church grew less 
familiar. The whole modern state was 
developing and the modern economic 
structure, and all the while geographical 
discovery and physical and mathematical 
science were expanding prodigiously. 

In the midst of so many and such 
great forces all clashing, it is, I say, 
difficult indeed to follow the battle as 
a whole, but I think we can grasp it in 
its very largest lines if we remember 
certain main points. 

The first is this, that the Protestant 
movement, which had begun as some- 
thing merely negative, an indignant re- 
volt against the corruption and worldli- 
ness of the official Church, was endowed 
with a new strength by the creation of 
Calvinism, twenty years after the up- 
heaval had begun. Though the Lutheran 
forms of Protestantism covered so great 
an area, yet the driving power, the cen- 
ter of vitality, of Protestantism was, 
after Calvin’s book had appeared in 
1536, Calvin. It is the spirit of Calvin 
which actively combats Catholicism 
wherever the struggle is fierce. It is the 
spirit of Calvin that inhabits dissident 
sects and that lends: violence to the 
English reaction against Rome. 


OW Calvin was a Frenchman. His 

mind appealed to others indeed, 
but principally and first to his com- 
patriots; and that is why you find the 
first outbreak of violence upon French 
soil. The religious wars, as they are 
called, which broke out in France, are 
conducted there with greater ferocity 
than elsewhere and even when a halt 
is called to them, after half a lifetime 
of horrors, it is a truce and not a vic- 
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tory. The truce was imposed partly by 
the fatigue of the combatants in France 
and partly by the Catholic tenacity of 
the capital, Paris; but it was a truce 
only. 


EANWHILE, religious war had 

been staved off among the Ger- 
mans while it had been raging among the 
French. The turmoil of the Reforma- 
tion had led at one moment to a social 
revolution in some German states, but 
that soon failed, and until a century 
after the original rebellion, of Luther, 
a long lifetime after the outbreak of 
religious civil war in France, the Ger- 
mans escaped general religious conflict 
in arms. This was because the Germans 
had fallen into a sort of tessellated map 
of free cities, smaller and larger lord- 
ships, little states and big states. The 
whole was under the nominal sover- 
eignty of the Emperor in Vienna; but 
the Emperor had neither income nor 
feudal levies sufficient to impose his per- 
sonal power. At long last the Emperor, 
being challenged by a violent Bohemian 
revolt against him, counter attacked 
and proposed to re-unite all Germans 
and impose not only a national unity 
but a religious unity as well. He would 
restore Catholicism throughout the Ger- 
man states. He all but succeeded in the 
attempt; his armies were everywhere 
victorious, having for their most vigor- 
ous recruitment the Spanish troops, who 
worked with the Emperor because 
Madrid and Vienna were in the same 
family. 

But two things came in to prevent 
the triumph of German Catholicism. 
The first was the character of a usurp- 
ing family then reigning over the little 
Protestant state of Sweden. It had pro- 
duced a military genius of the first 
class, the young Swedish king Gustavus 
Adolphus. The second thing which made 
all the difference was the diplomatic 
genius of Richelieu, who in those days 
directed all the policy of France. 

The Spanish power in the south be- 
yond the Pyrenees (backed by all the 
newfound wealth of the Americas, and 
governing half Italy), the German 
power of the empire lying to the east, 
together threatened France as a nation 
like the claws of two pincers. Richelieu 
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was a Catholic cardinal. He was person- 
ally attached to the Catholic side in 
Europe, and yet it was he who launched 
the Protestant military genius, Gustavus 
\dolphus, against the German Catholic 
emperor, with his Catholic Spanish al- 
lies, just when victory was in their 
grasp. 


FoR Richelieu not only discovered the 
genius of Gustavus Adolphus but dis- 
covered a way of hiring that genius. 
Gustavus Adolphus could not have im- 
agined the great future that was in 
front of him when he took the French 
gold as a bribe to attempt the difficult 
adventure of attacking the power of 
the Emperor. Like Napoleon and Crom- 
well and Alexander and almost all the 
great captains in history, he discovered 
his talents as he went along. He must 
himself have been astonished to find 
how easily and completely he won his 
great campaigns. 

It is an astonishing story. The vic- 
tories only lasted a year; at the end 
of that year Gustavus Adolphus was 
killed in action at Lutzen near Leipsig, 
in 1632, but in so brief a time he very 
nearly established a Protestant German 
Empire. He very nearly did what Bis- 

arck was to do two and a half cen- 
turies later; and as it was he made it 
forever impossible for Germans to be 
fully united and to return as a whole 
to the religion of their fathers. He es- 
tablished German Protestantism so 
irmly that it went on from that day to 
is increasing in power, until to- 
day (from Berlin) it orders the great 
bulk of the German peoples. 

The religious wars in Germany 
gradually petered out. By the middle 
of the XVIIth century, as I have said, 

long lifetime after the first fighting 
had begun in France, there was a gen- 
eral agreement throughout Europe for 
each party to stand upon its gains, and 
the religious map of Europe has re- 
mained much the same from that day 
to this, that is from about 1648-1649 
to our own time. 

Now anyone reading only the out- 
ward military story, with its first chap- 
ter of violent French religious war, its 
second chapter of violent German re- 
ligious war, would miss the character 
of the whole thing, though he knew 
every battle and every leading states- 
man and warrior; for there underlay 
that great affair another factor which 
was neither religious nor dynastic nor 
international but economic; and it was 
this factor which provoked fighting, 
imposed peace, and decided the ultimate 
trend of the various com- 
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munities. It is recognized by historians 
but never sufficiently emphasized. It was 
the factor of greed. 

The old Catholic Europe, prior to 
Luther’s uprising, had been filled with 
vast clerical endowments. Rents of land, 


feudal dues, all manner of incomes, 


were fixed for the maintenance of 
bishoprics, cathedral chapters, parish 
priests, monasteries and nunneries. Not 
only were there vast incomes but also 
endowments (perhaps one-fifth of all 
the rents of Europe) for every sort of 
educational establishment, from petty 
local schools to the great colleges of the 
universities. There were other endow- 
ments for hospitals, others for guilds, 
(that is, trade unions and associations 
of craftsmen and merchants and ship- 
keepers) others for Masses and shrines. 
All this corporate property was either 
directly connected with the Catholic 





The present article is one of a 
series written especially for THE 
SIGN by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. The 
reader who has not followed the 
series up to the present will find 
that each article, although closely 
linked to what precedes and follows, 
has its individual value and consti- 
tutes a distinct unit. 

Mr. Belloc treats of the main at- 
tacks which have been made on the 
Catholic Church. In the case of all 
but the last attack (the Modern, 
which is still in progress) he deals 
with their failure and its causes. 
The series will conclude in the July 
issue. 

The series which preceded the 
present one in THE SIGN was pub- 
lished recently by Sheed and Ward 
under the title Characters of the 
Reformation. A copy may be se- 
cured through THE SIGN. 





Church, or so much under her patron- 
age as to be under peril of loot wherever 
the Catholic Church was challenged. 

The first act of the _ reformers, 
wherever they were successful, was to 
seize these funds. And the intensity of 
the fighting everywhere depended upon 
the determination of those who had 
looted the Church to keep their loot, 
and of those who tried to restore the 
Church to recover the Church wealth. 

That is why in England there was so 
very little fighting; the English people 
as a whole were little affected in doc- 
trine by the early Reformation, but the 
monasteries had been dissolved and 
their property had passed to the lords 
of the villages and the town merchants. 
The same is true of many of the Swiss 
cantons. The French lords of villages, 
that is the noble class (what are called 
in England “the Squires,’) and the 
greater nobles above, were anxious to 
share in the loot. 

The French crown, dreading the in- 
crease of power which this loot would 
give to the class immediately below it, 
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resisted the movement, hence the French 
religious wars; while in England a child 
King and two women succeeding each 
other on the throne permitted the rich 
to get away with the Church spoils, 
Hence the absence of religious wars in 
England. 

It was this universal robbery of the 
Church, following upon the religious 
revolution, which gave the period of 
conflict the character it had. It would 
be a great error to think of the loot of 
the Church as a mere crime of robbers 
attacking an innocent victim. The 
Church endowments had come before 
the Reformation to be treated through- 
out the greater part of Europe as so 
many stocks and shares. Men wonld 
buy a clerical income for their sons, or 
they would make provision for a 
daughter with a rich nunnery. They 
would give a bishopric to a boy, pur- 
chasing a dispensation for his lack of 
years; and they took the revenues of 
monasteries wholesale to provide in- 
comes for laymen, putting in a locum- 
tenens to do the work of the abbot, and 
giving him but a pittance, while the 
bulk of the endowment was paid to the 
layman who had seized it for life. 

Had not these abuses been already 
universal the subsequent general loot 
would not have taken place. As things 
were, it did. What had been temporary 
invasions of monastic incomes in order 
to provide temporary wealth for lay- 
men became permanent confiscation. 
Even where bishoprics survived the 
mass of their income was taken away, 
and when the whole thing was over 
you may say that the Church through- 
out what remained of Catholic Europe, 
even including Italy and Spain, had 
not a half of its old revenues. In that 
part of Christendom which had broken 
away the new Protestant ministers and 
bishops enjoyed not a tenth of what the 
old endowments had been. 


O SUM up, by the middle of the 

XVIIth century the religious quarrel 
in Europe had been at work, most of 
the time under arms, for over one 
hundred and thirty years. Men had 
now settled down to the idea that unity 
could never be recovered. The economic 
strength of religion had in half Europe 
disappeared, and in the other half so 
shrunk that the lay power was every- 
where master. Europe had fallen into 
two cultures, Catholic and Protestant; 
these two cultures would always be in- 
stinctively and directly opposed one to 
the other (as they still are), but the 
directly religious issue was dropping 
out and, in despair of a common re- 
ligion, men were concerning themselves 
more with temporal, above all. with 
dynastic and national, issues, and with 
the capture of opportunities for increas- 
ing wealth by trade rather than with 
matters that concerned doctrine. 
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Mother Mary Eugénie and the 
Assumption Nuns 


A Story of a Young Congregation Now Taking Root in America 


E ements of surprise and wonder 
sharpen interest in the ‘rise of every 
religious order. After the establishment 
has progressed, the courageous records 
of the laborers who wrought out of 
God’s inscrutable will in establishing an 
organization for the aid of the Church, 
become a distinctive chapter in the an- 
nals of Fath. 

Founded by three religious characters 
of startling diversity, the Congregation 
of the Assumption had its interior 
origin in the mind of an enigmatic 
French’ priest, Abbé Theodore Comba- 
lot. His spiritual project came to life 
through the co-operation of Mother 
Mary Eugénie of Jesus. The work of 
both was sustained in time of crisis by 
a mutual friend, Pére d’Alzon. Ameri- 
can readers, unfamiliar perhaps with 
these three individuals, will not con- 
sider a sketch of their lives trite nar- 
ration. 

Abbé Combalot was born at Chatenay, 
France, in 1798. After his ordination 
he moved into instant notice through 
the fire of his powerful oratory. Rich 
in mind and versatile as a writer, he 
was a member of Lammenais’s short- 
lived Congregation of Saint Peter, and 
in later life an intimate associate of 
Louis Veuillot. Through the length of 
a troubled career the one consistency 
of the Abbé’s life was a fervent devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. He was in- 
spired, it seems, in his twenty-seventh 
year, while praying at the shrine of St. 
Anne d’Auray, to found an order of 
teaching Nuns in honor of the glorious 
mystery of the Assumption. Twelve 
years later, in 1837, he met Eugénie 
Milleret de Brou in Paris, where he 
was preaching a Lenten course at the 
church of St. Eustache. He became her 
spiritual director and eloquently over- 
came her reluctance to be the Foundress 
of his new teaching order of nuns. She 
was just twenty at the time. 

With an exquisitely balanced char- 
acter, a mind of brilliance, and an un- 
erring power of judgment she experi- 
enced, from the beginning of their 
association, perplexity at the Abbé’s 
volatile imagination and erratic energy. 
For him the obstacles in the details of 





By Daniel S. Rankin, S.M. 


organization were swept away by the 
propulsion of his dreams. The young 
woman’s calmer sense of reality de- 
prived her of the illusion of a grandeur 
and showed her the need of patient in- 
terest in God’s unhurried designs and 
trust in His Providence. 

What were the Abbé’s dreams? A 
religious group of teaching Sisters, 
more trained than contem- 


expertly 


MOTHER MARY EUGENIE OF JESUS 


porary custom required in philosophy, 
apologetics, and the liturgy, to trans- 
form the methods of educating Catholic 
young women. You must remember the 
disordered conditions of France in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. 
To what particular class did he hope 
to direct his educational innovations? 
To the daughters of the new aristocracy 
of financial and industrial eminence, 
children in families where religious in- 
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difference was becoming a _ spiritual 
affliction. A new type of education en- 
trusted to a new religious order might 
destroy more quickly the germs of this 
epidemic of intellectual apathy to the 
teachings and traditions of the Church. 

Eugénie’s lack of preparation for this 
undertaking was more apparent to her 
than to the enthusiastic priest. Difficul- 
ties never annoyed Abbé Combalot: he 
refused to see them. But God’s guidance 
was in the plan. To acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the religious life Eu- 
génie, on the fifteenth of August, 1838, 
entered the novitiate of the Visitation 
Nuns, who had agreed wholeheartedly 
to lead her toward the particular ideals 
of the Assumption life outlined by Abbé 
Combalot. This was the frail and 
strange beginning of what was to be- 
come a robust and beautiful reality, the 
Congregation of the Assumption Nuns. 

What of the life of the Foundress 
before the days of retirement and peace 
with the Visitation Nuns of Cote Saint 
André? She was born at Metz in Lor- 
raine, August 25, 1817. Coincidences 
may be noted. The month belongs to 
the mystery of the Assumption; the 
day was the feast of a royal saint, the 
King St. Louis; the part of France 
was the section hallowed by the early 
life of St. Joan of Arc. For the honor 
of the Mother of God, in the royal spirit 
of religious sacrifice, Eugénie Milleret 
de Brou sought to bestow the patrician 
spirit of simple faith with its constancy 
of moral courage, exemplified by Joan 
the Saint, upon the young women who 
came under her educational and re- 
ligious guidance. 


ITHOUT thought of this future 

work, however, Eugénie’s youth 
was spent at the Chateau of Preisch in 
Luxemburg. When she was fourteen 
the family’s financial affairs collapsed, 
the estates of Preisch and Metz were 
lost. This sudden descent to a truly 
humble home in Paris was made more 
difficult for the intelligent and generous 
girl after the death of her mother. So- 
journs with friends and _ relatives 
brought her for a time into gayer so- 
ciety. But she had learned through 
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poverty to understand the riches of 
spirituality. After a meeting with young 
Lacordaire in 1836, and many discus- 
sions with him about religion, for the 
first time in her life she found firm 
faith and reasons for it. Her parents 
had been politely indifferent to con- 
sistency in belief or practice in religion. 

lhe year 1837 was one of wonders for 
her. In Paris with uninteresting rela- 
tives, her thoughts filled with vague 
ideas of devoting her life to the service 
of God, she met a priest she had seen 
in a dream—Abbé Combalot. The re- 
sult has been told. 


HILE Sister Eugénie was learn- 

ing the ways of genuine spiritual- 
ity with the Visitation Nuns, the Abbé 
was gathering other members for the 
future community. April 30, 1839, is the 
date that marks the inauguration of the 
Assumption life. The Foundress with 
Anastasie Bévier, later Sister Mary 
Augustine, after a retreat preached by 
Abbé Combalot, began their religious 
careers in a small home provided by a 
generous widow. Paris and the Rue 
Ferou! Devoting their days to prayer, 
study, and a rule of rigid obedience to 
the priest’s behests, the little community 
acquired new members and moved, dur- 
ing May, 1841, into a larger house on 
the Rue Vaugirard where the prepara- 
tions for their work as teachers con- 
tinued. The one detail of significance in 
the astonishing variety of their studies 
was the familiarity required with the 
works and thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Abhé Combalot’s ideas of the 
proper preparation for Catholic teach- 
ers never lagged. 

Inspiration for their spirituality came 
to the minds and hearts of the mem- 
bers of the new community from sources 
of depth and power—the missal, the 
breviary, and the broad inclusive scope 
of riches in the ritual of the Church. 
Instead of the recitation of the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, the As- 
sumption Sisters said daily in choir the 
Divine Office from the Roman breviary. 
Before long a distinctive habit, of purple 
cloth to perpetuate their spirit of pen- 


ance, and a white woolen veil to remind 
them of their consecration to the 
Mother of God, was adopted. 


With success in sight Abbé Combalot 
became irked at the patience of the 
Archbishop of Paris who insisted on 
maintaining the gradual processes of 
canonical procedure to obtain the ap- 
probation of Rome for the Assumption 
Community. Gathering the Nuns to- 
gether the Abbé forced a choice be- 
tween his design of bringing the request 
of approval directly to the Pope, and 
the way of the Archbishop, the method 
Mother Eugénie approved. 

The unanimous choice of the com- 
munity stunned him. The Sisters elected 
to follow their Foundress and the Arch- 


bishop. Without hesitation, and with 
histrionic haste in which there is an 
element of the pathetic, he demarided 
his belongings. His quick decision hard- 
ened into permanence. The Sisters of 
the Assumption never saw him again. 
To the day of his unexpected death in 
1873 he had not altered his impetuous 
eccentricities. 

His departure left the community 
with hopes of peace that developed into 
a serene spirit of security when Peére 
Emmanuel d’Alzon became the spiritual 
father of the growing Congregation 
in 1843. Intense, humble, learned, he 
lacked fortunately the zest for domina- 
tion. His great work for the Community 
was the help given Mother Eugénie 
with the first draft of the permanent 
Constitutions of the new Order. Be- 
fore his death in 1880 he had founded 
the Assumptionist Fathers, organized 
the Third Order of the Assumption for 
women, and established the Oblate Sis- 
ters of the Assumption for foreign mis- 
sion work. Mother Eugénie was ever 
in cordial if not complete agreement 
with him. On the stirring subject of 
Catholic education their thoughts and 
projects remained identical. As Mother 
Eugénie’s spiritual director and her in- 
telligent counsellor in times of ex- 
asperating confusion Pére d’Alzon was 
a gift of God to the young community. 


HE first school of the Assumption, 

where the new methods were success- 
ful at once, was opened during January, 
1842, in rooms of the Rue Vaugirard 
Convent. On Christmas day 1844 
Mother Eugénie and her companions 
pronounced their solemn vows. From 
that time on the history of the Congre- 
gation is one of flourishing growth and 
invigorating work for Catholic educa- 
tional life. In 1847 from far off South 
Africa Bishop Devereux’s appeal for 
a Convent and School in Cape Colony 
was answered by a group of six As- 
sumption Sisters. A small community 
went to Richmond in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, during May 1850. 

Cardinal Wiseman invited the Nuns 
to London in 1857, where the Kensing- 
ton Square School and Chapel were the 
means of fostering two great desires of 
this prelate: a revival in England of 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
and to the Mother of God. Throughout 
France the success of the Assumption 
Academies and Colleges carried the 
new educational procedure of the order 
from Paris and the Motherhouse at 
Auteuil into most of the French 
dioceses. Cities as far apart in distance 
and religious requirements as Rennes, 
Bordeaux, Lyons, and Colmar gave the 
new teachers immediate approval. 

From San Sebastian in the North 
to Malaga in the South, Spanish Catho- 
lics requested teachers for their chil- 
dren. The hierarchy approved, and with 
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three schools in Madrid the new method 
spread to the Canary Islands. In Italy, 
Denmark, Central America, and South 
America work was undertaken and con- 
tinued with encouraging results. During 
1908 religious conditions in France 
forced the Community to transfer the 
Motherhouse to Val Notre Dame in 
Belgium. For New Caledonia in the 
South Seas three Nuns volunteered 
when Bishop Vitte, the Marist Vicar- 
Apostolic, asked for help. There are 
Assumption Colleges in the Philippine 
Islands, and the foundation in this 
country is the Academy of the As- 
sumption, Ravenhill, in the German- 
town area of Philadelphia. 

Difficulties and differences of opinion 
sharpened the judgment and strength- 
ened the wisdom of the Foundress and 
her valiant associates. In reply to 
Abbé Gros, an influential ecclesiastic 
who objected to the Assumption Con- 
gregation and asked, “Why, if you wish 
to be Nuns do you not join a tried 
order?” Mother Eugénie wrote: 

“T lost my mother at the age of fif- 
teen, and from my position I was able 
to understand the miserable state of the 
class of society to which I belonged. 
In that class, the families of bankers, 
lawyers, and business men, three 
prejudices stand in the way of convent 
education: political bias, want of proper 
teaching, and of the manners of good 
society. With the help of God we strive 
to supply what is needed here. We are 
said to be learned. Will not this truth 
bring us the children we want? People 
who come here say we are quite differ- 
ent from what they imagine Nuns are 
in convents elsewhere. Our deep studies 
are approached in the religious spirit.” 

The star of brightest happiness for 
the successful, expanding organization 
was the signature of Pius IX affixed to 
the document of formal approbation of 
the Congregation, September 14, 1867. 
The final decree of full approval was 
signed by Leo XIII on the 4th of April, 
1888. When Mother Eugénie died, 
March 10th, 1898, her Sisters had active 
work in half the countries of the world. 


ODAY when the spread of the 

liturgy spirit is an increasing power 
in Catholic educational activities, the 
Congregation of the Assumption Nuns 
should be a part of the common knowl- 
edge of Catholics everywhere. Their 
ideals, with the appearance of the un- 
attainable nearly a hundred years ago, 
are today the practical hope of the 
Church—to instruct youth in the bene- 
fit and beauty of a union of Catholic 
thought, practice, and action through a 
more intimate knowledge of the liturgy. 
The education of young women is 
raised to a higher level when learning 
is imparted and interpreted with the 
animating purpose that Mother Eugénie 
left as a legacy to her teaching Sisters. 
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Catholic Magazines 


MET her at the Catechetical Congress—very wide 

awake, intelligent, with a chip on her shoulder for any- 
one who suggested any sort of old-style tactics for teach- 
ing the young. To her, progressive education was what 
education should be. I, who have seen several of my own 
children suffer under that form of education, which pro- 
duces, at least in the higher schools, carelessness, poor 
scholarship, no knowledge of fundamentals, even ethical dis- 
honesty, was not so sure. But she did support her opinions 
very well, Later when she spoke of magazines she said dis- 
dainfully “Oh, I never look at a Catholic magazine. I have 
no use for them—nor for any other magazine that is peddled 
by people at my back door.” 

“But why,” I asked as politely as I could and as silkily, 
“why don’t you take some of the ones that come in the front 
door with the mail?” 

Sometimes I think these are the hardest to educate to 
the value of Catholic literature—not the ones who never 
read much but the ones who do read and simply refuse to be- 
lieve there is any good in a Catholic magazine. Once some- 
one came to their door soliciting for some little mission 
magazine. In a soft moment they subscribed. They found it 
full of premiums and pious tales and nothing else. Ergo, 
there are no Catholic magazines worth reading. Usually 
when you question such people in an effort to find out what 
they really know about Catholic literature you find they do 
not even know the names of our leading periodicals. Their 
opinions are based on ignorance. I suppose that perhaps these 
people don’t matter a great deal but they annoy me a lot. 


A Variety of News Items 


NYONE with a sense of humor can get a smile from the 
papers these days if he hunts around in the smaller 
items and skips the senators, supreme courts, murders and 
Spain. Recently I turned up some. The Senate gets a 
supply of snuff put into its snuff boxes twice a week. The 
snuff boxes are made of wood and are nearly a hundred years 
old. It is of interest to note that the Republicans and the 
Democrats have separate boxes. The Farm Labor group ap- 
parently doesn’t dip, perhaps finding nothing in the place to 
sneeze at. Then there was the item that the Yale researchists 
have found that the chimpanzee, nearest like the human being, 
is not a bit savage—that he will help a fellow chimpanzee in 
trouble, give him his food and not get into fights. Ergo, in 
the primitive days maybe man was not savage at all, but a 
kindly fellow and the world was a co-operative sort of place. 
The deduction is that world peace may yet be accomplished, 
since if chimpanzees are and were peaceful, maybe man once 
was and will be again. A charming theory at least. But the 
best item of all was an advertisement on Mother’s Day. A 
catering firm advertised a special ice cream for the occasion 
—a round cake of frozen flavors and on the top, believe it or 
not, a reproduction in whipped cream of Whistler’s Mother ! 
Below were the ingratiating words: “Can you imagine a 
lovelier surprise for Mother on her day?” Since no mother 
extant probably looks like that dour old lady, it would no 
doubt be a surprise, but imagination fails when it tries to 
contemplate what Whistler would have thought—or said— 
could he look upon one of these confections. His reactions 
to the Mother’s Day Special would hardly have been happy. 


Woman. te Woman. 


By Katherine Burton 
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Les Miserables 


OME months ago Victor Hugo’s great story Les Mis- 

erables was put into the films. Those who are real Hugo 
addicts complained that it was not entirely an accurate pic- 
ture, but it seemed excellent to me. But there is a French 
version now showing in a little theatre in New York that 
holds even closer to the story. Even more than in reading 
the story one sees the triumph of good over evil. The dis- 
heartened, embittered Valjean grows before your eyes to 
the stature of a good man who can find mercy even for 
his greatest enemy—the Inspector Javert. And in the end 
Javert cannot bear to send to the gallows for a long past 
crime the man who saved his life. The story shows the 
one great truth that the nations are forgetting, that only by 
Christian love and forbearance can the world be saved 
from its cold selfishness and its bitter nationalism. 

And what was the first thing that began the redeeming 
of Valjean, the first thing that made him feel there was still 
mercy and justice in the world? It was the Bishop, you re- 
member, whose candlesticks he was stealing and who of- 
fered them to him—because they really belonged to Christ 
and so to the poor man and not to him. This was the turn- 
ing point of the man’s character, and after that the growth 
was always upward to the light. 

Victor Hugo was oppressed by the evils of his age, their 
pressure on the poor and dispossessed. If you want to read 
what things were like in France at that time and a bit 
later read Alfred Noyes’ Voltaire. As that author points 
out, Voltaire was not inveighing against religion but against 
its corrupt ministers. Victor Hugo carried Social Justice 
on his banner and it was not a popular slogan in those days. 
It has hard going even now. 


Catholic Writers 


HE N.C.W.C. is putting a feature into the Catholic 

papers that it serves which certainly deserves a hand. 
It is entitled Who’s Who among Catholic Writers by 
Katherine Brégy, and consists of brief sketches of the life 
and works of noted Catholic men and women writers. She 
mixes her facts with a light hand, as a good critic should, 
and in less than a column gives you a summary that is 
complete and interesting. I suppose many papers carry the 
feature, but I should suggest that if the Catholic paper in 
your vicinity does not you write and ask them to add it 
hereafter. 

One of her most recent sketches was of G. K. Chesterton, 
of whom she says very aptly: “Even from his glorious prose 
it is evident that ‘G.K.C.’ could be an extraordinarily good 
poet. In the last analysis, it may well be that in his poetry 
will be found the crystallization and treasure-house of his 
whole message. No poet now living can create ballads with 
the vigor and heroic music of his Lepanto or The White 
Horse. Few can write with so moving a reality about the 
simplicities of sun and sea and human or divine love. In a 
fairly early essay Chesterton remarked that ‘the chief object 
of education should be to restore simplicity’—which seems 
to be precisely what life did to him. He was a genius at 
sanity through an age of hysteria, a seer never solemn, an 
enthusiast always ready to fight in a good cause. For he, who 
wrote so unforgettably of The Everlasting Man, had first 
recaptured the secret of the Everlasting Child.” 









EFORE his reception into 

the Catholic Church at 
Birmingham Oratory—Epiph- 
any Eve, 1935—James Lewis 
May was well known to his 
future co-religionists by his sin- 
cerely acclaimed book, Cardinal 
Newman: A Study. For readers 
of THE SIGN, he now tells the 
grateful story of the Kindly 
Light which led him to follow 
into the true Fold the great 
Cardinal of whom he had writ- 
ten. Born in London in 1873, 
James May is the elder son of 
Dr. L. J. May and grandson of 
the Rev. J. L. May, formerly 
rector (Anglican) of West Putford in North Devon. He was 
educated at University College School, London, during the 
headmastership of Henry Weston Eve, a former pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and himself a famous head- 
master, and subsequently in Paris and Bordeaux. On returning 
from France he became—and remained for some years— 
assistant and literary adviser to the famous publisher John 
Lane of the Bodley Head, and there became acquainted with 
most of the outstanding figures of the Nineties, such as Aubrey 
Beardsley, William Watson, John Davidson, Francis Thomp- 
son, Oscar Wilde, Richard Le Gallienne, etc. In 1896 he 
married Elizabeth Hyde of Winderton, by whom he has had 
one son and one daughter. 

Abandoning literary occupations for a time he acted as 
foreign correspondent in the London office of a group of 
South African companies. Since 1918, when he became joint- 
editor with Henry D. Davray of the Anglo-French Review, 
he has devoted all his time to literature. His published works 
include Anatole France: An Essay in Critical Biography, 
George Eliot: A Study, Father Tyrrell and the Modernist 

fovement, The Unchanging Witness, The Oxford Movement, 
Charles Lamb, Thorn and Flower, etc. He has translated 
numerous works from the Latin, French and Italian, and 
contributed to most of the leading newspapers and periodicals. 
Mr. May was also a member of The League of Help for 
Devastated Areas in France, and was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the adoption of Montdidier by the city of Exeter. 





J. LEWIS MAY 


Here is a story that is not fiction—At Daybreak. This 
was the hour set by a group of Mexican Cristeros for their 
attack on invading Government 
troops. Not only an eye-witness 
but an actual member of the 
band of armed Catholics, the 
author is now in a seminary 
studying for the priesthood. He 
looks forward to the day when 
he may return as a priest to 
his native land. 


It is a ‘rather startling title 
which Fr. Paul Hanly Furfey 
has chosen for his article. In 
How to Go to Hell he points 
out our obligations towards 
the Negro. So recent has been 
REV. PAUL HANLY FURFEY his successful work, Fire on the 
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Earth, that no comment is needed here. Our readers may not 
be aware that others of his books have been well received. 
Among these are The Social Problems of Childhood, The 
Growing Boy, The Gang Age and New Lights on Pastoral 
Problems. Dr. Furfey’s home is in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. After his parochial schooling there and further studies 
at Boston College, he continued his education at the Catholic 
University of America, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and 
the Sulpician Seminary, Washington. Post-graduate courses 
took him to Berlin and Frankfort. He was ordained in 1922. 

Since 1931 he has been an associate professor in the 
Department of Sociology at the Catholic University. His 
activities are not confined to teaching. He has contributed 
to a number of periodicals, on one of which he is associate 
editor. In the capacity of Chairman of the Committee on 
Camps of the N.C.W.C. and as a member of the faculty 
of Trinity College, he has a wide range of interests. 


CONTRAST between Two Poets Who Have Passed 

is described by Padraic Colum, whose picture and 
biographical note appeared in our September number. His 
name is guarantee of an interesting article. 


In spite of constant reports of 
Red influence and control in 
the Spanish “Loyalist” party, 
denials and protestations to the 
contrary come from that group. 
You will get an authentic pic- 
ture—do not miss reading it— 
in Red and Black Over Spain. 
The author, Harry Chapin 
Plummer, is back but a short 
while from- three years spent 
in Spain and Spanish Morocco 
—including three months fol- 
lowing the Anarchist outbreak 
of July 19 in Barcelona. He 
writes a vivid eye-witness ac- 
count of the events both preceding and growing out of the 
appalling holocaust of “Red Sunday.” 


HARRY CHAPIN PLUMMER 


UCCESSIVELY in Tangier, Seville and Barcelona, Mr. 
Plummer represented The New York Herald Tribune Eu- 
ropean edition, published at Paris, and Motion Picture Herald, 
Motion Picture Daily, Musical America, Automotive In- 
dustries and other American trade and technical publications. 
A former staff member of The Evening Telegram and the old 
New York Commercial, his writings, chiefly on musical sub- 
jects, have been well known over the last quarter of a century 
to the readers of the Boston Evening Transcript, Boston 
Globe, Boston Herald and The Scientific American. 

An emergency job at the American Consulate General in 
Barcelona held by Mr. Plummer, in the interval between the 
July uprising and his departure for this country, afforded 
him a specially good opportunity for seeing the extent 
to which his countrymen and his country’s interests were 
affected by one of the most terrible political and social up- 
heavals in modern times, and the high degree of protection 
accorded American life and property by the overworked and 
driven staffs of the Barcelona office and the Embassy at 
Madrid in constant co-operation with the Department of 
State at Washington and the various units of the United 
States and British navies in Mediterranean waters. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Autumn in the Valley 


by Mrs. Winthrop Chandler 


The spring of a Roman youth has 
now attached itself to its natural com- 
plement—an Autumn of maturity in the 
valley. In this second volume of enter- 
taining recollection, Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler distills from the travels and the 
crowded experiences of years, the serene 
and mellow reflections of her colorful 
but consistently wholesome life. 

The setting of Autumn in the Valley 
is Sweet Briar Farm in the Geneseo 
Valley of Western New York State. 
Sweet Briar Farm was the delight of a 
sport loving husband and a stopping 
place for many an aristocratic celebrity. 
It has endeared itself to a numerous 
Chanler Family. It recalls many mo- 
ments of sacred sorrow and preserves 
in its silent eloquence the many days 
during the many years that were days 
of joy and affusive festivity. 

But it has been said that hopelessly 
sane people are completely uninterest- 
ing. Now life amid the sanities of Gen- 
eseo Valley might prove tiresome and 
tedious entertainment. And so there 
were strange interludes on various 
patches of the “Magic Carpet”; salons 
and seasons in Paris and fox huntings 
in Ireland; cruises along the Mediter- 
ranean with Edith Wharton and in- 
cidental tours of the Holy Land and 
Egypt. Autumn in the Valley reveals 
sufficient static to lend a life substance 
and background but not enough to spoil 
its charm and its interest. 


One of the permanent and thriving 
loyalties of Mrs. Chanler has been the 
faith distilled into her soul during the 
experience of a Roman Spring. And in 
this connection there is disposition to 
speak of her cushion Catholicity. There 
is temptation to assert that her life, 
unfolded so beautifully, had been easy; 
that it is easy to survive the crises of 
life when a set of temptations can be 
taken out riding to a fox hunt. But it 
must be admitted that wealth and the 
opportunities of the beau monde have 
their specific temptations. Comparative 
comfort may be a menace to faith and 
a stimulus to offensive aristocratic 
pride. But Autumn in the Valley reveals 
humble and manifest awareness of vital 
supernatural needs, evident alertness in 
the grasping of basic doctrinal matters 
and the finer nuances of supernatural 
conduct and life. Autumn in the Valley 
pictures an aristocrat who is literally a 
“child of God.” 

To shake important and influential 
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hands on both sides of the Atlantic is 
the rare privilege of an aristocrat in 
this world. But in the Kingdom of 
Heaven where, we learn, violence is tol- 
erated, it is for the aristocrats of the 
spirit to bear it away. Autumn in the 
Valley reveals Mrs. Winthrop Chanler 
an aristocrat in the kingdom of this 
world and a Princess in the Royal Fam- 


ily of God. 
Little, Brown & Co., New York, $3.00 


Soviet Man—Now 


by Helen Iswolsky, 
translated by E. F. Peeler 


In a slender volume of 86 pages, 
crammed with facts and figures, we are 
treated to one of the clearest and most 
informative exposés of Communist Rus- 
sia. Taking several wholly unrelated 
events of recent Russian history as a 
foundation, the author cleverly erects 
the superstructure of her findings. The 
incidents mentioned, and held to be of 
such importance, are the Polar exposi- 
tion of the “Chelyushkin,” the new 
statute of Kolkhoz, the rise of the Stak- 
hanovists, the dissolution of the old 
guard Bolsheviks and the recognition of 
non-party men. Each of these was slyly 
seized upon and turned into an episode 
glorifying the Soviet régime. A proper 
understanding and evaluation of them 
is quite necessary in explaining con- 
temporary Soviet Russia. 

Without wasting a word, the author 
enfolds to us the entire Russian scene 
as it appears today. In the process she 
offers many interesting, instructive and 
hitherto unpublicised sidelights. She 
traces the gradual tergiversation of 
Marxism in the methods of the wily 
Stalin and his associates. The present 
position and future possibilities of re- 
ligion are noted. The sad influence of 
the now defunct State Church in the 
early days of the Revolution is acknowl- 
edged. The insidious deceits of Com- 
munist propaganda are made known. 
Meanwhile, the new Soviet man 
emerges. Incomplete as yet, still in the 
making, his lineaments are easily visible. 
“Soviet leaders have said that the Revo- 
lution has: forged” new men, “but it is 
precisely these (new) men who are pre- 
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venting and who always will prevent 
the realization of Communism.” The 
new Soviet man is not the creature of 
the Communists or of Communist ide- 
ology, he is “infinitely more complex 
and more tragic.” He staggers beneath 
the weight of materialism. Only Chris- 
tian humanism can give him the answer 
he seeks. 

This is an important book. It is not, 
perhaps, for popular consumption, but it 
cannot be overlooked by anyone who 
wants a true picture of present-day 
Soviet Russia or a glimpse of its future. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, $1.00. 


The Road to Peace 
by James J. Daly, S.J. 


Enduring peace, attained through the 
application of the saving and familiar 
doctrines of the Catholic religion, is 
the burden of this charming book. 
Father Daly discourses on some of the 
commonest truths of the spiritual life. 
However, his fine literary craftmanship 
gives them a freshness and a new 
vitality. His keen insight, gentle humor, 
warm sympathy and genuine devotion 
are in evidence throughout. 

In a series of twenty-one delightful 
essays, the author guides us along that 
lifelong road to our desired goal. The 
opening chapters equip us for the jour- 
ney. Five chapters point out helpful 
signposts that show us the way. Three 
chapters introduce us to the Ignatian 
guides. We are then brought to the last 
turn and finally to the end of the road. 

Father Daly eschews all sentimental- 
ism and cheap appeal to the emotions. 
It is all serious, solid and endowed with 
rare commonsense. It is the sort of 
spiritual writing that makes for worth- 
while and efficacious spiritual reading. 
The Road To Peace is an admixture of 
liturgy, literature and piety such as is 
not often found these days. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 


The White Hare 


by Francis Stuart 


For some time past Francis Stuart 
has shown himself, in his writings, to be 
standing on the threshold of the Cath- 
olic Church. Judging from this latest 
effort he has not yet opened the door. 
At least, if he has, this book does not 
manifest any inkling of it. 

Cast in the familiar and readable 
Stuart style, The White Hare tells the 
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story of the remnants of the de Lacey 
family, a reckless, impractical and in- 
curably romantic clan of down-at-the- 
heel gentry living in a drear and leaky 
stone house on the Galway coast. Mike, 
the dissolute and impecunious father, 
leaves his two sons, Patrick who is 
twenty-two and Dominic who is eleven, 

care of an old family retainer 
while he goes off on a fruitless journal- 
istic junket to Paris. Into their sheltered 
lives —— Hylla Canavan, a girl 
strangely aloof and gaily irresponsible 
by turns. Both boys fall in love with 
her. Patrick marries her, while young 
Dominic worships her in his own heart 
filled with a restless brooding. After 
this, the narrative is mainly concerned 
with Dominic, Hylla and The Princess, 
icing greyhound that all are willing 
starve themselves to train. 


in the 





Like so many novels about queer ro- 
mantics, dreamers, geniuses and “arty” 
people, The White Hare is filled with 
inconsistencies and glaring unrealities. 
The greatest of these is the youthful 
Dominic and his strange lovesomeness. 


He is in rapid succession a little lad 
rebelling against schoolroom discipline, 
a symbol and a precocious lover. This 
last role is utterly unbelievable in one 
of his tender years. It just isn’t natural. 
Most of the minor characters are real 
seit 

However, Mr. Stuart’s writing rides 


through all unrealities and casts a spell 

over the reader that fairly 
m along. Some of his figures 
possess a prose beauty that is amazing 
and unforgettable. One consolation is to 
be found in the reflection that here is 
one contemporary Irish novel that does 
not deal with uprisings, with bitter in- 
ternal strifes or with the immorality of 
Dublin slums. 


of magic 





sweeps 


Francis Stuart has not quite attained 
to his full stature as a novelist. One of 
these days he is going to give us a 
really great novel. Anyone who read his 
Things To Live For, and hoped that 
next he would write a Catholic novel 
with a blending of mysticism, reality 


and life, is due for a rude disappoint- 
ment in The White Hare. He may do 
it yet. He is eminently qualified. Some- 
where within him such a story is seeth- 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Autobiography of a 
Campaigner for Christ 
by David Goldstein 


Mr. David Goldstein is an inspiration 
to the Catholic lay apostolate. The 


movement which has for its purpose the 
bringing of Christ and His Church to 
the man in the street would have sus- 
tained a serious loss if the wide ex- 





perience of this remarkably able and 
good-natured propagandist had been 
permitted to be forgotten. Fortunately, 
wise friends of the apostolate persuaded 
Mr. Goldstein to preserve the record of 
his activities in his struggles from 
Marxism to Christianity and his adven- 
tures in the public teaching of Catholic 
doctrine in village, town and city. In 
this book he shows factually that the 
Catholic message is received courteous- 
ly in every section of these United 
States whenever it is presented with 
clarity and amiably defended. 

The Autobiography is more than a 
story of personal achievement during 
his thirty years in the Church. It will 
serve as a text book for those interested 
in practical apologetics. The human in- 
terest stories, the exciting debates, the 
changing scenes of activity, and the 
knowledge of the psychology of crowds 
which Mr. Goldstein commands, en- 
liven the tale into an absorbing story. 
In its divisions, the work is well suited 
for readers who are more interested in 
one phase of his experience than in an- 
other. The struggles of the veteran cam- 
paigner with Marxists, his trade union 
activity, his tour through the country 
in territory predominately Protestant, 
his answers to controversial queries, 
may be read without reference to other 
parts of the book. 

If there is one thing Mr. Goldstein 
ambitions it is success in arousing the 
Catholic laity to a spirit of propaganda. 
This may have betrayed him into put- 
ting too much material into his Auto- 
biography. It is hoped that a second 
edition will be somewhat condensed and 
a larger type used. 

Catholic Campaigners for Christ, Boston. $2.50. 


Wrestlers With Christ 
by Karl Pfleger 


In seven excellent monographs Karl 
Pfleger tells the stories of certain “bold, 
original spirits, often heroic and gifted 
with genius, who on the battlefield of 
their swarming thoughts and passions 
and amid the contemporary muddle of 
conflicting philosophies struggle with 
Christ.” This struggle that goes on in 
the soul of every man “gifted with the 
least modicum of spiritual and religious 
sensibility,” is, according to the reason- 
ing of Herr Pfleger, an overwhelming 
proof of Christ’s living presence in all 
ages. 

The seven personalities considered 
are widely diverse characters, of differ- 
ent faiths and different nationalities. For 
instance, what two men could possibly 
be more different externally than Ches- 
terton and Dostoievsky? One filled with 
the gentle and light-hearted Catholicism 
of medieval England; the other reflect- 
ing the sullen and dark spirit of an op- 
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Sermonettes for the 
Miraculous Medal 
Novenas 


Edward J. McTague 


Brief sketches on our Blessed Lady to help supply 
suggestive thought and material for the devotion of = 
the Miraculous Medal, and to serve as aids to private ™ 
devotion or for gene ral spiritual reading. The author 
has endeavoured, as the title suggests, to trace devo- 
tion to our Blessed Lady throughout the world. 


12mo. 185 pages $1.50 


NEW PUBLICATION 
SERMONS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Apostles Creed 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas F. McNally 


These little sermons have all been preached to chil- 
dren; hence the simple but, we trust, not too childish 
style, the frequent employment of illustration and = 
anecdote, the repetitions; above all, the large use 
made of the Life of Our Blessed Saviour. The volume = 
thus ae the child's own book of sermons and = 


doctrinal talks. 
159 pages $1.00 = 
New Publication 


A PEDIGREE OF 
PROTESTANTISM 


A Short Description of the Various 
Protestant Sects and Their 
Relation to Each Other 


Edward Hawks 


“‘A very interesting summary of a vast subject . 
Msgr. Hawks depicts the growth of the Protestant 
Family Tree through the centuries since the Reforma 
tion. Three general phases characterize it—the = 
revolt from the Church Universal, the revolt from the 
National Church, and the revolt from the very idea of 
a Church—and each of the phases is represented still 
by a multitude of subdivisions. 

His account of the desperate attempt made by the 
Oxford Movement to ‘‘recover’’ its Catholic character 
is admirably done.’’—-The Month, London 


12mo. 95 pages $1.10 
(paper) 60 


New Printing 


ANTONIO 


Ernest Oldmeadow 


“The story is a splendid admixture of suspense, 
drama, and pathos. Those who have never read 
ANTONIO should treat themselves to one of the 
best Catholic novels in the English language.’’ 
The Sign. 


12mo. 509 pages $3.00 
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MARY MOTHER MOST 
ADMIRABLE 


Henry C. Schuyler, S.T.L., LL.D. = 


“‘Compresses a discussion of the virtues of Our Lady = 
into a single volume. The author’s method is simple @ 
and clear. He is not devotional, in the sense that 
he draws Our Lady's character from his own devout = 
imagination; he is extraordinarily practical and M 
quiet giving the scriptural or doctrinal truths, and 
then drawing conclusions.’"—The Month, London. 
“It covers the ground well under the various virtues 
of Our Lady, and is at once practical and devotiona 
and written in a most pleasing style.’-—The Uni- 
verse, London. 


12mo. 173 pages $1.50 
New Printing 


MONTH OF MARY 


Most Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick 


A classic among books of devotion to the Blessed Ml 
Virgin Mary. A new printing of a b popular for = 
nearly a century. Peter Richard Kenrick, was born 
of humble parents in Dublin, 1806, and died Areh- 
ishop of St. Louis, 1896, famous as one of the 
two great Kenricks. 

18mo., 249 pages $1.00 


THE PETER REILLY COMPANY 
135 North Thirteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pressed peasantry. But, as the author 
reminds us, all the children of men are 
alike in their deepest destiny, however 
they may differ externally. Others in- 
cluded in this book are Charles Péguy, 
Léon Bloy, Nicholas Berdyaev, Soloviev 
and André Gide. 

The long opening chapter serves as a 
sort of explanation of the book’s reason, 
purpose and plan. Besides this, it is a 
penetrating and convincing study of the 
“living Christ.” In it are to be found 
several very illuminating and worth- 
while reflections on the Mystical Body. 
Pfleger does not concern himself with 
the literary abilities or ratings of his 
various subjects. He gives us, rather, a 
series of profound soul studies, a col- 
lection of interesting spiritual biog- 
raphies. 

In spots the book is, perhaps neces- 
sarily, somewhat heavy and_ labored. 
However, it well repays a diligent read- 
ing. The author knows whereof and 
those of whom he writes. He confesses 
that these men were for many years his 
companions, the subjects of his deepest 
study for whom he forgot his own life, 
absorbing it in theirs. They have repaid 
him. The splendid translation is the 
work of Mr. E. I. Watkin. 


Sheed €’ Ward, New York, $2.50. 


Catholicism in England: 
1535-1935 


by David Mathew, Litt.D. 


In thirty-nine chapters, which are 
generally short but remarkable for con- 
ciseness and illumination, the author 
tells the story of the Church which was 
attacked and persecuted in a thousand 
ways, but managed to survive them all; 
and not only to survive, but to emerge 
in a fulness and vigor which can be 
attributed mainly to the power of God. 
The faith had been planted strongly 
and deeply, especially in the north, and 
all the means taken to wipe it out were 
not wholly effective. Yet an enormous 
amount of damage was done to the 
ancient faith, not only by reason of the 
defection of so many Catholics, but also 
because of the attitude fostered by the 
State and: nourished by non-Catholics in 
general towards those who remained 
steadfast to their convictions. The re- 
vival of Catholicism is proof of the 
author’s statement that it “carries with- 
in itself the seed and power of renova- 
tion.” 

Herein the chief characters in this 
story are sketched with precision, the 
issues engaging the minds of both 
Catholics and non-Catholics receive in- 
telligent treatment, and the reactions of 
the various classes of Catholics to these 
personalities and issues are described in 
a masterly manner. 

The style is at times vivacious and 


the method revealing. Sometimes by 
means of an entry in a diary, sometimes 
by an apparently insignificant incident, 
sometimes by the conduct of a person, 
the thoughts and feelings of the Cath- 
olic minority are made known. It is 
these intimate touches which do so 
much to bring out the story of the 
Catholic Church in England, and to 
justify the subtitle of the book: Por- 
trait of a Minority—Its Culture and 
Tradition. This book is not only a de- 
light to read, but it is also a valuable 
contribution to the history of the period. 
A complete index enhances its value, 
and a_ Biographical Note indicates 
sources for further study of particular 
items. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.50. 





WARNING TO SUBSCRIBERS 


We are receiving reports from 
California, Iowa, Delaware, New 
York, etc., that men are represent- 
ing themselves as agents for this 
magazine. 

Once again we warn our readers 
that THE SIGN does not have 
agents or solicitors. 

The wrapper on your copy each 
month bears an imprint which 
shows the date of expiration. 3-37, 
for example, indicates that your 
subscription expires with the March 
number. 

Your prompt renewal will assure 
you of receiving THE SIGN with- 
out interruption. The magazine is 
not sent if payment is not made 
within 30 days of expiration. 





Mother M. Arsenius of Foxford, 
by Rev. Denis Gildea, B.D. 


Agnes Morrogh Bernard was the 
daughter of an Irish father and an Eng- 
lish mother. Both were of families with 
a long Catholic tradition and which had 
suffered much for the Faith. A few 
years after her birth in England, Agnes’ 
family took up residence in Ireland and 
thus at an early age she came in contact 
with the poverty and distress of the 
Irish, brought on by the famine years 
and an oppressive government. The 
witnessing of the sufferings and utter 
hopelessness of so many of the stricken 
people influenced her to dedicate her life 
to God and His people by becoming an 
Irish Sister of Charity. At the time of 
her clothing in the religious habit, Agnes 
Bernard took the name of Sister Mary 
Arsenius, 

Though she had no natural liking for 
teaching, she gave herself energetically 
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to this work when requested by her 
superiors. She was assigned to schools 
frequented by the poorest classes of 
Dublin. Numberless difficulties beset her 
work and not the least of these came 
from the representatives of the Govern- 
ment which was determined to hamper 
in every way Catholic education. But 
Sister Arsenius let nothing stand in 
her way and by virtue of her natural 
administrative ability and hard work 
she not only aided greatly in raising the 
standards of the schools but laid the 
foundations for greater efficiency in the 
future. 

The scene of her greatest accomplish- 
ment was Foxford in County Mayo. 
The people of this district were the vic- 
tims of the vicious landlordism which 
had prevailed so long in Ireland. The 
task assigned to Mother Arsenius was 
the establishing of a woolen mill. Start- 
ing with practically nothing, she and 
her devoted religious developed a 
flourishing industry operated on co- 
operative lines. For a period of forty 
years she labored at Foxford and had 
the consolation of seeing her great work 
firmly established before her death in 
1932. 

Father Gildea has produced an in- 
teresting study of. a valiant woman 
whose life teaches many lessons the 
modern world sorely needs. 


Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London. $2.50. 


English Carmelites in Penal Times 
by Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D. 


When the English Church was by 
law established, the Catholic religion 
was outlawed. Disqualifications and 
penalties of the most extreme nature 
were imposed on all adhering to the 
ancient Faith. Despite this there were 
found loyal souls who were willing to 
suffer everything for the sake of con- 
science and as a result the Faith was 
kept alive. 

One thing which was impossible in 
England during the penal days was 
community religious life. Those who 
wished to embrace the religious life 
were forced to go to the Continent and 
enter foreign communities or those 
established for exiled English men and 
women. The present book tells the story 
of the Carmelite convents founded on 
the Continent for receiving English wo- 
men who wished to lead the contem- 
plative life according to the rule of St. 
Theresa. 

The first such convent was established 
at Antwerp in 1617. This was followed 
in later years by several other founda- 
tions. The convents of chief interest are 
the original one at Antwerp and those 
at Lierre and Hoogstraet for at the time 
of the French Revolution these com- 
munities were transferred to England, 
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which had become more tolerant, and 
have continued to the present day. It 
will be interesting to American Cath- 
olics to learn that the first Carmelite 


convent founded here was established in 


1790 at Baltimore by religious from 
Hoogstraet. 

The general reader may find too 
much detail concerning the early mem- 
bers of the various communities but 
such parts can be omitted without loss. 
There is abundant information about 
the life and experiences of the nuns in 
troublous times and excellent biograph- 
ical sketches of outstanding individuals. 
In the writing of this book, the author 
has drawn almost exclusively upon 
original and hitherto unpublished man- 
uscripts. Her work will stand as an 


important contribution to the history of 
a darl in the life of English Cath- 


Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London. $6.00. 


Golden Wedding 


by Anne Parrish 


This entertaining, if slightly didactic 
novel one which everyone will enjoy 
reading when in the mood for a light 
but skillfully wrought story. Miss Par- 
rish’s clever treatment of an ancient 





theme, man’s thirst for gold, gains all 
of our interest and admiration. 

“Golden Wedding” is the story of the 
fifty years of Laura and Dan Briggs’ 
married life. 

Dan Briggs, a poor country boy, de- 
termines to acquire wealth which he 
believes is the only source of happiness. 
He is eminently successful in amassing 
a huge fortune. This apparent triumph, 
however, does not lead him to hap- 
piness. After fifty years of veritable 
slavery Dan Briggs finds himself a 
wealthy but disillusioned man. Miss 
Parrish shows how Dan’s greed for 
gold causes him to become a person 
utterly lacking in normal human feel- 
ings. His lovely wife, Laura, who once 
found happiness in association with her 
family or in the beauty of a rose, is 
also changed into a spineless creature 
entirely dependent upon wealth and 
luxury. This monster, gold, is even suc- 
cessful in subtly warping the characters 
of Dan’s children and grandchildren 
into worthless, irresponsible people. 
Dan’s daughter, Rose, who becomes a 
convert to the Roman Catholic Church 
and enters a convent in Belgium is the 
only one who escapes its clutches. 

The plot, although not always entirely 
convincing, is smoothly and artistically 
developed. 

The final scene is cleverly ironical. 
Dan proposes a toast “To us and to 
ours” and the reader realizes that there 
is a very hollow ring to that toast. Ac- 
tually, Dan has nothing except gold 
which turns everything he grasps into 
something hard, cold and unresponsive. 
The man who is abundantly successful 


in the public eye has been in the read- - 


er’s estimation substantially defeated. 

Miss Parrish has a deft and smooth 
style which is pleasant to the reader. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 


Angels’ Mirth 
by Ethel Cook Eliot 


Mrs. Eliot answers the query—shall 
we write Catholic novels, by writing 
them. That, I think, is the best answer 
yet offered. We can write of this, her 
latest work, what that penetrating critic, 
Father Lawrason Riggs, wrote of her 
last two books, Green Doors and Her 
Soul to Keep, that it has the supreme 
value of being absorbingly interesting. 

The author begins packing her ex- 
plosives in the first pages, where the 
divorced father of the heroine, sixteen 
year old Mary Stevens (both are non- 
Catholics), confides to his daughter his 
plans for marrying the wife of a Cath- 
olic friend, a novelist named Sands. 
The latter has “magnanimously” con- 
sented not to interfere with the prog- 
ress of the affair. Mary’s father then 
sails for a three months trip to Europe, 
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sending her to the summer home of the 
family his passion is about to disrupt. 
The true state of affairs is not known 
to the novelist’s son and daughter, 
Julius and Irina, eighteen and nineteen 
respectively, both of whom are “bigoted” 
Catholics. Mary finds their companion- 
ship delightful, and with them enters 
wholeheartedly into the summer col- 
ony’s round of tennis, dances and night 
parties. The story gains in momentum, 
reaching its greatest stride in the suicide 
of Mary’s sparkling, but superficial, 
hostess, Mrs. Sands; the girl’s father 
still travelling in Europe. It works on 
then to Irina’s vocation and to Mary’s 
conversion. 


Mrs. Eliot’s people are dynamic. Not 
one of them is uninteresting. Their re- 
lationships with one another are de- 
veloped with a mastery that is rapidly 
convincing those who are watching this 
rising woman novelist, that we may 
expect in her a Catholic writer of dis- 
tinction. She handles psychological 
states with unusual discernment. 


In several places the author’s manipu- 
lation of the characters is overworked. 
It is rather naive to place a subtle 
analysis of the Russian playwright, 
Chekhov, in the mouth of a sixteen year 
old girl, who gives no other signs of 
precocity. So, too, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to imagine Julius Sands comment- 
ing on his sister’s vocation by quoting 
from memory a passage from the Can- 
ticle of Canticles. 

The scene in which Mary comes upon 
Irina praying with arms out-stretched 
and clothed in a scarlet night gown, is 
not sufficiently artless to be convincing, 
especially when later the author has 
Irina admit she never owned such a 
night gown. 

No doubt, in time, Mrs. Eliot will 
eliminate such distracting defects. They 
are few and are a long way from mar- 
ring her work. We recommend Angels’ 
Mirth without reservation. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. 


Think and Pray 


by Joseph McSorley of the Paulist Fathers, 
New York 

Keen practical sense, combined with 
great spiritual insight and a gift of lay- 
ing open the human scul to the impress 
of the presence of God,—are qualities 
manifest in this latest noteworthy book 
of the distinguished retreat master, Fr. 
Joseph McSorley. Anyone alert to de- 
tect the tone and color of an author, will 
discover that the creator of this book 
possesses that rare quality of unshakable 
serenity which bespeaks the man who is 
master of his soul, the man who is full 
of the clear wisdom which results from 
long communion with God. Only wide 
experience with human beings over 
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many years could enable a writer to 
sift out so expertly the essentials of the 
spiritual life. 

The book is composed of eight sec- 
tions, on such topics as the Incarnation, 
the Holy Ghost, the Mass, each sub- 
divided into ten or twelve prayers. 
These begin in a meditative or reflec- 
tive spirit, and then pass on into direct 
address to God. In the author’s words: 
—‘This book is intended to be a series 
of object lessons for the use of those 
who are learning the art of communing 
with God.” And we are quite ready to 
believe that by reading these “prayers,” 
many a soul will be led towards a state 
of interior peace, until, quite easily and 
simply, it finds itself before God,—at 
worship. 

Religious in their convents could 
make good use of this volume as a stim- 
ulus to devotion, and the dashing mod- 
ern, too, might well find it a help in 
bringing harmony into his disintegrated 
life. The form of the book is wisely 
chosen, for in this modern set-up of 
short lines, each kernel of thought is 
isolated for the eye, so that the reader 
instinctively pauses long enough to fit 
the idea into an appropriate background. 

Professedly for devotional use alone, 
these exercises still contain much phil- 
osophy, much theology, expressed with 
that simple art which conceals itself. 
Indeed, a pagan, unaware that the book 
is saturated with dogma, could learn a 
good deal about the central doctrines of 
Christianity by merely reading these 
“prayers.” 

Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


Remember 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. F. X. Lasance 


Because no man thinketh in his heart 
is the reason given by the prophet for 
the spiritual desolation of the world. 
To aid those who desire to reflect on 
the great thoughts of life and the mo- 
mentous issues of eternity, Father La- 
sance has compiled, adapted and edited 
from various books, passages and pages 
of such material. Remember—the Four 
Last Things, the Passion of Our Lord, 
Human Suffering, Humility and Pa- 
tience. It is the kind of book one ex- 
pects from this modest, industrious, 
popular writer. It must be borne in 
mind that the book is not for readers 
but for thinkers. Since St. James wrote, 
we still have too many “hearers only” 
and too few “doers of the word.” The 
brevity of these selections reduces read- 
ing to a minimum and suggests time 
for reflection. People in the world, es- 
pecially the busy and the sick, all those 
who have neither the time nor the 
strength for sustained reading, will find 
this book an aid to a more abundant 
spiritual life. 
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The section on the Passion of Our 
Lord is excellent. A footnote informs 
the reader: “The following reflections 
on the Passion are chiefly excerpts 
(adapted) from Fr. Barraud’s Medita- 
tions.” It was an oversight on the part 
of the editor to allow this statement to 
appear in the meditation on the Scourg- 
ing: “At length they are all weary and 
the torture ceases; the rope is cut and 
Jesus falls senseless to the ground. Then 
maybe they throw cold water on His 
face to bring Him to.” Imaginative de- 
tails are helpful to meditation, but any- 
thing which detracts from the dignity 
of Our Lord should be avoided. 


Benziger Bros., New York. $2.50. 


The Soul of Elizabeth Seton 


by a Daughter of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul 

There is one great and grievous de- 
fect about his book—there are only 
ninety-eight pages. But who will criti- 
cize an artist for choosing to paint a 
perfect miniature instead of a full-length 
portrait? A Daughter of Charity has 
‘culled from Mother Seton’s writings 
and memoirs” some precious recollec- 
tions to which she has added a devout 
commentary and explanatory notes, yet 
so unobtrusive and reserved that only 
a difference in the size of type reveals 
where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. 

Mother Seton is here recognizable 
and lovable in all the features of her 
exterior life and interior holiness— 
maiden, wife and mother, widow, con- 
vert, foundress; sanctified human love, 
generosity, complete trust in God’s 
Providence and, toward the end, perfect 
union of mind, heart and will in God. 
The soul who had known the joy and 
the sorrow of human love in all its 
phases came at last to the ultimate expe- 
rience of Love. 

A letter from the pen of the saintly 
priest, later Bishop Bruté, describing 
her last illness and death, concludes and 
completes this gem-like picture of a 
great soul—one of the glories of the 
Church in this country. The book will 
surely increase the number of those who 
pray for the progress of her Cause at 
Rome, that soon she may be raised to 
the honors of the altar. 


Benziger Bros., New York. $1.50 


A Week of Communions 


by Lamplighter 


The gift of, becoming as little chil- 
dren is as rare as it is necessary for 
the accomplishing of any lasting good 
among the young. To be able to see 
life through the eyes of the child, and 
to make great truths fit the mind of the 





child is an extraordinary accomplish- 
ment. It is a gift which has been be- 
stowed upon the Lamplighter. 

A Week of Communions essays an 
unusual and a difficult task—that of 
teaching the very young to meditate. 
But after a careful and a thoughtful 
reading of this book the conclusion 
forces itself upon one that the thing can 
be done and should be done. 

The first part of the book contains 
meditations based on scenes from Our 
Lord’s life, for each day of a week of 
communions. Here the meditations are 
worked out fully, so that the child has 
little more to do than to read them. 
The next part presents seven other 
scenes on which the child can formu- 
late his own meditations, aided by a 
few guiding sentences of the author’s. 
The third part sets down six different 
sets of seven subjects with just the 
briefest hints to set the child’s mind 
working. A particularly happy appen- 
dage is the inclusion of several liturg- 
ical Latin hymns which will enable the 
young to fall in with the Mind of the 
Church and participate actively in the 
sacred Liturgy. 

The Lamplighter has a most delicate 
understanding, and a delightful choice 
of words. It is not by mere coincidence 
that she is a Religious of the Holy 
Child. The Holy Child has manifestly 
shaped her life to the mould of His 
childhood so that she might be able to 
fashion all children after that mould. 
Books like this are needed in greater 
abundance. May the Lamplighter give 
us many more of them. 

Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $1.00. 


Our Preaching 


by John K. Sharp, A.M., S.T.B. 


The clergy will find in Father 
Sharp’s book an eminently satisfactory 
approach to the problem of preaching. 
The author has avoided the complicated 
directions found in some works on Ser- 
mon Construction and the extreme 
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technicality of books treating of Ex- 
pression, while at the same time satis- 
factorily stressing the basic ideas of 
correct writing and delivering of ser- 
mons. The speaker, who may imagine 
himself as “preached-out,” will find 
many suggested ideas for new sermon 
material. The careful reading of this 
book might well take the form of per- 
sonal meditation with the evident con- 
clusion arrived at, that the dignity of 
preaching does not tolerate sermons 
which begin nowhere, ramble in all 
directions, and end up in the air. The 
paragraph entitled “Learning to Write 
by Writing” scores a direct hit and 
points out one of the cardinal factors 
in the decline of good preaching. 

The chapters on the Canonical and 
Liturgical Laws which govern preach- 
ing are particularly helpful to teachers 
of homiletics. 

The book might be suggestea as a 
very useful gift for seminarians and 
priests. 


The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $2.00. 
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The Happy Christmas Wind 
and Other Poems 


by Sister M. Madeleva 

In this slender sheaf of verses, Sister 
Madeleva has crammed much _ beauty 
and much tenderness. The beauty of her 
verse lies not in gorgeous imagery or 
crashing colors—it lies in a simplicity 
and a sincerity that is almost stark, but 
which is worlds removed from drabness. 

Perhaps the best way of describing 
these verses is to call them a sort of 
verbal plain-chant. There is here the 
same unbroken flow of rhythm, rhythm 
that is borne along on the breath of 
thought rather than on the breath of 
sound. There is the same absence of 
pretence. Somehow they seem to have 
transferred to poetic expression the 
charm, the directness and the haunting 
melodic beauty of some of the Advent 
Introits or the lovely Ecce Nomen 
Domini Emmanuel of Christmastide. 

Some of the lines suggest a Celtic 
strain in the lilting twist that is given 
them. Thus: 

We are your stars, Little King, 
and we scatter the gold of ourselves 
at your feet. 

has a Gaelic swing to it. 

The verses (which are on Christmas 
themes) are lovely, and clothed in the 
delicate silver and white of their bind- 
ing, they will make a delightful gift for 
one whose pleasure is in song. 

St. Anthony Guild Press. $.50. 


Villanova, Pa. 




















A Retreat with Saint Ignatius 


by Geoffrey Bliss, S.J. 

This attractively printed book in vivid 
red contains drawings that should prove 
a delight for a child, for each is a sort 
of map filled in with pictorial exposi- 
tion—the life of the child, the life of 





Saints, the life of Our Lord. This is 
an ambitious idea—making the Ignatian 
Retreat something which a small child 
can understand. The text accompanying 
each picture is so arranged that one 
may be looked at and one read each day. 
There is an arbitrary division into 
“weeks” which would prove confusing 
unless the book were used by an adult 
as text book for the child, in which 
case it should prove admirable. Follow- 
ing each article is a page of questions 
to be answered by yes or no. Here the 
book fails somewhat for the questions 
are such as will bring out no deductive 
thinking—in fact, I think most children 
would find them stupid. The bright child, 
to whom this sort of book would espe- 
cially appeal, would find such a question 
as “Are these retreat pictures meant 
just to amuse you?” something to re- 
sent instead of answer. And too, the 
reading matter is of a sort as to demand 
a child of at least twelve as reader 
whereas the questions indicate a much 
younger reader. And to say that “Saint 
Ignatius went away to a cave at Man- 
resa and started to be a saint” seems 
very inept phrasing. But all awkward- 
ness of this kind is more than made up 
for by the extremely excellent final chap- 
ter on How to Love God. 


Sheed and Ward, New York. $1.50 


The Liturgy of the Mass 


by Dr. Pius Parsch, Translated by Rev. 
Frederic C. Eckhoff. 

Anyone who is at all acquainted with 
the modern Liturgical revival, is aware 
of the monumental work that has been 
done in Germany by Dr. Pius Parsch. 
Happily, Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff now 
gives us an English version of Dr. 
Parsch’s splendid work Mass Liturgy. 

As Archbishop Glennon states in a 
foreword, “If there is to be a more 
universal relish for the Liturgy, it is es- 
sential that there be a more general 
knowledge of the three important litur- 
gical books—the Missal, the Ritual and 
the Breviary. Every spiritual state of the 
Faithful, every need of theirs, is nour- 
ished in these three volumes.” 

It is superfluous to state that the pres- 
ent work is scholarly. Dr. Parsch has 
long since established his record as a 
profound scholar, and the fruit of his 
researches is revealed on every page. 

Starting with an explanation of the 
nature of the Mass Rite, he proceeds 
to the historical development of the 
same, lays out a ground plan and super- 
structure of the Mass, then goes on step 
by step to each part of the Mass. Each 
section treated reveals the author’s 
extraordinary familiarity with the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, with Church his- 
tory, with Liturgical paleontology and 
archeology, not to mention the spiritual 
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warmth and unction with which he 
clothes his researches. 

There are, of course, various points 
with which we might disagree. Thus, 
his ready acceptance of the destruction 
theory of sacrifice is not entirely con- 
vincing. However, since the book is not 
intended as a dogmatic but rather as a 
liturgical study, it is unfair to quibble 
about dogmatic theories propounded. 

One would wish that the book might 
be read by all Catholics, though it 
might prove “caviar to the general” in 
many cases. Certainly all priests should 
read it, and all others who by their of- 
fice or through circumstances are called 
upon to instruct others on the Holy 
Mass. 


B. Herder & Co., St. Louis. $3.50. 


Doctrinal Sermons For Children 
by Thomas F. McNally 


Priests who are eager to explain the 
Word of God in an intelligible yet sim- 
ple style, will bless Monsignor McNally 
for this helpful book. The language is 
understandable without being too child- 
ish. A happy faculty for examples that 
drive home a point is revealed in each 
sermon. Part of the secret of this wel- 
come book lies in the fact that the author 
has carefully prepared his talks to chil- 
dren over a period of twenty years. We 
hope that this volume on the Apostles’ 
Creed will be followed by others, equally 
useful, on the Commandments and the 
Sacraments. 


The Peter Reilly Co., Philadelphia. $1.00. 


The Joy of Sorrow 
by Daniel McAstocker, S.}. 


In a recent press release, the Spiritual 
Book Associates complained that only 
fifteen per cent of their subscribers be- 
long to the laity. Is there not sufficient 
excuse for such lack of interest when 
one opens a book like this and finds 
the Table of Contents printed in Latin? 
Must one be a scholar to find joy in 
sorrow? Have the wise and the prudent 
taken the place of the little ones whose 
acceptance of this doctrine made Jesus 
rejoice in the Holy Ghost and utter a 
prayer of thanksgiving to His Father? 
It is not generally recognized, but it 
must be asserted here that in the four- 
teenth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians St. Paul has laid down 
a set of rules that should be followed 
by all Catholic writers and speakers. 
Among them we have the Apostle’s own 
emphatic assertion: “I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding that 
I may instruct others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in a tongue.” There is con- 
summate skill in the book itself. It serves 
well the end its title suggests. 

Bruce publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1.50 








Archconfraternity 
of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


The following is a letter received from the Very Reverend Father General 
of the Passionists. He is the fifteenth successor of St. Paul of the Cross. 


Curia Generalizia dei PP. Passionisti, 
SS. Giovanni E Paoto, Roma 
December, 1936 


Rev. Father Raymund, C.P., 

National Director, 

\rchconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, 
Union City, N. J., U.S. A. 


Dear Father: 


Your beautiful letter of November 23rd has caused me great joy. It shows 
very plainly the noble sentiments of our American members of the Arch- 


confraternity of the Passion, and their readiness to follow any indications 
pointed out to them in order to promote and to spread among the people devo- 
tion to Our Lord’s Sacred Passion. 


This should encourage Your Reverence to devote yourself with zeal to the 
work entrusted to you by your Superiors. I am deeply interested in this 
important work, and I wish you great success. 

ju will receive very soon the Papal Blessings you requested. It is a pleasure 
for me to do you this humble service. 

[ thank you for your Christmas greetings. I also wish you and all the 


members of the Archconfraternity a most happy Christmas and New Year. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Gite Se Mates 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the All requests for leaflets, and all 
Vhite Passion Flower of Lucca, correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
Italy, is the patron of this League of League should be addressed to Gem- 
Prayer. ma’s League, care of THE SIGN, 
Its purpose is to pray for the con- Union City, New Jersey. 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
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China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
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Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your prayers 
and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 
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JAMES E. LeROY CONNICK 

Cc NTHERINE VERONICA LENNON 
CATHERINE CONNOLLY 

MRS. WILLIAM T. PEARSALL, JR. 
AMANDA a ARTHY 
MATTHEW WES 

MICHAEL Jos, -+ ea 
ISABEL McKINNO 

BRIGID GARVEY C COLLINS 
ANNA SCHORR 

JOHN EDW van _FETHERSTON 
JANE SULLIVA 

JOSEPH F. SLAW INSKI 
HANNAH SNYDER 
CATHERINE KIENBERGER 
FRANCIS J. ROONEY 

JOHN QUAID 

JAMES GORMAN 

MRS. JOHN MEYER 
JOHANNA KELEHE ¥ 

kr ye BRETZE 

LILIAN ST 7 {DE 
BRIDGET MEADE 

MRS. JOSEPH —_— SR. 

cK 
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MA RY A. LANDERS 
MRS. W. E. FENLON 
NELLIE McCANN 
PETER MURNER 
BRIDGET REGAN 
ELLEN CRONIN 
Ae J. BERRET 


2 Sw 
JOHN “4 ROBDER 
ae SHEA CHESTER 
HA . 


MRS. JOHN R. pant 
WALTER CREMEN 
ELIZABETH WIC HAM 
MARGARET HOPK 
or ‘TH DOU GHERTY 
Y CRONIN LYNCH 
ELLEN M. CHRYST 
MRS. A. DORMAN (115) 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—A men. 
Ge 
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Each month you read, in the pages of THE SIGN, about Chinese 
children such as these. Indeed it is only through subscriptions to THE 


SIGN that we have been able to support our priests and Sisters in 
Hunan. 


Double satisfaction is yours, because you are enjoying the best 


Catholic literature while you are helping the Missions. 


You surely have many friends who would be as satisfied with THE 


SIGN as you are. They would be happy also, by subscribing, to do 
their part for the spread of the Faith. 


Read the Editor’s Letter in this issue, page 322. Please send us the 
list of names. Thank you! 


The Sign Union City, N. J. 





From the walls of Barcel- 


ona, Spain. 


These are copies of post- 
ers which we received from 
the Red Center in Spain. 
Appealing to women, the 
poster on the left reads: “She 
is Alert Against Fascism,” 

Read in this issue, “Red 
and Black Over Spain,” by 


Harrv C. Plummer. 


M oscow’s symbol and the 


closed fist salute on one of the 
posters placcarded throughout 
Barcelona. It reads: “Enlist in 


the Unified Socialist Party.” 


Read, in this issue, “They 
Had To Revolt,” by Owen 
B. McGuire. 
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